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Vo. I, No. 1, January 1954. (Articles in Chinese:) 478 > FF 94%%k Cu’1eEN Mu, Confucius 
and the Ch’un-ch’ iz. AB > BAA ZIRR Cu’1en Mu, A Refutation of Hu Shih’s Discussion 
of Ju. #55 A > FRG Jao Tsunc-1, A Discussion of the Meaning of Ju from the Point of View of 
Etymology. (i acPA : Syst SF 4 YZ E Jao Tsunc-1, A Study of an Astrological 
Picture from a Changsha Tomb of the Fighting States Period (1 plate). 3220: APKAH 
i% Jen Yu-wen, The Land Administration of the T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo (5 plates). H&K : 
t\=&MinS Lo Hsianc- i, A Study of the Discussions of Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism in the T’ang Dynasty. FAR: RHR DH MRABLEZRRT anc Cuin-1, 
Chang Héng-ch’ii’s ‘Theory of Mind and Matter and the Basis of his Metaphysic. 

(Articles in English:) F. H. H. Kine, Pricing Policy in a Chinese Fishing Village. BARBARA 
E. Warp, A Hong Kong Fishing Village (2 text illustrations). K. WHINNoM, Spanish in the 
Philippines (10 maps in the text). 

Reviews—Far Eastern Bibliography. 


Vo. I, No. 2, Jury 1954. (Articles in Chinese with English Summaries:) f§23C: KPRBB 
#48 Jen Yu-wen, The Rural Administration of the T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo. HB tk : Mian Ss 
#3 Lo Hsianc-.in, Transmission of the Shé-lun School of Buddhism. 

(Articles in English:) E. 'T. Cuow and F. S. Drake, Sui-T’ang: A Study of Sui and Early 
T’ang Porcellaneous Stoneware (12 plates). i]. HuGo-Brunt, An Architectural Survey of the 
Jesuit Seminary Church of St. Paul’s, Macao (16 plates). A. pz C. Sowersy, Clay Funerary 
Figurines of the Pre-Han Period in China (1 plate). BarBarA E, Warp, A Hakka Kongsi in 
Borneo. 

Bibliographical Essays: G. B. ENpacott, A Hong Kong Symposium. J. Gray, Two Ends of 
a Tradition—Fourteenth-century Persian and Kangra Painting. 

Obituary—Dr. J. J. L. Duyvendak, by R. P. Kramers. 

Reviews and Book Notices—Far Eastern Bibliography. 


Vou. II, No. 1, January 1955. (Articles in Chinese with English Summaries:) ti : RAB 
—FRUKBAGBE RBS B Jao Tsunc-1, The Su-tan Manuscript Fragment of the Tao-té 
Ching (A.D. 270) (1 pl. folding). #A BH : BFRASMARN Hst Cu’mnc-yi, An Examin- 
ation of the Political Thought of The Book of Kuan Tzii. 

(Articles in English: ) C. D. BARKMAN, The Return of the Torghuts from Russia to China. 
A. C. Scott, Kodogu no Kirikubi: Death Masks in the Kabuki Theatre (3 plates). R. P. 
Kramers, Conservatism and the Transmission of the Confucian Canon: A T’ang Scholar’s 
Complaint 3c77* : [%#3¢1. Dorotuea Scott, The Hankow Collection: Its History and 
Contents (1 plate). ‘ 

Obituary—Arthur de Carle Sowerby, by F. S. Drake. 

Reviews—Far Eastern Bibliography. 


VoL. II. No. 2, Juty 1955. (Articles in Chinese with English Summaries:) BBB: JARRE 
Bik ial & P. M. Liv, The Epistemology of the ‘Great Appendix’ of the Yi-Chi rg. (2% : 
+ at 1) ARRAS H. Cuane, A Study of the Principles employed in the Compilation 
of the Shih-chung Shan-fang ‘Illustrated Catalogue of Seals’ (53 plates, some in 2 colours). 

(Articles in English:) A. C, GraHAM, Kung-sun Lung’s Essay on Meanings and Things 
4: Peiti# WR H. Franke, Some Remarks on Yang Yii and his Shan-chii hsin-hua tia : 
Wiewis. V. T. Yanc HH, About the Shih-shuo hsin-yi {tiR HE. F. H. H. Kine, 
Notes on the History of Currency in Sarawak. 

Reviews—Far Eastern Bibliography. 


Vor. III, No. 1, Jan. 1956 (publ. June 1957) (Articles in Chinese with English Summaries: ) 

MEA >: [HBS Tone Ts0-pPyy, A Study of Wang-sun Shé (Prince Shé) (3 text illustrations). 
PRA : BABE AAR(—) Jao Tsunc-1, Oracle Bones in Japanese Collections: Part 1 
Ss plates). MB > Sf 4E{4S Lo Hstanc-.y, A Study on the Chronology of Hsiian- 


uang. » 

(Articles in English:) Dents Twitcuett, The Derivation of the Text of the Shih-huo chih 
of the Chiu T’ang-shu @BBRRERAAG. G. Bertuccioii, A Note on Two Ming 
Manuscripts of the Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao ATi & He ¥4 BE (8 plates). A. C. Scort, Students 
of the Pear Garden 316-53. G. B. Enpacort, Proposals for Municipal Government in 
Early Hong Kong. 

Reviews—Far Enters Bibliography. 
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GB & 
Ahi Beh2Ae 
RH Bes Mate | CARBO RA PME 21 HF 
=H AT GAR lM2eR 
Boe AT RRA | MB 


S-h Bb2AB 
1. WFLX FMB : 

[AREE FARR MHRER > KR ERMTAR (HERS) 
wih SHMED AWD wawMt  AMRAZCAK HECKE BW 
HRRRGR : AMG > ST tL J ° 
RAF RRA : 

[RFR RMAAR © +++ Hmtan Zia > dim ze | © 

ENS GAIL > URE CRT RZRPREE CRM RNR > MRAM 
[ eee | SAAT AZRMRZ > WAREZ URRRMM~ ZB 
Rik’ TREM BRAT CEA’ Hie—-RNSA  RHARAG > KAKA 
Ri ABE ACZES MIA ZH Hh o 
2. EF REMisk KET CMR PH © 

HF RIES Pek aH: FG ED: 

[HAZE AMERR KRARC EAR KR> BMI: RT 
RAG? BLVUARKE ° ATAMZ ALAA : BRBBARZ° EAA: E 
AUBRES Zo HA RCAMAR! BAF ZH SRURAR FRRES 
Rl! 
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R= 


BE OUMEF BER ARAB LAMM - MHRETH MEL. A) 
HEE > MATHER 0 


3. 


MAAR > RET CMA Bia oe Ae Teo RATS METS AE 
m RRA Tia th © 
ALMA : 

[ RSH? RGRMo MiatR: Rahs | o 

[MG > RAMEE > BEB co RE CBR | o 

[ Sots I SEE > SES o MARA CE HHADL? DA 
ZR EBA ZO > AREMRA ZL ° Ka Zt o Me A DA > BLAKE > APRS 
RE Zita FS PE o WEAR tho AMM ZOR > AUR PE A: RMR | ie 
FF i Tm FRE 

[I DARMAT > AiR c MAMPUARBAM > ABE ZK o Mia 
Me ART eB Ro RMAK SMAC’ BURGE RE VY 
RARH > MKABAIRA > BUGMRAB HE o 

[BPC BTA RRIRR: HAW Rack HA-Z-BZ 
SAY? AT Ohl me ? 

[ AFC— fA PTAA > FRE oC TL MEM > IAAI ERR ) oo MAKE 
Wika KPROMAM > SUS SA SF RELY! HBMAG > BH 
OMAR CRBOR > BMY RED! EK I! 


PES HT RMA AERA RMARABRSA BRM CZRYAAAT 
BR CIA ° RM CE RKORREA CME (FILET R ) > EAR 
Bits CA © PR BUA HEE SZ BEL BE AB fs PY ? 

4. KER: 


[BHSH REDS Hiatt HS hhh RBZEA : 
4.1 BRA > BZK—° B/MEA > Z/)— © 

4.2 APA RKTH e 

4.3 Kaw > LSA o 

44 BGPAR > BHEDK > 


ihe 
ey 


we FF FF > SF S&S A 


mee - 4 


AX 
FF 
i. ! He 


BRR 
Eo DI 


AH 
Ea 


Ala + 


eh TRB SE] CER 3 
45 KAMM)AR > K2A)ARe SMBAER> KZBKAR o 
4.6 BHRBMAS > + Aw : MRA th o 
4.7 RAKEZPR > AZ Ab EH 
48 VEBD> Kw—th | o 
UFR o WERT 4.6 te =H > HERA > Jeo (SAPBR 249—250) o 
SS SBE BOF 
4.1 [ BRIA > B2ZK— o BIMEN > Bahb—jl ol X—-J#l BAZ 
—jJ>TA—-J#l Bh2k— J) col BRIO MASE? [ Bh | WMA o 
HERMEZCAHN ME > RBM ME o RFRA LARA ERRENEKARE 
AR > BURG HERR o PMN AAS HABA >» HRP RIERRAZCEK > AWAKE 
EC ANBRAFHLSAME > TARTHRMBA HARKS MEACRRM 
NLA S HERMAN ARRORERBAREAMNMEA > TRA HEA > BIR 
BHEAZERIA > SANZARAREZARS 0 MABLSZ RRFHE 
KREAAZA > SVB > BHRAZCAPE WES RAAF Ke MHAAN > M 
FRO: > BUANHER) o BREET MUR RR EEDA) | ch > BORA RR > HATER » 
AMMA Bo MEF IG MUA—foo ME KETALWEEWRA—-BH 
REA MRSZ VAR EWS o HMAREAZCHHIABRZHE > KEM 
FHMAREMARMRRSA ° HAARRLARBERAZCEA > MBM 
[BX | DBBHZRe KBERMERNIL! BK \ZAHe KMABZKe HF 
@TRERAL > ARATLERSZEX ’ MAZ> MAMAN > WEBLEZHH 
EA o 
BF T Bh IRR e MALS MIUFaTikRAZE) o Mk RRA EMS 
T SRESB AS HERBS | © ABI FRE PS ths © (BK EK Be Al 52 ai Se SK hn te ZR BY RR — eR BE 
TSR TE BE ZR ° (HELIRA > MRE RARE ZR TIARAS o MW (Dr A. 
N. Whitehead) 3 — igi RARE TSAR o PRA AOI o MAUR 
(ICRA m2 RR. RH ~ PASM > BKAMRATSZE 
Re ME SMARAERK (G. W. Leibniz) 28K RM R~- H- PRR—-BML 
Dit EES (modal concept) > His BA o HARRAH RMT HK o HEA 








4 eR = 


ZEBRA CALEB > HR-AMCAWRERS o MHS M 
ko SZMMARS GRABER KASASERZT VS - MRR BS 
ZAR BRO o RMB BB ew | RARE TMDL T MEAS | BT 
ZH Ch—) > BARMIAYBB [ Bh | SA > KIRAN o NSAI > HER 
AL Is » ARRAS PSS © FED ee SEAS BR Zee NE [Eh | EZ EE 
So KRESS Bh INANE RNS RAL LEME NS 
IE HES BS 

NGL ART RELEFOREFRLEA + WBA NAT > 
MBLC URE TAAL > ARE > BA > Ciba 
MRNA hs WREMNWAs hb) > THEATER ATER EF 
AMZ : 0 AAR: RBA + TATE 2 sR: 1 RD + Ee 
> RARE + SARS + HERA NEA © MARUI » BU TTARIE + ATARS + AU 
SE © HERA He > WGK TTARRS » BRIM ARBK : RUPP RELL ° REPRE > BURT ARE > FETT 
ABE: MAL tho FIA + BALTIAI > SETTAB : RIE ZAR ATMA © BTA 
ZAM» REAR RELIG RERALIG o WHEN RHLBAL > 2B 
MAMTAC ASH HMMS » LADMEAL EDERAL ? RAM BZ 
BUBEALR? | EF > SRBKELE! Be) > Ka KARWEL BA | - 
RAL. AAMT NBA | RIM o KARA FSELEAL OME LS 
WME o RRMA NZI BRAM NZ » HBO T AAAS IR 
EWES > AUT ANTMTARRE  AMAS | > ADAM 3 TARAS » BTTARBEI > 
HOARE + [TARE + RAGARRE | > HEADER 5 [TARR + HETTRIA! » 
HBO EE o BRB CHT A IRMA BA > RBH 
SERMRARRLER) » MEHSLP WAANLNERABALM > BT ALT 
Ae | KDE) > DORA > SET o A MAON SE ETM Zt o aK 
FROME: RAR: Hee: HE > BART RMF? CK 
BD SS ZAMS ) - WHA: KAMRABAS > AARMBAW - & 
He 2th HR KER MRE o BLA AMWME MEARE th o Me 
CE BSRREA He APM > BMORREB TIERS > WLM e A 


NX 


S_- a ee 


twin 


a a -- a ee oe Te 


fi AN 


| Bre 
> SRE a 
2 EAR 
B/N 


mi? 
tA 


Be R RATE! CER 5 


DBR B2ksthe 2h tem BCHAERAA > HARE loa > RU 
h > ROMMEL > TRAE » SERA o ABA > HANARMAN s BAIA > 
MBAARBUDS > RRMA RASA) > RRA eR (real 
infinite) MMRMAZEX > MK ATR) RALCAW ZBL Boe 
RA > FL )RACRRRR ZAR hE HM CZRMET ETS 
KE > RMT IER° BBE > CHAR o MRMCAR > RAR 
AZCEBRGAS > (HRARRAR) > ZRMTES CER: KMAZCHUR 
> MEF RAY Hi th ° 

4.2 | E> AB RATH So [RE | > MRAKKRRAS > RR 
4 NRAREMRAREK o REMARK > KARA LCEAEARE ZH 
BR Me KRETA TRZHPRY EMER ZRRRS ° (AA aw > BIT HK 
ATH) > QAR: RBVWE: HLRRRAZCHHAREMATK: ABORAL 
AR ZCHBA NAR CHRO A > KR ARMAGL RRLARZH 
ABREM > Hi Mom A Ra > RBZ BRRRaAcHh: NAA 
B2Hs NE —-MRM ERA ZHAI MEM RR > REARS i 
[RATE \the [RATHIARRA ERI ZH (CMARER-ERTHE) > 
MARR RR Ie: CREATE ZAZHE) > MIAHRARRE 
> Sik FRC €BRRLEARZHL > MHKRBZHAMERRE > AVG 
AP ZHMARHR > HARARRE he RREATRZH MRR EE 
Mo WARADEMSSAS RCH MBAR > TRRRBCA > AAERH 
B2ZAcME2ERAE > WYAAE > RS, RARE | FIER o 

EMRE CSSA DRC: | MawISA > BARR ° MILB > Hts 
Ao RBCBZE > HTRE MERA W—-Bh KHABAS > KMERK ow 
AR > AAR WAY > RAMS HIM MTB | ? Rim 
ABR’? VHS RAV RENE > ALBA  CMZA° RERE: AAZ 
ft o eRe ee eZ > ZEAYZEf] (void, empty space) KukARNMEBAH SZ 
Avko [RCRA > HRA) > [MRMA > AM) BASHAM 
im (E) BARB ZYZRARMRM wl KR | MRRER LCR MRAZ 
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BREE - HACHEM SSE Ma: | KARA Hee z 
KK lo (BAL RMHR) RL ABLHZRMA LARA AM 2 
ASR MLA AB AR th | ARR] SARL MeMER |G 
ARAEHAAZAMM ME RAR RAR o Ma: [MST + RAB ‘ 
4} o AAAI CEM AEN» AMER CE) > NIST AAT Jo MBH fg 
ACBZHRAGS th - HRAATRAW IR WATRCR LTB aM |g 
AFH | OAR TRESS > KARR > FRA > Kut OBST HTT IAAT 
BAMA T BS ? | dnd» ARB > TLL A SERRA | 
KERB KATE A ATRLANARTASS » HAUSE — =z 
Kom KAFH | Ra A FEF 2 | BURRS outs é 
ABR HHS TMA S > Am RRB BR F 
HR I | RO RR MOLE TH fg 
AFH | ZAMLMBARLARS SRL A > AISLE ARI o HARARE © HEA r 
BM FFUMABLAR » MRAM MEDI © HL IERR IK ALB © i 
MOAN HR AAW KRORSHHR > BER - MRSA tt 
te > TAKS « 2 
4.3 [ RGU > LSUABAS | o MRTARAEL > MUREBTEBZE F © ua EBT » wu 
SAME KABERRAKATBLL FRESE BIA ° Hee — me s 
HAEZVRERH  RREM AKRTEZLIRERMRA RRS A A 
HBL - RRMA. » ALAR > TRIE > MR — MZ > BI i 
Oe TAB oT S > BKM AREAL FR th o WRI > WK # 
Bk USF BERL MAWLAT AMAA MEMRAM To 
AALGL + KMART KAIF | RAAB TRRAEL > DR ei 
ME > BIA KM BF tho ( MEME ME >» HREM) © LHL, ps 
BLK EBPET MARES AERLUS BH-OLET EEN 0 
K HERA MART ARTEL > BEM Ht - K 
HURL MEAKBR  CREUAMA > MMM: KRALL RUERE > A es 
WA ETRE Rie WKEKLAKE - ZEZLHEEEZLOSMM (HE r 


iii T 3k 
ome 
BY ii 
HARA 


Tani ? 

~ FS HE ) 

hie? A 
nie > Bll 
Ke WK 
BE > Ww 
i 73e— 
Hf fs 
A fra He 
it +h, © 
eR? A 
> ( BAY 


—EE 


oon tee Bas 7 


BS) KBCak > WEA CEP Be AMBWIES : | RAR > is 
Pais PG RAT RM o PARAM eR > RM Ro HRBART ED > AK 
fo Pat | o KHRARAKZEA co RR-OMTPR o eines | HH Sz 
So [ SHARAD > HAY \> KE BAMe : —-Re ZEAE 
th —#EF > KB ite the AMETAA RRA SRM | KERR 
> BABY PAWFED | 2h KBRKLBCHABRT—-MAEH ° 

Mh > KE E> SAAB > KARR Hho 

44 [AGP DHEDK | o KARBMVWA AZARAE © HUI 
BS ’ ~OB48Z | KAS | (becoming process)  » HET] (to be) AA o 
— Wem > AMBP RNR AAch > Yomi mA: BD PSE o Kit > RCH TA 
Yi REZNOR o HOARE A ite | SIE | Ro EFM SU ous 
fe | > BOARD it ~ IEC AREA GERI o WIRE ARERR » Beit - BIE 
JEME > AMAR s— tho Ka: | Re Ci) REA BZ | o Sik— 
BREEZE (RE) the PM: (RATE BAR hE Hee 
tho BER > FAGH: GHBEs HYIGAT > HATA oh l GHEZR I BA 
CRAB METMAZTIRBALRZRR ° MMCAZBR > MARRS # 
OE i» HEIR CHR AM) ° MEF RAR RMA CI IIE © 
RAN RGRARR A Rei ct > Z2R2hR > AWGACZBREBRAAA © 
SRERCABS | CHK) KEBRAEl FA) MER CABAMAT [ Kak 
Kl > HEBAAE! # | ME! AAR \ 2-H KRMZAZBAZRATEF LE 
HE MAPA Se > IEPA > KABA DAE Ams TMB th ° 

45 [AAMRMDAR > be ARe SOSAER> bZAKRMR | o XA 
Ba |e) Zea ae Bl) > A) SR o I RBH Ail ~ Ro | RMBABR |) > AAR 
3° Kid RAM AAIIA] ~ Ro MRAARMPEMIZ A > Me MA ARE BE? Bia 
YRS2 MHA RRA CAR AMARA ZH RAR > AMZN IA © 
ARDGDZERARM > AHRRARA ZR Ral o PR ASR A ZS AIA > ch 
BASE A Zilia al o KA AZ AI > AG A SER A BRS /)Mel o de Ze 
[ fel | BDA Heaie]—te (similarity, sameness, or identity) ° [ Ala | MRAM 








8 * RX = 
HERRERA > /AMRAUENRERZS o [ AR J FITURRAOUMRS > [ 
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SUMMARY 
The Paradoxes of Hui Shih and the Sophists 


MOU TSUNG-SAN 


Tuis article deals with the following main points: 

1. Although the Pre-Ts’in 5¢% logicians did not reach the proper 
stage of logic and often used sophistry in reasoning, their arguments are 
nevertheless of logical significance. Hence they deserve the name ‘logicians’ 
wR. 

2. Hui Shih’s Mii theory and Chuang Tzii’s #£ philosophy, while 
differing, have points in common. 

3. Based on the theories of fusion of identity and diversity & ii % and 
of perceptional non-co-existence between the hardness and whiteness of 
an object #8 A, this article offers reasonable and consistent interpretations 
of the twenty-one paradoxes {£#% of the sophists #42 ¢é. This shows 
that the various interpretations given so far by scholars were not correct. 

4. In modern philosophical concepts, Hui Shih’s theory of fusion of 
identity and diversity leads to a monistic theory of the universe; while 
Kung-sun Lung’s 2 ie theory of perceptional non-co-existence between 
the hardness and whiteness of an object to pluralistic ontology. 


University of Hong Kong 
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SUMMARY 


Annotations to Chu Ch’iang-ts’un’s Comments on Ch’ing Lyrical Poets 


JAO TSUNG-I 


Cuu Ch’iang-ts’un 4 HHS, ie. Chu Tsu-mou 4 iil #H (1857-1921), a great 
tz’ti 5] or lyrical poet himself, composed twenty-six ¢z’z in the pattern of Wang 
chiang-nan 41.4, commenting on thirty-one great tz’% poets of the Ch’ing 
period from Ch’ii Ta-chiin fA X34 (1630-1696) down to K’uang Chou-i 
wi A BA (1859-1926). These t2’% have since been widely read and admired in 
literary circles. 

Valued for their lyrical quality and literary criticism, these tz’% are 
however full of classical, historical, literary and anecdotal allusions, with 
veiled references to and adaptations of the writings of these Ch’ing tz’ poets. 

This article gives exhaustive annotations to Chu’s tz’i, line by line. 
Except what is well known and has been much written upon, all relevant 
sources are traced in detail and the subtle references and implications are 
elucidated. It is hoped that the reader will thus be helped to a better under- 
standing of Chu’s critical poetry and, through it, a conspectus of the tz’i 
poetry in the Ch’ing period. 


University of Hong Kong 
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A SELLER OF ‘SING-SONGS’ 
A Chapter in the Foreign Trade of China and Macao 


J. M. BRAGA 
The English East India Company Trading in Furs 
Obligatory Gifts to Mandarins The Expulsion of the Dadaloy 
Trading in ‘Sing-Songs’ Private Merchants strongly entrenched 
Foreigners taking up Residence at Macao — Unsuccessful Spanish Interference 
The ‘Country Merchants’ at Macao Prosperity of Cox & Beale 
Presence of ‘Interlopers’ The Genesis of Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


For nearly two hundred years the Honourable East India Company of Lon- 
don was privileged to exercise against the subjects of His Britannic Majesty 
an exclusive trade monopoly in China, and it is interesting to observe that 
the little Portuguese city of Macao witnessed the evolution of a new and 
vital phase in the circumstances which led to the breaking up of that long 
enjoyed and profitable monopoly. In the change which developed there was 
evidence of a gradual surge in the feeling which grew, late in the 18th century 
in business circles in England, against privilege and franchises in trade. 
This idea gained momentum as the industries of Great Britain expanded 
while the protagonists of the Free Trade movement made their voices heard. 
At long last the English Company had to give up the business in China which 
it had conducted for such a long time, when the British Parliament refused in 
1833 to renew its monopoly, and the office in China was closed down. 

Much bitterness in China and Britain attended the disputes which 
took place while some of the subsequent incidents between Britain and China 
were most regrettable, but the modifications in the status of the trade began 
as only a little movement, started by a few individuals, by none more unlikely 
to succeed than the simple, apparently negligible business of a young English 
seller of ‘Sing-Songs’. 


It was only fifteen years after Vasco da Gama discovered the sea route 
to India that the Portuguese began trading regularly at the China coast and 
it was a trade which was virtually unchallenged by other Europeans for almost 
a century. The Japanese had already been proscribed from the China coast 
because of piracies carried out by freebooters from that country and, to keep 
the subjects of China from meeting them, the Chinese Government severely 
restricted the movements of its nationals abroad.! 


? Chang-chou fu chih }i\ FF SE. (ch. 31: 7), quoted in W. H. Chang ok #é #€, A Commentary 
on the Four Chapters on Portugal, Spain, Holland and Italy in the History of the Ming Dynasty 
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The coming of the Portuguese provided a convenient way out of the 
difficulty of keeping goods flowing between China and Japan, and although 
numbers of adventurous Chinese and Japanese smugglers flouted the regula- 
tions and considerable illicit trade flourished, the presence of these Westerners 
provided, for the Chinese mandarins, what seemed to be the logical, and for 
them even profitable, means for overcoming the legal impediments. The 
Westerners were suppressors of pirates; they were led to feel that they were 
welcome, at first by those among the Chinese who were prepared to traffic 
with these foreigners and then by Chinese officialdom, so that an arrangement 
was made, in the middle of the 16th century, which led to the founding of 
Macao. This tiny, but important, Portuguese outpost became the busy centre 
of part of the commerce between China and Japan and to some extent 
between China and places in Nan Yang ii, the ‘Southern Seas’. Macao 
quickly grew in importance and its citizens prospered.” 

The first of the rivals from Europe to appear were from the Netherlands, 
one of whose earliest incursions into the China seas, at the very beginning 
of the 17th century, was to pounce upon and capture a richly laden, unarmed 
and unmanned Portuguese trade ship lying at anchor in the port of Macao. 
In the eyes of the Chinese, as with anybody else, this was a flagrant case of 
piracy which branded them as corsairs, perpetrators of the most heinous 
forms of crime. Similar seizures of Chinese trading junks by the Dutch 
newcomers served to confirm this view.® 


The English East India Company 


At this juncture a combine of English merchants obtained from their 
sovereign a monopoly for trading to the East Indies, but attempts made by 
them to do business in Japan proved unprofitable and the venture was given 


BF Se ib BE Bs FE A BRK BP ES, in HER BR GZ: Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies, Monograph Series No. 7, Peking (1934: 40); China Review, 19(1891): 50. 

2 The subject of the establishment and rapid growth of Macao has merited the attention of 
historians in recent years. Cf. C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Historic Macao (Hong Kong 1902, 
2nd ed. Macao 1926); H. Cordier, L’ Arrivée des Portugais en Chine (Leide 1911); H. Bernard, 
s.J., Aux Portes de la Chine (Tientsin 1933); Chang T’ien-tsé, Sino-Portuguese Trade from 
1514 to 1644 (Leyden 1934); A. Cortesio, The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires and the Book of 
Francisco Rodrigues (London 1944); C. R. Boxer, Macau na Epoca da Restauragao (Macau 1942), 
Fidalgos in the Far East, 1550-1770 (The Hague 1948) and South China in the Sixteenth Century 
(London 1953); J. M. Braga, The Western Pioneers and their Discovery of Macao (Macao 1949) 
and Hong Kong and Macao (Hong Kong 1960). 


3 It is quite likely that some Chinese capital was lost in the Macao ship, as Canton traders 
very possibly shipped goods on consignment apart from their outright sales to the Portuguese. 
Very little is known about the details of the trade between Macao and Japan, but see the recent 
book on the subject, Prof. C. R. Boxer’s The Great Ship from Amacon: Annals of Macao and the 
Old Japan Trade, 1555-1640 (Lisbon 1959) and the documents and works quoted therein. 
See also E. Lavisse and A. Ramband, Histoire Générale (Paris 1895, Vol. 5: 904-9); N. D. Harris, 
Europe and the East (Boston 1926: 377). 
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up. In India, however, the Company set about the building up of an empire 
in no uncertain manner.‘ King Charles I granted a monopoly to another 
English company, sometimes known as the Courteen Association, three of 
whose ships appeared at Macao in 1637. Not a little trouble accrued to Macao 
from these English vessels, for John Weddell, the commander, acted in 
complete disregard of the Chinese regulations, and the mandarins decided 
that Macao should be held responsible for the conduct of all Europeans. 
They imposed a fine of 80,000 taels (about £30,000) upon the Portuguese, 
as if the latter could have impeded the movements of these Englishmen !® 
The Chinese officials even felt that all dealings with Europeans should be 
centred at Macao but this idea was found to be impracticable. 

In due course a merger of the rival English companies took place; the 
subjugation of India was put in hand, in the face of French and Dutch rivalry; 
and the monopoly was maintained in China against British nationals who 
tried to infringe the privileges of its franchise. The Company, seeking to 
extend its trade, despatched ships from India to China, and the Chinese 
determined that all non-Portuguese foreign trade should be concentrated at 
Whampoa #4 ii. In this connection a Chinese official was stationed at Taipa 
tk ff, the pair of little islands just south of the city of Macao. At this anchorage 
the mandarins would measure foreign ships for dues and provide Chinese 
pilots to take non-Portuguese ships to Whampoa, the port of Canton.® 

At Canton residences were built by Chinese merchants privileged to 
trade with the foreigners and to these premises the foreign merchants were 


4 Queen Elizabeth I incorporated the first English company by royal charter in 1600, 
conferring on The Governor and Company of Merchants of London, trading to the East Indies 
‘the sole right of trading with the East Indies, beyond the Cape of Good Hope’. King James 
I renewed the charter ‘for ever’ in 1609, and Cromwell confirmed it in 1657, while loans to the 
Crown in later times—such as £2,000,000 in 1698, £3,200,000 in 1708, £1,000,000 in 1742 and 
other occasions—served to strengthen the Company’s position. It came to rule India and be- 
came a veritable imperium in imperio, being known as ‘the Honourable East India Company’. 

° Nevertheless the English were convinced that the Portuguese had been responsible for the 
Chinese opposition and blamed them; the Englishmen were determined to carry on trade. 
As regards the activities of the English traders in Macao and South China in 1637 see The Travels 
of Peter Mundy (London 1919) edited by Sir Richard Temple for the Hakluyt Society, Vol. III 
(Part I: 158-275). The English vessels were under Capt. John Weddell, while Peter Mundy 
was the Purser. This English account of Macao and its people is a very interesting one. When, 
after forcing their way up the Pearl River, the English squadron left, the Portuguese suffered 
considerably from exactions demanded by the mandarins, Macao being penalized, as we have 
seen, for the misconduct of the English traders with a fine of 80,000 taels, an enormous sum by 
the standards of the time. (C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Historic Macao, Macao 1926: 111-115. 
Many documents bearing on this may be seen in the archives at Lisbon, some of which are 
quoted by Sir Richard Temple.) 

® Subsequently the measuring took place at Whampoa, but the ships going up the river 
continued to pick up their pilots at Taipa, until the middle of the 19th century. Early in the 
20th century the little islands of Taipa were joined together by reclamations and now form the 
single Portuguese island of Taipa, no longer used as the depot for pilots. 
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assigned during the trading season, approximately from September to March, 
to quarters in the commodious buildings provided for them. 

These were called the Factories. The property on which the buildings 
to accommodate the foreigners at Canton were erected was situated by the 
river, between the western suburbs of Canton city, lying about 600 feet from 
the south-west corner of the city wall and the north bank of the river. The 
front extended along the river bank for a thousand feet by about, at first, 
some three hundred feet in depth. Within this area thirteen sites were marked 
out, averaging about 100 feet in width (some of the sites were only 50 feet 
wide, several over 100 and one nearly 150 feet in width). On the land side 
Chinese shops and dwellings crowded upon the Factory area, and it was only 
by a succession of reclamations that the area was enlarged. In this way each 
plot was deepened to five hundred feet or more but the width remained 
unchanged. On each plot a succession of four, five or more buildings was 
erected, of brick and granite, two storeys high, ‘very spacious and airy’. 
Probably of Eastern design, adapted to Western requirements, the premises 
were used for business on the ground floor with dwellings on the upper. 
In course of time further reclamations enabled the gardens in front of the 
Factories, at the river side, to be extended, but the frontage, facing the river, 
was always limited to the width of the site.’ 

The Chinese name for the Factories was ‘Thirteen Hongs’, Shih-san Hong 
+ = 77,8 for there were thirteen Factories, whose sites and their respective 
buildings were owned by the Chinese Hong merchants individually but rented 
to the foreigners. The Factories bore distinctive Chinese names but in course 
of time the foreigners gave them English names as well, and this explains 
how the Factory premises came to be known as: Danish, Huang Chi it 
(Yellow Flag); Spanish, Lu Sung &%# (Luzon); French, Kao Kung ii & 
(High Public); Chungqua # (later Mingqua), Wan Yiian i (‘Yen 


? The English adopted the term ‘factory’ from the Portuguese feitoria, a term first used by 
the Venetians and other Italians. Its use in the Far East to mean ‘a place where factors or com- 
mercial agents transact business’ can be traced to India when the Portuguese introduced this 
term as early as 1500, after which it was always used by them when referring to their trading 
stations as distinct from their cities. 

Several interesting descriptions of the factories at Canton and the life enjoyed by the foreign 
traders have come down to us. See P. Osbeck, 4 Voyage to China and the East Indies (London 
1771); W. Hickey, Memoirs of William Hickey (London 1919); W. H. Medhurst, China: 
Its State and Prospects (London 1838); W. C. Hunter, The Fan-kwae at Canton before the Treaty 
Days (London 1882) and Bits of Old China (London oe K. Hillard, My Mother’s Journal: 
A Young Lady’s Diary from 1829-1834 (Boston 1900); H. B. Morse, The Trade and Administra- 
tion of China (London 1908); H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company trading to 
China, 1675-1834 (Oxford 1926-29). 

8 In Chinese hong 7} means a row of business premises, being applied subsequently to each 
building. The term was also used to designate the Chinese merchants who traded with the 


foreigners at Canton. Later the name ‘hong’ became the appellation for any business firm. 
(S. Couling, The Encyclopaedia Sinica, Shanghai 1917: 235). 
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thousand Springs); Kuang Yiian JK i (Wide Springs), later American; 
Imperial (7.e. Austrian), Ma Ying f+) (Twin Eagles); Pao Shun ®\ih 
(Precious and Prosperous); Swedish, Sui Si (the Chinese name for Sweden); 
Old English, Lung Shun (Ji (Glorious Prosperity); ‘Chow Chow’ (i.e. 
mixed), Féng T’ai &X (Great and Affluent); New English, Pao Ho RA 
(Ensures Harmony); Dutch, Chi J %# (Assembled Righteousness); the 
Creek Factory, J Ho #1 (Justice and Peace) (in Cantonese E-wo). The 
largest Hong was the New English Factory, with a total built-over area of 
about 75,000 sq.ft., but the Danish, Chungqua and Old English Factory were 
each over 50,000 sq.ft. in area.® 

When, in later years, the foreign merchants increased in number accom- 
modation was found for each firm in separate houses on each Factory site. 
All the buildings were rebuilt more than once, because of alterations and loss 
by fire. One fire gutted the Factories in 1822 when a conflagration which 
started in a part of Canton city spread to and destroyed the Factories. In 1843 
the buildings were burned down by an anti-foreign mob and once more in 
1856, when a mob again expressed its disapproval of the presence of foreigners 
in China, after Admiral Seymour had bombarded the city of Canton. In the 
later stages the designs of the buildings were decidedly Western, and after the 
fire of 1843 three-storied structures were erected on the old sites.!° 

At the end of each season the foreign supercargoes," in common with 
all foreigners—excepting the Portuguese at Macao—had to embark in their 
ships and leave China until the next season, the times for the voyages being 
determined by the regular monsoon trade winds.” 


® In 1780 the English Company paid a rent of £700 a year; thirty years later it was £2,100 
and by 1823, £10,000. 


© Quite a number of pictures of the Factories were painted from time to time by several 
artists, foreigners as well as Chinese using the Western medium. They give us a good idea of 
what the buildings looked like. The ‘Ho Tung Collection’, bequeathed to the Hong Kong 
Government by Sir Robert Ho Tung, contains several very fine paintings, including three show- 
ing the fire of 1822 (?). The Government has managed to buy quite a few more from other 
sources. “The Chater Collecton’, also bequeathed to the Government before the War and lost 
during the Japanese occupation, was likewise rich in pictures of the Factories. Numerous 
reproductions of these may be seen in James Orange’s The Chater Collection: Pictures relating to 
China, Hongkong, Macao, 1655-1860 (London 1924); Catalogue of Pictures relating to the China 
Coast known as the Law and Sayer Collections (Hong Kong Government 1953); The Ho Tung 
Collection of Pictures (Hong Kong 1959). A picture from the Ho Tung Collection, greatly 
enlarged, is on display in the City Hall, Hong Kong. 


1! This word comes from the Portuguese sobrecarga, an officer in a merchant ship, whose duty 
it was to manage the cargo and superintend the commercial affairs of a ship. (C. de Figueiredo, 
Novo Diccionario da Lingua Portuguesa (Lisboa [n.d.], Vol. I1: 720). Many other words having 
to do with trade in the Far East come from the Portuguese interpreters. 


2 The Portuguese pioneers had, in earlier times, followed the advice of the native mariners 
in the matter of sailing seasons. 
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The English Company would have liked to prevent other European 
ships from trading to China, but no action could be taken against Dutch, 
French and other European vessels, save during a state of war. The Company 
did manage to exercise its prerogatives, however, against all British subjects, 
and ‘the insatiate desire of English merchants outside the Company’s ring 
was checked in 1693 when the Company’s charter had been renewed’. The 
Company justified itself in this policy because of the sums expended annually, 
among other things, on the purchase of costly presents for Chinese ranking 
officials.!* 

The volume of the trade at Canton grew and the Chinese mandarins, 
by setting up a sort of a guild which came to be known as the Co-Hong, 
compelled all foreign trade there to be channelled through a few Chinese 
who had the privilege to be members of this organization. By means of the 
Co-Hong the Chinese officials created a virtual monopoly in Canton, especially 
in the important items of trade, whereby the mandarins collected substantial 
perquisites from the Chinese merchants, also known as Hong merchants, who 
had bought their way into it, besides the sums they levied on the trade itself. 
Only the really important items of merchandise were restricted to the mem- 
bers of the Co-Hong, however, and there was an active though modest 
traffic in quite a number of articles with Chinese traders who were not among 
those privileged to join the Co-Hong.™ 

Through this system the foreigners paid more for Chinese merchandise 
than if they had been permitted to trade freely and received less for their 
imports than if there had been an unrestricted market. As the volume of 
the trade grew so also grew the rapacity of Chinese officialdom, for the 


13H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China, 1635-1834 
(Oxford 1926, Vol. I: 161, 177, 181, 182 passim); M. Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening 
of China, 1800-42 (Cambridge University Press, 1951: 22-23); J. M. Braga, Hong Kong and 
Macao (Hong Kong 1960: 41-2), to mention three among many books touching upon the subject. 


1 Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, London, 1903, p. 422, believe, though speaking with 
diffidence, that the word Co-Hong was ‘an exogamous union between the Latin Co- and the 
Chinese Hong’. First formally established in 17/20 it was an association of Chinese merchants 
given the exclusive right to trade with the foreign merchants in Canton. It was dissolved in 1771 
but reconstituted soon afterwards with twelve members, later increased to thirteen. They had 
many privileges, but obligations rendered them particularly vulnerable to the merciless extor- 
tions of the mandarins. It was not until the Treaty of Nanking (1842) was signed that the 
Co-Hong system was abolished and free trade inaugurated. The Chinese name for this associa- 
tion was Kung Hang 2:77 (in Mandarin, but in Cantonese Kung Hong) whence the foreign 
corruption of Co-Hong. See also E. H. Pritchard, Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Relations 
(Washington 1937) and Anglo-Chinese Relations (Urbana, Ill., 1929); H. B. Morse, International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire, Vol. 1 (London 1910); S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom 
(New York 1883); J. B. Eames, The English in China, 1600-1843 (London 1909); H. Cordier, 
Histoire générale de la Chine et de ses relations avec les pays étrangers, Vol. III (Paris 1920); 
W. C. Hunter, The ‘Fan Kwae’ at Canton (London 1882); T. R. Jernigan, China in Law and 
Commerce (New York 1905). For a recent Chinese view see Li Chien-nung, The Political History 
of China, 1840-1928 (Princeton, N.J., 1956: 13 ff). 
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bureaucratic system of China’s administration gave ample scope for the 
mandarins to exploit their positions. An appointment to Canton had become 
one of the most prized plums in the administrative service of the Chinese 


Obligatory Gifts to Mandarins 


Besides the sums extorted from the Chinese members of the Co-Hong, 
and even small traders, the mandarins saw to it that the practice became 
firmly established whereby obligatory presents had to be given, principally 
at Chinese New Year but also on other occasions. Furthermore the officials 
at Canton, who owed their appointments to the senior officials in Peking, 
were expected not only to purchase, which they did from the Chinese mer- 
chants at prices ruinously low to the sellers, valuable clocks and watches for 
the Emperor and the principal ministers, but were compelled to give presents 
as well. These articles became, thus, ‘a means of corruption between the 
Canton officials and their superiors in the capital’. 

Among these gifts the most favoured were costly curiosities in gold or 
silver, made in Europe, generally artistically enamelled and set with precious 
stones, like clocks and watches of the most intricate kind (the watches often 
in pairs), and artfully fashioned articles such as gem-studded snuff-boxes 
and automata in the form of music boxes, as well as ‘jewelled birds which 
sang when the lid opened’, among other things. These articles made by 
skilled craftsmen, in Switzerland, Paris and elsewhere and to some extent in 
Birmingham, were often expensive objects, said to ‘amuse the Mandarins in 
Canton and Peking, and were given by the Chinese Hong merchants as 
obligatory New Year presents to the Government officials’.1® 

The idea of making these gifts of watches or clocks was started by the 
Portuguese early in the 16th century, and Father Ruggieri, the first missionary 
from Macao permitted to reside in China, showed some of these articles to 

1° The Portuguese archives abound in documents dealing with the exactions and extortions 
of the mandarins over the years. See A. F. Marques Pereira, As Alfandegas Chinesas de Macau 
(Macau 1870); Bento da Franca, Subsidios para a Historia de Macau (Lisboa 1888); Eudore de 
Colomban, Histoire Abrégée de Macao (Pékin 1928); C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Historic Macao 
(Macau 1926); Arquivos de Macau (Macau 3 vols, 1929-1930), etc. Other Foreign writers have 
also touched upon this, among them: E. H. Parker, China, her History, Diplomacy and Commerce 
(London 1917: 207-9); A. Krausse, China in Decay (London 1900: 57-69); E. H. Pritchard, 
Anglo-Chinese Relations (Urbana, IIl., 1929: 19, 118-19, 220); S. Wells Williams, The Middle 


Kingdom (New York 1883, Vol. I: 294-95); R. Montgomery Martin, China: Political, Commercial 
and Social (London 1847, Vol. I: 129-30). 


16 Lord Macartney, in his diary, refers to ‘the numerous and magnificent presents which the 
Hong merchants make to the superior Mandarins at Canton who, in their turn, send a part of 
these presents to the Emperor and his ministers and favourites at Peking’. See J. L. Cranmer- 
Byng, An Embassy to China: Being the Journal kept by Lord Macartney during his embassy to the 
Emperor Ch’ien-lung, 1793-1794 (London 1962: 261). See also M. Greenberg, British Trade and 
the Opening of China 1800-42 (Cambridge University Press, 1951: 22); J. Cox, A descriptive 
Inventory of Several Exquisite and Magnificent Pieces of Mechanism and Jewellery (London 1773). 
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the mandarins at Chao-ch’ing #, then the seat of the Viceroyalty of 
Kwangtung J& # and Kwangsi J& 74. A few years later Father Ricci gave some 
of these as presents to the Emperor himself at Peking.’” They set the pattern 
for presents to the Emperor and Chinese officials by the envoys of various 
nations to China. In a few cases they were purchased by merchants or mission- 
aries from the Portuguese dealers at Macao, to present to officials at Canton 
and elsewhere in China. 

Besides importing these articles the priests took to making clocks, also 
smaller time-pieces and various automata and other contrivances—mechanical 
figures of persons and animals, even a lion and a tiger. Among the men who 
constructed these in China were the Portuguese Fathers Gabriel de Magalhaes 
(t1677) and ‘Tomas Pereira (¢1708), the Swiss Brother Coadjutor Jacques 
Brocard (+1718), the French Fathers Gilles Thébault (¢ 1766), Michel Benoist 
(+1774), Nicolas-Marie Roy (+1769), Hubert de Méricourt (+1774), Jean- 
Matthieu de Ventavon (t1787), the Moravian Father Charles Slaviczek 
(t1735) and the Austrian Brother Coadjutor Frangois-Louis Stadlin (+1790), 
to mention the most important. All these were Jesuits, members of the 
Portuguese and French Missions in China.'* 

At Macao and Canton, too, the manufacture of watches and clocks on 
a restricted scale came to be carried on, Chinese artisans being trained for 
the purpose. These timepieces, inferior in quality to the originals imported 
from Europe, served as presents for the less important mandarins and con- 
tributed to reduce the profits made on the imported articles.’ 

Describing these wares, two Chinese mandarins Cheung Yu-lam ‘fk {& # 
and Yan Kwong-yam 4J3¢ {£, in the middle of the 18th century gave a short 
description of clocks and watches which they had seen in Macao.” It has 
been stated that by the end of the 18th century clocks in China numbered 
several thousands, many of them from Europe, including quite a few extremely 


17 Pasquale D’Elia, s.j., Fonti Ricciane. Documenti originali concernenti Matteo Ricci e la storia 
delle prime relazioni tra l’ Europa e la Cina. 1579-1615 (Roma 1942-49, Vol. I: 166; Vol. II: 91, 
99-100, 123-126). 

8 Louis Pfister, s.j., Notices Biographiques et Bibliographiques sur les Fésuites de l’ancienne 
Misston de Chine (Chang-hai 1932: 251-256, 381-386, 592-593, 793, 813-820, 872-877, 974, 
913-920, 655-657 and 619-620 passim). 

19 J. Needham, Wang Ling and D. J. S. Price, Heavenly Clockwork (Cambridge 1960), 
where it is stated that ‘the full history of this interesting alliance of technology and religion has 
never been written, but Pélliot, L’Horlogerie en Chine (essay-review of A. Chapuis, Loup & de 
Saussure, La Montre Chinoise), started a sketch of it’ (T’oung Pao, 20, 1920: 61) 

The same authors mention that ‘in 1809 a Shanghai man, Hsii Ch’ao-chiin, ($4 (@ said in 
the preface to Tz Ming Chung Piao T’u Fa |" iit 2 |i: (an illustrated treatise) that he came 
of a family which had been making ‘‘European’’ clocks for five generations’ (Heavenly Clockwork: 
153-154). 

20 Ou-mun kei-leok F320. Monografia de Macau, por Tcheong-U-Lam ‘fz j& #%, e Ian- 
Kuéng-Idm () 464£. Tradugdo de chinés por Luis G. Gomes (Macau 1950: 206-7). 
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valuable pieces, set with precious stones and richly enamelled; but large 
numbers, of comparatively inferior quality, were made in China.” 


Trading in ‘Sing-Songs’ 

This traffic in clocks and watches was encouraged by Emperor K’ang-hsi 
who ordered a regular purchase of these articles for distribution among 
those of his Court whom he wished to honour. His grandson, Emperor Ch’ien- 
lung, proved to be an even more enthusiastic patron, for he gave instructions 
for the annual purchase of clocks and watches of the best kinds to the value 
of 30,000 to 60,000 taels (£12,000—{£25,000). Thus by the middle of the 
18th century the English East India Company was buying these articles, in 
London, for the value of £20,000 and more each year, to send to Canton.” 
In the pidgin-English jargon used in Canton between the foreign traders and 
their Chinese counterparts, these objects were generally called ‘sing-songs’ 
because so many of them were fitted with musical boxes which played pleasant 
tunes.”8 

The leading London suppliers of ‘sing-songs’ were the watchmakers 
Francis Magniac and Charles Cabrier (both of Swiss descent), the former 
established at Clerkenwell (England), as well as James Cox, of Shoe Lane, 
London, who bought from Geneva, and Edward Ellicott, who carried on 
business ‘under the Royal Exchange’, London.*4 The European craftsmen 
who created these articles—some of which were extremely valuable—showed 
considerable skill in their work, vying with one another in turning out the 
most ingenious and intricate objects. 


*1 This subject of the introduction and the popularization of clocks and watches in China has 
also been very ably discussed in an excellent and carefully documented article by Dr Georges 
Bonnant, “The Introduction of Western Horology in China’, in La Suisse Horlogére (International 
Edition, La Chaux-de-Fonds, 1960: 28-38). 

2 Georges Bonnant, op. cit. (in note 21): 9-10. By the beginning of the 19th century, after a 
slackening for a few years late in the 18th century, the volume grew to well over £40,000 a year, 
a fabulously large sum to be spent on these articles (see p. 80 infra). When Lord Macartney 
visited China, as H.B.M. Ambassador in 1793-94, he commented: ‘By what I saw at Jehol and 
Yiian-ming Yiian, and by the reports concerning the things I did not see (particularly in the 
ladies’ apartments, and the European palace, which latter is entirely furnished and enriched 
with articles from Europe) I am led to believe what I have been assured of, that the Emperor 
possesses to the value of two millions sterling at the least in various toys, jewellery, glass, musical 
automatons, and other figures, instruments of different kinds, microcosms, clocks, watches, 
etc., etc., all made in London’ (J. L. Cranmer-Byng, An Embassy to China, 1962: 261). 

°3 T'zti-ming-chung "3 Si (tse ming tsung in Cantonese), literally, ‘Self-singing clock’. This 
peculiar term was the nomenclature at the Chinese coast for the trade in clocks, watches and 
mechanical toys such as snuff-boxes containing jewelled birds which sang when the lid was 
opened. Needham, Wang and Price, Heavenly Clockwork (1960: 150). 

*4 This is the only reference to Charles Cabrier known to the present writer. A short reference 
to the articles of this trade is to be found in J. Cox, A Descriptive Inventory of several Exquisite 
and Magnificent Pieces of Mechanism and Jewellery (London 1773). See also S. Harcourt-Smith, 
A Catalogue of Various Clocks, Watches, Automata and other miscellaneous objects of European 
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The most costly ‘sing-songs’ were shipped from London by the English 
East India Company to their office at Canton; but besides the Company some 
of the business in these articles, obviously the less expensive ones, was in 
the hands of the officers and supercargoes of the English ships; even the 
sailors did well in this trade.2° These valuable articles were small and did 
not interfere with the cargo space of the ships. In China the men exchanged 
their wares for Chinese goods like articles of porcelain, screens, lacquered 
products and fans, chests and paintings, embroidered shawls and tapestries, 
ivories and carved jades and other stones, for most of which buyers could be 
found in Europe. The greater part of this private trade was carried on at 
Canton but some restricted business was done at Whampoa and Macao. In 
many cases the purveyors of the articles were acting on behalf of European 
principals but some must have done business for their own account.” 

The English engaged in this trade often complained that the Chinese 
got the better of the bargaining, but it continued without interruption. When 
the business by the officers and men interfered with the Company’s trade 
in the ‘sing-songs’ the Directors ordered its suspension, but these orders 
remained a dead letter.?’ 

‘We realise’, Dr Georges Bonnant explains, ‘that the Far East, ever 
since the 16th century, has been an interesting market for western horology. 


workmanship, dating from the 18th and early 19th Centuries, in the Palace Museum and Wu Ying 
Tien, Peking (Palace Museum, Peiping 1933); M. Planchon, L’Horloge: son histoire retrospective, 
pittoresque et artistique (Paris 1899); H. Michel, A propos des premiéres montres: over de erscte 
Horloges (“Technica’, Bruxelles 1956); G. H. Baillie, Clocks and Watches; an historical biblio- 
graphy (London 1951) and other books and articles apud Needham, Wang and Price, Heaventy 
Clockwork. See also H. Alan Lloyd, English Clocks for the Chinese Market, The Antique Collector 
(January-February, 1951) and R. K. Foulkes, The Ellicotts, a Family of Clockmakers, Anti- 
quarian Horology (3[4 September], 1960) apud J. L. Cranmer-Byng, An Embassy to China, 
(1962: 355). 


*5 It does not appear that other Europeans did a great deal of the business in ‘sing-songs’. 


26 Nothing seems to have been recorded in the Portuguese archives about this branch of the 
private trade in China, and there are only casual references to it in H. B. Morse’s The Chronicles 
of the East India Company trading to China, 1635-1834 (Oxford 1926-1929: 5 volumes). An 
interesting reference to the trade is mentioned by George Thomas Staunton, then 12 years old, 
who accompanied Lord Macartney to Peking as a page. In a journal kept by him he mentions a 
visit made to the business premises, in the Factories at Canton, of Captain William Mackintosh, 
who, as the skipper of the East Indiaman Hindostan was permitted to enjoy the Company’s 
‘privilege trade’. He recorded: “This evening we went to see some curious machines in clock- 
work at Captain Mackintosh’s factory. One among the others was particularly curious being a 
beautiful pyramid with golden serpents continually twirling up it and four dragons at its base 
spitting pearls and round it continually walking an elephant who at the same time moves both 
his trunk and tail’ (J. L. Cranmer-Byng, An Embassy to China, 1962: 312, quoting Staunton’s 
MS. fournal in the Library of Duke University, North Carolina). 

27 Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company (Oxford 1929, Vol. V: 71 and 154). 
Considering that the Chinese merchants at Canton were compelled to sell ‘sing-songs’ to the 
mandarins at prices far below their real worth it is not surprising that they tried to acquire them 
at bargain prices. 
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Until the 19th century, watches and clocks were, above all, intended as gifts 
brought by the missionaries and European ambassadors or sold on the spot 
by merchants, in order to enrich the collections of sovereigns, princes or 
local high dignitaries. Clocks and watches performed no practical service yet, 
for the Orientals had not the same horary system as we had and, moreover, 
the reliability of the western timekeepers suffered from the climate and the 
lack of qualified repairers. This being the case, the demand was rather for 
luxury articles intended to dazzle, amaze and divert’.”® 
In an interesting passage, Needham, Wang and Price give us an idea of 
one of the more elaborate of the pieces of ‘sing-song’ sent to China: 
Certain descriptive catalogues and inventories give us a glimpse of the kind of apparatus 
which was then being made for the Chinese market. James Cox was a clock-maker and 
jeweller who was deeply engaged in the trade and his catalogues described a remarkable 
‘Chronoscope’, the fellow piece of one which had been sent in the ‘Triton’ Indiaman to 
Canton in 1769, and which ‘now adorns the palace of the Emperor of China’. The appa- 
ratus, 16 ft. in height, was of course made in gold studded with gems, but its interest lies 
in the extent to which it embodied features characteristic of the medieval clocks of China 
and Islam. Besides a mechanised armillary sphere and celestial globe, there were jack 
figures which struck bells at the hours and quarters, flying dragons which dropped (real) 
pearls into the mouths of other creatures waiting to receive them, and an elephant which 


paraded on a horizontal wheel waving its trunk and tail. Some of the clock casing was of 
‘crystal’, permitting a view of the works, and one dial registered quarter-seconds.”® 


Residence at Macao 


By the middle of the 18th century Chinese officialdom had set the pattern, 
after a number of modifications, whereby trade should be carried on at 
Canton. With its growth—it had more than doubled from 1720 to 175630— 
the exactions and demands of the mandarins also increased. The English 
had made efforts to find openings for their ships in other Chinese ports, but 
the authorities at Canton countered this by obtaining from the Emperor, in 
1757, an edict which tightened the conditions governing the trade with the 
Europeans. This was followed by another edict, in 1760, which forbade trade 
at any Chinese port except Canton, and which imposed even stricter controls 
over the foreigners in China.*! H. B. Morse has summarized the terms of 
this edict and the restrictions enforced at the time: 


°° Georges Bonnant, op. cit. (Note 21) 1962 reprint, p.7. Most of the ‘sing-songs’ in the Peking 
Palaces have disappeared: pilfered by eunuchs or smashed and lost in the looting of Peking 
during the Boxer troubles in 1900. 


9 Heavenly Clockwork (1960: 152). 


%° See the tables in Morse, Chronicles, Vol. V; J. Macgregor, Commercial Statistics (London 
1850, Vol. V: 404-6). Imports, including coin and bullion had increased, with fluctuations, 
from £222,476 to £531,939. 


*! These regulations were printed in full in The Canton Register of July 15, 1831. See J. B. 
Eames, The English in China, 1600-1843 (London 1909: 89-90); Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 
56-57; Vol. V: 89-90; 94-98. 
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1. Foreigners were to trade and lodge with Hong merchants, at Canton, 
only. 


2. When the trading was ended and the ships despatched for Europe the 
foreigners must go to Macao. 


3. Hong merchants were to settle all their accounts justly by the time of 
the departure of the ships, and were under all circumstances to finish 
their accounts and affairs before the return of the ships. 


4. Hong merchants were to be held responsible for the wrong doings of 
foreigners to whom they had rented quarters in the Hongs to serve as 
factories, while other Chinese were not to build houses for rent to the 
Europeans. 


5. In the future foreigners were not to have Chinese servants except the 
‘established’ linguists and compradores. 


6. Chinese were forbidden to borrow money from foreigners on pain of 
severe punishment and confiscation of property. 


7. Foreigners were not to employ couriers to carry letters into the interior 
or to ascertain prices of commodities except with the advice and consent 
of the officials. 


8. Additional troops under a mandarin of war were to be charged with 
the special duty of looking after the European ships and maintaining 
order.*” 


This was an important development in the arrangements for the residence 
of foreign merchants in China when Chinese officialdom suddenly determined 
that Macao could be used by non-Portuguese foreigners, as a ‘convenient 
place of Residence from whence you may pass and repass’. Before this, when 
the loading of the ships had been completed the supercargoes were not 
permitted to remain at Canton, but had to leave in their ships and return to 
their own countries. The new instructions observed that ‘as there is a regular 
time for the ships, depending on the monsoon, there will be a fixed time 
for the supercargoes, if any business is unfinished or accounts unsettled, 
they may go to Macao and remain there, and not suffer the inconvenience 
of having to go to Europe’.* 

The change in the old arrangements now mooted by the Chinese officials 
represented a complete volte-face from the earlier attitude. As recently as 
1750, reiterating previous orders, the Canton authorities had sent a note to 
Macao reminding the Portuguese not to permit any foreigner to live at Macao, 


32 As a matter of fact articles 3, 5 and 6 were not strictly enforced ; they were practically a dead 
letter. H. B. Morse, The Trade and Administration of China (New York 1921: 183-4). 


33H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company, Vol. V: 77. 
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in accordance with earlier injunctions to this effect. For a long time, the 
foreigners at Canton had eyed Macao with much longing and now, at last, it 
seems that they would have their wish.® 

But however keen the Chinese at Canton might have been to oblige the 
foreign merchants this was more easily said than done, for the laws of Portugal 
expressly forbade the residence of foreigners in any Portuguese possession 
without a licence issued by the government in Lisbon. 

As recently as March 9, 1746, a Royal Order had been sent from Goa 
to the Governor of Macao reminding him that, contrary to earlier standing 
prohibitions, ships belonging to foreigners had been trading at Macao and 
foreigners had been living in the City of Macao. The document stressed 
that the laws should be kept, as failure of their observance meant that ‘serious 
losses would be suffered by His Majesty’s Portuguese vassals not to mention 
other inconveniences of dangerous consequence to public order’. 

To guard against such a state of affairs His Majesty ‘ordered the exact 
observance of the aforementioned prohibitions, excepting only missionaries 
who had obtained the King’s permission to carry on missionary work in the 
Portuguese Empire’. No other foreigner, the order went on to state, is 
permitted to establish himself in this City on any pretext whatsoever: 

Proceedings should be taken against any person who tries to infringe the royal orders and 
if, after due notification, he does not leave within a reasonable period he shall be expelled. 
In the same way no foreign ship may enter the port, excepting in case of emergency which 
must be properly verified. If good cause is shown such ship may enjoy the privileges of 
hospitality and, after obtaining all that which may be needed within a reasonable limit of 
time, the said ship must then leave the port. While in port, the vessel shall be placed 
under surveillance so as to prevent trading with persons residing in the city of Macao, 
failing which the penalty incurred shall be not only the impounding and confiscation of 
the merchandise and goods to be found on board, but all other penalties that may be 
necessary so as to prevent all contraband trade. 

Only ships from Manila would be excepted from this regulation and 
would be permitted the use of the port to trade, unless orders to the contrary 
should be issued by the King.** The document concluded by ordering the 

34 See document, dated April 2, 1750 (not yet indexed when examined in 1952 by the present 
writer), in the Arquivo Historico Ultramarino, Lisbon. 


35 One wonders if the change had not been accomplished by some sort of payment to the 
corrupt mandarinate. 


36 Regular trade between Macao and Manila began almost immediately after the establishment 
of Manila (1571), the Spaniards buying silk and offering South American silver in payment. 
During the Spanish domination of Portugal (1580-1640), this trade was prohibited by the Spanish 
Crown but it flourished none the less. After the Portuguese threw off Spanish rule (1640-1668) 
trade stopped but when peace was restored commercial relations were soon reestablished and 
were ‘either authorised or tolerated by both Crowns’. Macao found Manila a useful source for 
silver when Japan was closed to the Portuguese in 1639. The Spaniards bought silk, porcelain and 
other Chinese products from Macao, although a brisk trade was carried on by Chinese merchants 
between Fukien and Manila. (This subject has not received serious study yet, but see C. R. 
Boxer, Portuguese and Spanish Rivalry in the Far East during the 17th century, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, London, December 1946 and April 1947: 150-164 and 91-105.) 
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Governor ‘to register this order in the Secretariat of the Government and 
to transmit a copy to the Senate of the City for the same to be registered in 
its records’.*? 

A change such as the Chinese proposed must have been due to some 
modification in the Portuguese attitude. As a matter of fact this did happen 
to be the case, but it was not as easy as the mandarins seemed to think. ‘The 
modification took place when the Council of Goa decided on April 22, 1757 
to inform the Governor of Macao ‘not to admit any foreigner without express 
permission from the Portuguese viceroy’. Although it was not exactly a 
reversal of earlier orders this was a new approach to the subject, and it did 
show that the viceregal court at Goa might be prepared to consider special 
cases.*8 

The principal effect of the new ruling issued by the Viceroy of Portuguese 
India was interpreted to mean that Portuguese merchants at Macao might, 
with the approval of the Portuguese authorities, ‘engage’ foreigners, ostensibly 
as their employees. Every foreigner seeking to reside at Macao had thus to 
find a Portuguese sponsor. This enabled Macao houseowners, at a time when 
the little settlement had been feeling for a long time the pinch of a trade slump, 
to rent their houses, some of which were fine edifices, survivals of Macao’s 
earlier, more prosperous days. 

Among the first to make arrangements to live at Macao under the new 
conditions were Capt. Robert Jackson, Mr George Smith and Mr John 
Spencer, who had been able in 1761 to remain in China and Macao the year 
round, without the English East India Company’s licence. The Company’s 
Resident Select Committee at Canton however sent an identical letter to 
these three gentlemen: 

Agreeable to our instructions from the Hon®!* the East India Company, we hereby inform 

you that it is their positive orders that no subject of great Britain shall remain in China the 


Year round without their leave or orders for so doing but that they proceed by the first 
conveyance to the parts of India from whence they came and also that they have given the 


57 ‘Carta Regia ao Gov. e Cap.™ Geral desta Cidade sobre a admissao, commercio, e domicilio 
dos Extrangeiros em Macau’, in Livro das Ordens Regias do Leal Senado, ff. 48-49. This order 
had been preceded by two royal orders issued in 1742, prohibiting the admission of foreign 
businessmen and foreign ships (cf. Register No. 50, of the Macao Senate, ff. 178v.-181), and 
by other instructions subsequently issued in the same strain: Ordem Regia dated May 9, 1746 
and yet another on May 18, 1747 (see Macao Senate Register No. 52, ff. 18-18v.). 


38 See document dated April 22, 1757, Codex 1803-06, in the Arquivo Historico Ultramarino, 
Lisbon. It is clear from this that foreigners were not permitted to set up homes in Macao until 
the middle of the 18th century, but Macao had never closed its doors to refugees, hospitality 
being extended to them in spite of the laws which forbade this. The first British refugees arrived 
early in the 17th century after the shipwreck of the Unicorn off the coast of South China in 1620. 
The first Briton to visit Macao might have been William Carmichael, some twenty years earlier. 
(J. B. Eames, The English in China, London 1909: 14; Sir William Foster, The English Factories 
in India, 1618-21, London 1906: 266 n; The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 1608- 
1667, Vol. III, Part 1, London 1919: 142.) 
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necessary orders to their several Presidencies not to suffer any Persons to proceed to 
Canton with a view of staying any longer than the departure of the Shipping from thence. 
If however any Person who is now resident at Canton shall make it appear to us that it is 
detrimental to his Affairs in going so soon in such case You are allow’d to stay till the 
next season and no longer on pain of their resentment as the Law shall empower them.*® 
Capt. Jackson and John Spencer decided to leave but George Smith 
managed to find excuses to remain and by so doing he continued to be a 
thorn in the English Company’s side for a quarter of a century.*® 
Capt. Jackson proceeded to India and then to Goa where he managed to 
make arrangements for himself to be naturalized as a Portuguese subject. 
He turned up at Macao, sponsored by Mr Joao de Carvalho, who had arrived 
from Calcutta not long before, and was able to set up a home. Mr Carvalho, 
in common with several Portuguese and Goans at the time, had engaged in 
business in Bengal and elsewhere on the eastern coast of India during the 
trade expansion which took place during the middle of the 18th century. 
When conditions for trade with China showed some promise a few of these 
gentlemen made their way to Macao, one or two at a time, and when, in later 
years, business grew to substantial proportions, a number of them prospered.*! 
The records of the Macao Senate shed further light on the new situation 
for a “Letter written by the Governor and Captain General [of Macao], José 
Placido de Matos Saraiva’, sent to the Senate, may be seen. It states that ‘the 
Englishman Roberto Jacson [i.e., Jackson] now residing at Macao has been 
naturalized in the City by special permission given by the Viceroy of India’. 
Dated November 16, 1764 the letter from Goa went on to remind the authori- 
ties at Macao that it did not include ‘permission given for the unloading of 


39H. B. Morse, Chronicles, Vol. V: 102-103. 


4° George Smith completely ignored the Company’s repeated demands for him to leave, claim- 
ing that he was a representative of English merchants in India trying to collect money owed to 
them by Chinese merchants. He did so well in China and Macao that it suited his purpose to 
remain, although he did go to India frequently only to make his way back to China in a private 
ship in the following year. It was only when he was involved in a brush with Chinese officialdom 
in 1784, over the accidental killing of a Chinese boatman, when the Lady Hughes, of which he 
was supercargo, fired a salute, which led to his detention and subsequent release only when the 
gunner was handed over and executed, that he decided to retire from the coast of China. 
(H. B. Morse, Chronicles, Vol. 11: 99-106; H. B. Morse, The International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire, Vol. 1, chap. V: 33-42; E. H. Pritchard, The Crucial Years of Early Anglo- 
Chinese Relations, 1750-1800, Washington 1937.) 


*! Prominent among those who did well at Macao, at the end of the 18th and the beginning 
of the 19th century, were Bartholomeu Barretto, Janudrio Agostinho de Almeida, Domingos 
José Gomes, Anténio dos Remedios, Antonio Goularte la Silveira, Manuel Pereira, Domingos 
Pio Marques, José Gomes Brandao, Francisco José de Paiva, Justiniano Vieira Ribeiro, Inacio 
Baptista Cortela, etc., and, a couple of generations later, men like Joaquim José Veiga, Manuel 
Gongalves da Silva, Manuel de Figueiredo, Bernardo Estevao Carneiro, Claudio Inacio da Silva 
and others. 

The subject of the trade between Bengal and Macao has yet to be studied. Casual references 
are to be found in J. J. Campos, The Portuguese in Bengal (Calcutta 1919). 
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Opium from foreign ships at Macao’. The Senate replied to the Governor 
on November 24, 1764, pointing out that ‘the said Englishman should have 
presented the Portuguese Viceroy’s order to the Senate for registration, 
inasmuch as this special concession has not been granted to any one up to 
the present, by reason of the fact that in these Archives there are standing 
instructions to the contrary, which have not been revoked’.” 

The surviving archives at Macao do not seem to make any mention of 
George Smith.** 

Among the next to take advantage of the concession granted by the 
Viceroy of Portuguese India was M. Fran¢ois Vauquelin, the Agent in China 
of the French East India Company; he succeeded in getting permission in 
1765.44 The members of the Select Committee at Canton of the English 
East India Company also tried to get the same permission but they succeeded 
only seven years later (in 1772). They then rented the stately mansion of 
Mr Antonio José da Costa, at the Praia Grande, together with a fine residence 
within a very spacious garden at Rua de San Lourengo, for which they paid 
a rental of four hundred and fifty patacas a year, a handsome rental by the 
standards of the time.* Later, the East India Companies of other countries: 
the Netherlands, Prussia, Sweden and the Austrian Netherlands did the same 
thing. In course of time the representatives of these companies assumed some 
of the trappings of what came to be somewhat like those of a consular service. 


The ‘Country Merchants’ at Macao 


A new line of business thus came to be built up. At Canton the foreign 
merchants were limited to trading during six months each year; at Macao 
they could transact business, if they so desired, throughout the year. The ships 


42 Register No. 68 of the Macao Senate, ff. 340-340v. The present writer expresses his 
indebtedness to Father Benjamin Videira Pires, s.J., for searching the Macao archives for this 
information and several other transcriptions in the present article. 

43 The Macao records are far from complete; quite a number of the old codices and papers 
have disappeared, having succumbed to the action of bookworms and the effects of the humid 
climate. 

44 The French East India Company (La Compagnie des Indes Orientales) was a semi-govern- 
mental organization and the Agent had the status therefore almost of that of a consular represen- 
tative. Once other foreigners were allowed residence at Macao permission could not be easily 
withheld in his case. 

45 H. B. Morse, Chronicles, Vol. V: 172, 173, etc. The present-day equivalent might be well 
over $12,000. The surviving Macao archives do not contain any mention of the authorization 
granted to the English Company, but the fact that correspondence was exchanged with them in 
subsequent years shows that an arrangement had been entered into, and the mere fact that they 
lived in Macao is proof of acquiescence by the Portuguese. Anténio José da Costa was a promi- 
nent citizen who was appointed Governor of Macao in 1780. He died a year later before complet- 
ing his term of office. 

46 The Macao archives seem to be silent about the permission given to the representatives of 
the various Western governments and their East India Companies to install themselves at 
Macao. 
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carrying the goods were confined to the sailings dependent on the monsoons, 
but with the merchandise stored in godowns at Macao the volume of this busi- 
ness could be spread out over twelve months, and it expanded gradually. The 
senior members of the English East India Company would probably have 
scorned to trade at Macao; not so the East India Companies of other nations, 
the private merchants and even some of the English Company’s juniors. 

A working arrangement was established whereby Portuguese merchants 
at Macao, by co-operating with their foreign friends and acting as their 
sureties with the Portuguese authorities, helped to build up business at 
Macao whereby both sides benefited, although it is generally believed at 
Macao that the share allotted to the Portuguese was always relatively small. 
In the course of this business transactions followed in which links were 
established between Macao merchants and British, Indian, Parsi, Armenian 
and Goan merchants in Eastern India, at such places as Calcutta, Madras, 
Chandanagore, Pondicherry, etc. The English E. I. Company called these 
traders in India ‘Country merchants’, and their ships ‘Country ships’.*” 

By making use of Macao and Portuguese sponsors in this little place, 
the ‘interlopers’, as the Company also called them, met with considerable 
success, for quite a number of people in India were able thus to carry on a 
brisk private trade, and an arrangement resulted which proved profitable in a 
three-cornered way. The Macao authorities also collected benefits from the 
import taxes levied on the goods. This was not the first occasion when this 
had been done; there had been previous, short-lived transactions, and George 
Smith had managed to evade the Company’s expulsion orders since 1761. 
But this was the first sustained and successful effort which came to plague 
the English Company’s monopoly by real and determined opposition, while 
the newcomers were not burdened with the heavy overhead expenses which 
the Company incurred with its expensive staff living in lavish style. 

The advantages accruing to Macao and its citizens were not readily 
evident at the time when the idea was first mooted, but in later years it was 
found that besides the proportions of the profits paid to the Portuguese 
merchants at Macao and revenues for the public exchequer, the opportunity 
arose for clerks and others to find employment. As the number of foreign 
traders increased and as the volume of trade grew so also did the number of 
jobs increase for clerical occupations and interpreters at Macao as well as 
Canton, besides the variety of jobs involved in the supervision of the unload- 


* Used originally in a disparaging sense to identify native merchants and their ships in India, 
the term was employed by the English East India Company to include merchants and their ships 
not in the service of the Company. Yule and Burnell feel that the idiom in English may have 
been taken from the Portuguese ‘da terra’—of the country, hence ‘native’. See Yule and Burnell 
Hobson-Fobson: 266-67; W. C. Hunter, The Fan-kwae at Canton: 33; W.H. Coates, The Old 
Country Trade (London: 1911). 
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ing and loading and storage of goods, and as intermediaries between the 
foreigners and the Chinese. All this paved the way for similar occupations in 
Hong Kong when the British colony was established two or three generations 
later.*® Several Portuguese went into business on their own, too, and some of 
them did very well; there were several stevedores and a couple of Portuguese 
shipbuilders and repairers. Two or three dockyards were set up on Lappa 
Island across Macao’s Inner Harbour. 

There were persons in Macao who opposed the entry of the foreigners; 
among these were some of the clerics. Several bishops in succession to each 
other were particularly hostile to the idea and one of them expressed the 
fear that the foreigners ‘would corrupt the morals of the citizens’.* 

This was not the first time that there had been objections, for when, in 
1732, Emperor Yung-chéng ¥£iE proposed, repeating an earlier suggestion 
made by his father, Emperor K’ang-hsi §&, that China’s trade with Western 
countries should be concentrated at and limited to Macao, ‘with the object 
of keeping the “‘barbarians’’ out of China’, the bishops of Macao, Peking and 
Nanking, supported by Antonio do Amaral Meneses, Governor of Macao, 
had succeeded in persuading the Viceroy at Goa to veto the Macao Senate’s 
acceptance of the idea. The Senate sent a protest to the Governor, to no 
purpose.®° One of the bishops was ‘filled with horror at the thought of men, 
worse than brutes and without fearing God’s or human laws, who hired their 
own wives to foreigners living at Macao’.*! 

It should be mentioned that the newcomers who came to apply for 
residence at Macao were mainly Britons, Parsis and Armenians but there was 
a sprinkling of Dutchmen, Frenchmen and others, and a number of women 
did take to living as mistresses (or ‘pensioners’) with the foreign men, very 
few of whom were married, while even the Benedicks, with very few excep- 
tions, did not bring their wives with them on the uncomfortable journeys 
from Europe and America to China. The English Company’s rules prohibited 
marriage with local women in India and in the Company’s establishments in 
the Far East, but the rules did not forbid the liaisons which became quite a 


48 J. P. Braga, The Portuguese in Hong Kong and China (Macao 1944). The subject of the work 
done by the interpreters from Macao, at Canton and Hong Kong merits study. 


49M. Teixeira, Macau e a sua Diocese (Macau 1940, Vol. II: 261-2, ff). 
50 Arquivos de Macau, 1929, Vol. 1: 253-269. 


51 Subsequently when, in 1777, Dom Frey Alexandre da Silva Pedrosa Guimaraes, Bishop 
of Macao, took office as acting governor, pending the arrival of the new Governor designate, 
one of his first acts was to send a recommendation to the Viceroy of Portuguese India proposing 
that foreigners should be forbidden the use of Macao. The Viceroy referred the matter to the 
Senate, and there was exchange of correspondence, from which on this occasion the Senate 
emerged victorious. Arguivos de Macau, 1929, Vol. 1: 323-333. See various letters in codex 
Estado da India, Correspondencia Official, 1792 in the Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa. See also 
Casimiro Christovao de Nazareth, Mitras Lusitanas no Oriente (Nova Goa 1924, Vol. II: 314, 
329-331 passim). 
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common practice. In fact some of the foreigners traded in the names of their 
local ‘pensioners’.®” 

Be that as it may, several British ‘interlopers’ had appeared at Canton and 
settled at Macao, as representatives of private traders in India, alleging often 
that it was their intention to try and collect debts due by the Hong merchants 
and other Chinese traders to them or their constituents in India. For a number 
of years the Chinese merchants had been experiencing difficulties and, offering 
high rates of interest, in contravention of the Chinese government’s express 
instructions, had induced the ‘Country merchants’ in India to let them have 
cash loans or goods running into considerable sums of money, on extended terms. 
These loans were unsecured and the borrowers kept getting more and more 
deeply involved for, with the high interest compounding, the debts owed by 
Chinese ‘Hong’ and other merchants amounted eventually to over 4,300,000 
dollars.5* By 1777 only four of the Hong merchants were said to be solvent.** 


52 Although the majority of the foreigners living in Macao probably never gave a thought to 
marriage a few of them did marry their ‘pensioners’, generally in secret. One of the women who 
did marry a foreigner was Martha da Silva, who ‘wedded a foreign merchant [Thomas van 
Mierop, of the East India Company’s staff and presumably son of one of London’s leading 
insurance men, according to information obtained by Mr Austin Coates] under romantic cir- 
cumstances’ (C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Historic Macao, Macao 1926: 134-135). She was not 
very well educated and seems to have experienced difficulty about the spelling of her husband’s 
name, for when, later in life, she built a ship she called it the Martha Merope. Her husband had 
left her a considerable fortune which she employed in business and did well, and at death she 
bequeathed to the Santa Casa da Misericordia (the Holy House of Mercy) a large sum of money 
to be devoted to charitable purposes. Her portrait, with her surname mispelt ‘Merop’, may still 
be seen hanging in the committee room of this eleemosynary institution. (See the archives of the 
Loyal Senate and the records of the Santa Casa da Misericordia. Father Videira informs the 
present writer that the papers of the ecclesiastical authorities at Macao also contain several 
references to this subject.) 

When, in later years, European concerns, especially British, set up successful businesses in 
the Far East they followed the old ruling, first established by the English East India Company, 
forbidding marriage to local women. 


53 The term is derived from the Dutch daaler, derived from thaler, an abbreviation of Joachims- 
thaler, first coined in 1518 in the valley (German thal or dale) of St Joachim in Bohemia. The 
earliest English reference to ‘dollar’ in the Far East seems to be in the records of the E.I. Co.’s 
ship Surat in 1664, when the ship’s factors offered to deposit with the Chinese authorities ‘1,000 
dollars, deposite for “‘our Ship’s measure”, y" 1200; and after came a thousand five hundred 
Ryas’. Morse explains that this was the ‘real-of-eight’ and after 1675 also ‘piece-of-eight’, i.e., 
the peso duro of eight reals. “The coin was the same as that known through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries as the Spanish (or Mexican) dollar, constituting the medium of international 
exchange in China until 1857. It contained 416 grains of silver 900 fine, with an intrinsic value 
of 4s.2d. The Company invoiced it at 4s.6d. until 1619, and thereafter at 5s.’ The term ‘dollar’ 
appeared for the first time in the Company’s records in 1681. The ‘pillar’ dollars came from the 
mints of Spain, having the ‘Pillars of Hercules’ in the design, and were referred to as such in 
1700, coming via Mexico and Manila. The sign ‘$’ for the Mexican dollar does not seem to have 
been used in the Company’s records in China until 1828, after which it became current in the 
Far East (C. F. Remer, The Foreign Trade of China, Shanghai 1926: 23-25; E. Kann, The 
Currencies of China, Shanghai 1926: 295-298; 310-312; H. B. Morse, Chronicles, Vol. 1: 47 
and 96; Vol. IV: 111 and 174). 

54 In terms of modern currency the debts would amount to an enormous sum. (Michael 
Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-42, Cambridge 1951: 21; H. B. Morse, 
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In consequence of this state of affairs the Chinese officials demanded 
the setting up of a fund, which was a ‘voluntary’ levy on the foreign trade, in 
the form of a 3% ad valorem contribution collected by the Hong merchants 
themselves on all imported goods, excepting woollens, calicoes and iron, and 
was paid into the treasury of their association. The foreigners called this the 
Consoo Fund.® 

In actual practice the tax was often increased and at times 6% of the 
value of the imports had to be paid into the fund, very little of which was 
applied, however, to the payment of debts. The Peking and Canton authorities 
saw to it that the money was used to defray all sorts of expenses, as the figures 
for 1793, given as an example, serve to show: 


Cong Ka, a sum annually presented to the Emperor originally 

established instead of clocks, watches, etc., but continued although 

similar articles were again demanded bi. dak . Tls 55,000 
Quan Suie,*" a contribution to defray the expenses . a the hue, 

demanded whenever revolt increased the expenses in this Depart- 


ment: 
foc Pukien ... .. . ee ee ee ee re ae ae 50,000 
for Setchuen [Seechwan] . te ae ce a eee. ee 25,000 
To discharge debts of Sinqua to » Europeans . sa ; 42,500 
Clocks, watches, and pieces of mechanism for the Emperor by order 
of the Hoppo ‘a ak ae Se ke ae ae ee ea ee 100,000 





Tls 272,500°° 


Any excuse seems to have provided the opportunity for the mandarins 
to raid the Fund: floods in the north, drought, expenses of embassies, like 
Macartney’s, and even for the personal use of the officials. 

The Chinese name for the building used as the Consoo House was 
£47 @ #8 yang-hang hui-kuan. The edifice, in its spacious grounds, was owned 
by the Hong merchants and was used by them as their meeting place. 

It seems that among those who were creditors of the Canton merchants 
were London sellers of ‘sing-songs’ who, being anxious to do business, 
appear to have sold to the Canton merchants on credit. In great part the 
bankruptcy of the Chinese merchants was due, as has been shown, to the 
heavy exactions by the mandarins, and this resulted in the business in ‘sing- 
songs’ dropping off; the Canton merchants were no longer in a position to 
make gifts of valuable jewellery and costly mechanical toys purchased by the 


Chronicles, Vol. 11: 43-47; P. Auber, China, an Outline of its Government, Laws and Policy, 
London 1834: 179-80; J. B. Eames, The English in China, London 1909.) 

55 The name Consoo is derived from Kung so 4. fif, or guild, and seems to be an appellation 
given by the foreigners when the Fund was set up (S. Couling, The Encyclopaedia Sinica, 
Shanghai 1917: 132). 
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58 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. III: 62. 
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mandarins at ridiculously low prices. The officials in Peking continued to 
demand, however, what they had come to consider theirs by right; and the 
Hong merchants had still to send ‘sing-songs’ to the mandarins at the Imperial 
Court regardless of the sacrifices that this represented or the hardships entailed 
and borne by the merchants at Canton. In hopes of an improvement in 
conditions the London suppliers seem to have been prepared to allow their 
old customers in China extended terms, but this only aggravated the situation. 


Presence of ‘Interlopers’ 


James Cox, the merchant of Shoe Lane, London, being owed a great deal 
of money by some of the Canton merchants, went bankrupt. The goods 
stocked by him were extremely valuable and he had to resort to strenuous 
efforts to meet his obligations. He even attempted, owing ‘to the great scarcity 
of money in the East Indies’, to sell his stock in a lottery in London, for which 
special permission was given by Parliament in 1774.°® His son, John Henry 
Cox, then only 23 years of age, was persuaded by his father’s creditors to apply 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company in London for permission 
to proceed to China and stay there ‘for a period of three years to sell his “sing- 
songs” ’® and, we may presume, to try to collect money owed by the Chinese 
to his father’s firm. Permission was granted by the Directors and John Henry 
Cox appeared at Canton on January 27, 1781, as an independent merchant.® 

As we have seen, he was not the first such trader to enter the market, 
others had appeared and some of them had remained but most of these men 
had been summarily ousted. In his case, however, the Directors in London 
had taken a lenient, not to say sympathetic, attitude and it was with their 
authorization that he was allowed to set up in business in China. Young Cox 
reached Canton to learn that a Scotsman named John Reid had arrived in 
1779 ‘with a Commission from His Imperial Austrian Majesty as Consul at 
Canton and Chief of the Austrian Factory’. Reid had previously seen service 
in the Company’s marine establishment at Bengal and in that capacity had 
noticed the advantages of trading in China. The stratagem he had managed 


5° Needham, Wang and Price, Heavenly Clockwork, 1960: 152 and 207, in which reference 
is made to Cox’s catalogues: 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Several Superb and Magnificent Pieces of Mechanism and 
Jewellery exhibited in Mr. Cox’s Museum at Spring Gardens, Charing Cross—Cox, London 
1772. 

A Descriptive Inventory of the Several Exquisite and Magnificent Pieces of Mechanism and 
Jewellery comprised in the Schedule annexed to an Act of Parliament made in the thirteenth year 
of H. M. King George III, for enabling Mr. James Cox of the City of London, feweller, to dispose 
of his Museum by way of Lottery —Cox, London 1774. 
® Georges Bonnant, The Introduction of Western Horology, quoting letter from J. H. Cox to 

J. H. Bradshaw in the India Office Library, Vol. 77: 95-6. 
61 M. Greenberg, British Trade, 1951: 22. 
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to contrive would enable him to proceed to Canton and reside at Macao. 
The Company’s supercargoes at Canton presented with this peculiar situation 
decided that they could not very well refuse his credentials and he was per- 
mitted to try his hand as a merchant, at a juncture when trade was extremely 
difficult.® 

When Cox arrived he found that most of the Chinese merchants having 
dealings with foreigners were insolvent and that it would be only with the 
greatest difficulty that he might be able to sell some of his wares. He even 
decided to try and exchange some of his goods for Chinese produce and in 
this he was successful. This enabled him to go into other business as well, 
and at the end of the season he turned up at Macao and applied for permission 
to reside there during the summer months, with Mr Joao de Carvalho as 
his sponsor. 

At Macao, Cox joined Reid in business but it was not until a year later 
that a firm which went by the name of Cox and Reid evolved. The partners 
were joined, subsequently, by Daniel Beale, formerly a ship’s purser in the 
English Company’s service who, following the example set by Reid, obtained 
for himself the representation in China of the Kingdom of Prussia. ‘Through 
these three merchants a number of people in India, among them several 
prosperous Parsi merchants and even some of the Company’s officers, were 
able to ship Indian goods to China. This led the East India Company to 
think of the expedient of setting up its own House of Agency, with members 
of its staff as representatives at Canton, to handle the business and accounts 
of private merchants in India desirous of trading in China, to compete with 
the ‘interlopers’. The E. I. Company’s experiment did not prove successful, 
for business men and the Company’s own personnel in India did not care to 
entrust their trade to an organization sponsored by the Company.*® 

The business of Cox and Reid grew and before long the partners felt that 
they should have their own ships in which to carry their own or their clients’ 
goods besides using the vessels of their Portuguese sponsors at Macao or 
their business associates at Calcutta. They bought two small Indian-built 
ships, the Supply and the Enterprise, which were soon engaged in carrying 
principally cotton piecegoods, raw cotton and opium but also a variety of 
Indian products from India to China.** From the very beginning this business 


62 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 85. 


6° Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 191, 206, 285, passim. Subsequently, the Company decided 
to make another attempt and reopened its House of Agency in 1815 but, as with the earlier 
attempt, little business could be obtained from private traders in India, whether Parsis or Indians, 


or British members of the Company’s staff, who preferred to deal with the ‘Country merchants’ 
(Morse, Chronicles, Vol. 11: 196-197, 206, 264, 285, 302, 327; Vol. III: 231 passim). 


64 The earliest printed quotations seem to be those which appeared from time to time in 
Gazeta de Macao, a weekly published from 1824 to 1826. 
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was of appreciable volume, and as numbers of the East India Company’s 
junior employees in India were involved in it it had considerable unofficial 
sympathy as well as support. 

Being of an enterprising turn of mind, Cox and his associates were not 
content merely to do business in established lines or to enter into competition 
with the East India Company; they began looking for other forms of activity. 
Among the ventures upon which they embarked with considerable enthusiasm 
was a new trade, that of buying furs on the Pacific coast of North America 
for sale at Canton and Macao.® 


Trading in Furs 


The first to realize the possibilities of this trade were the officers and 
crew of Captain Cook’s ships. In his last voyage into the Pacific, Captain 
James Cook, the explorer of the Pacific, had visited the west coast of Canada 
and there his men had acquired from the Red Indians a quantity of sea-otter 
and other furs, ‘finer and softer than any others we know of’, in exchange for 
things like blankets, knives, iron nails, glass beads and other trifles. Captain 
Cook died during the voyage but his ships, the Resolution and the Discovery, 
put in at Macao and Whampoa on their way home in 1779. Here the officers 
and men found that these skins acquired so cheaply could be sold in South 
China at good prices, the best for $120 per piece, a phenomenally profitable 
business.® ‘The Chinese were happy to get these fine furs, highly esteemed 
not only for coats and surcoats to be worn by men as well as women in 
Northern China and for caps and boots for winter wear, but for lining or 
trimming the state robes of the mandarins. 

This is not surprising when one considers that the skins from the 
Canadian coast were among the ‘richest, rarest and most durable known’, 
but had not yet appeared in Canton; the Russians had, however, supplied 
pelts like these previously in Peking, obtained from the Bering Strait. The 
English sailors were not content with the prices which the Chinese merchants 
were prepared to pay, for they expected more and complained that the 
bargaining for the furs was ‘unusually sharp’ !® 


> For a study of sources: M. E. Wilbur, The East India Company and the British Empire in 
the Far East (Stanford 1945). 


66 To arrive at present-day values the Dollar should be multiplied at least twenty-five to 
thirty times. In other words each pelt would be worth over $3,000 today. 


8? Capt. James Cook and Capt. James King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean (London 1784, 
Vol. III: 419 ff). Among the members of the expedition was John Webber, draughtsman, who 


published in 1792, among other fine pictures, two coloured stipple engravings of places in 
Macao. 
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Captain King referred to the business: 


One of our seamen sold his stock, alone, for eight hundred dollars, and a few prime skins 
which were clean and had been well preserved were sold for one hundred and twenty each. 
The whole amount of the value, in specie and goods, that was got for the furs in both 
ships, I am confident, did not fall far short of two thousand pounds sterling; and it was 
generally supposed that at least two-thirds of the quantity we had originally got from the 
Americans [Red Indians] were spoiled and worn out, or had been given away and other- 
wise disposed of, in Kamchatka. When, in addition to these facts, it is remembered that 
the furs were, at first, collected without our having any idea of their real value; that the 
greatest part had been worn by the Indians, from whom we had purchased them; that 
they were afterward preserved with little care, and frequently used for bed-clothes, and 
other purposes, during our cruise to the North; and that, probably, we had never got the 
full value of them in China; the advantages that might be derived from a voyage to that 
part of the American coast, undertaken with commercial views, appears to me of a degree 
of importance sufficient to call for the attention of the public. 


Captain King went on to explain that the seamen were so ‘possessed to 
return and buy another cargo of skins to make their fortunes, that it was not 
far short of mutiny’. 

Among the other furs available, as pointed out by Capt. King, were 
beaver, marten, sable, ermine, fox, wolf, wolverine and bear. These furs were 
‘superior to those found anywhere’ and the writer believed that, in the Canton 
market, they would fetch top prices.® 

Sensing a good thing, the firm of Cox and Reid bought a small brig of 
60 tons, under the command of Captain James Hanna, and despatched the 
little vessel with a small cargo of woollens, blankets, iron bars, knives, nails, 
etc. and a supply of ornaments and baubles to the north-west coast of America, 
to barter with the Red Indians in Canada for furs. The area was supposed 
to be a preserve of the South Sea Company, of London, but this did not seem 
to worry Cox and his friends in the least. Five hundred and sixty sea-otter 
skins were obtained and landed and sold at Canton for over £5,000.® 

Other voyages followed and the ventures proving so profitable Cox and 
his partners felt that there was scope for a bigger capital investment. They 
decided to give an opportunity to some of their constituents and friends in 
Calcutta to join them in the business, with Cox and Reid handling the business 
with the Chinese, for which they would earn a commission. The Bengal Fur 
Society was thereupon established at Calcutta and ships were despatched, 
beginning in 1785, to Nootka Sound, off Vancouver Island, and other places 
in that region to obtain furs. The early voyages were very lucrative and the 
firm of ‘interlopers’ was able to turn over large sums of silver to the East 
India Company at Canton, in exchange for the Company’s bills on London. 
Among the ships despatched were, in 1786, the Nootka, 200 tons (Captain 


8 Cook and King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean (London 1784, Vol. III). 


6° An interesting exercise would be an attempt to work out comparative figures in terms of 
modern values. The total might be as much as £30,000 to £45,000. 
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Meares) from Calcutta and, in 1788, the Iphigenia, 150 tons (Captain Meares) 
from Macao.”° 

In London, two brothers, John and Richard Cadman Etches formed, 
with a number of friends, the King George’s Sound Company to promote the 
fur trade between the Canadian coast and South China. Their ships, the 
King George and the Queen Charlotte, were entrusted to the management of 
the East India Company at Canton. Other London merchants followed suit 
and the East India Company realised that they were missing a good business. 
We find them sending, in 1787, ‘ships to the north-west coast of America’, 
to load furs, while the Company sent shipments of furs from London.”! 

They were not the only ones who went after this business, for Calcutta 
merchants, co-operating with various Europeans, despatched vessels to the 
Pacific coast of Canada, while citizens of the new Republic of the United 
States of America also got to hear of the opportunity and vessels flying the 
Stars and Stripes began making their way to Nootka Sound and adjacent 
waters to get furs for sale in Canton. Eventually ships engaging in this trade 
between Canada and China were sporting a variety of standards: those of the 
United States, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Genoa, Tuscany, 
Sardinia, Naples, Denmark, Prussia and Hanover. Returning to China they 
did not enter the port of Macao but, after obtaining their pilots at Taipa, 
proceeded up the river to Whampoa. The Select Committee of the East 
India Company did what they could to discourage the trade but in this they 
were not successful.”* Among the Americans who did very well in this business 
was John Jacob Astor, whose great fortune of later years was built up from 
the profits first made from the sale of Canadian furs in China. By 1810 he 
was doing so well that he formed the American Fur Company.”* 


The Expulsion of the ‘Dadaloy’ 

The scramble for the use of Macao by all sorts of people was on, for 
the majority of those in the fur traffic were private traders who were keen on 
being able to co-operate with colleagues established at Macao. This led the 
Portuguese Crown to repeat the injunctions, reminding the authorities at 


70 J. Meares, Voyages made in 1788 and 1789, from China to the North West Coast of America. 
To which are prefixed, an Introductory Narrative of a Voyage performed in 1786, from Bengal, in 
the Ship Nootka; and Some Account of the Trade between the North West Coast of America and 
China; and the Latter Country and Great Britain (London 1790). The subject was of interest and 
editions appeared in French (1794), Italian and Swedish translations and again in English in 
ey See also J. W. Caughey, History of the Pacific Coast of North America (Los Angeles 1933: 

87-194). 

71 In 1793, the East India Co. bought the Iphigenia from Messrs. Cox and Reid at Macao 
for $10,500. 

” H. B. Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 135, 150, 173-4, 180, 185, 193, 202, passim. 


°K. W. Porter, John Facob Astor Business Man (Cambridge, Mass. 1931, Vol. I, ch. 7-9 
and Vol. II, ch. 13-16); H. B. Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 135. 
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Macao, by a Law published on May 6, 1785, that foreign ships, with the 
exception of Spanish vessels, were prohibited from using the port of Macao 
for purposes of trade. A year later a letter from the Viceroy at Goa, dated 
May 8, 1786, stressed the necessity of respecting the law.”4 

An exception was made in the case of vessels of war. For instance, on 
January 3, 1787, two ships of the French navy put in at Macao, under the 
command of Comte de La Pérouse, Jean-Francois de Galaup. They were 
La Boussole, commanded by La Pérouse himself, and L’ Astrolabe, under 
Captain de Langle. They were made welcome by the Portuguese authorities 
and permission was given for the carrying out of astronomical and other 
observations, in terrestrial magnetism, one of the scientific studies the French 
navigator was making in the course of his voyage. Among La Pérouse’s other 
tasks was to attempt to discover the North-west Passage to the Far East, 
north of Canada.” 

The French officers spent several pleasant weeks at Macao, and in 
Camoens’ Gardens they set up a small pavilion to carry out their observations. 
Before leaving Macao, the French took on several Portuguese sailors to 
replenish their crews, and the vessels sailed for the Philippines and other 
places, carrying out a great deal of useful exploration in the northern as well 
as southern parts of the Pacific. In the course of his voyage La Pérouse 
reached Botany Bay on January 26th, 1788. Here he buried Pére Receveur, 
the chaplain, and a couple of his men, Portuguese sailors who had been signed 
on in Macao.” A fortnight later the French ships left Australia, after which 
no more was heard of them. In 1826 Capt. P. Dillon discovered what he 
believed to be the wreckage of La Boussole and L’ Astrolabe, on a reef to the 
north of the New Hebrides Islands.” 

While Count La Pérouse and his expedition were at Macao, two French 
men-of-war, La Resolution, 50 guns, under Commander d’Entrecasteaux, 
Senior Officer of the French Naval Forces in India, and the Subtile, 28 guns, 
appeared at the Taipa anchorage on February 16 of the same year, asking for 
pilots to take them to the Bocca Tigris higher up the river. This seems to 
have given ‘cause for dismay’ to the Select Committee of the English East 
India Company at Canton, and was duly reported to the Court of Directors, 


74 Macao Senate Archives, Register No. 71, ff. 256-262. 

7° M. L. A. Milet-Mureau, Voyage de La Pérouse autour du Monde pendant les années 1785- 
1788 (Paris 1797); J-J de La Billardiére, Relation du voyage a la recherche de La Pérouse (Paris 
1797); Laharpe, Relation abrégée du voyage de La Pérouse, pendant années 1785, 1786, 1787 et 
1788 (Leipsick 1799). 

76 


77 See La Billardiére, op. cit., in Note 75; P. Dillon, Narrative of a Voyage in the South Seas 
for the Discovery of the fate of La Pérouse (London 1829); Dumont d’Urville, Voyage de la 
corvette ‘L’ Astrolabe’ (Paris 1833). 
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for it was inconceivable to the Committee that vessels of war should want to 
visit Whampoa which was essentially a harbour for merchant craft. The 
French had no intention, however, of engaging in trade and after ships’ 
supplies had been taken on board and without loading any Chinese cargo they 
left these waters. The Committee heaved a sigh of relief and reported 
accordingly to the Court of Directors at London, so jealous were they of 
anything that savoured of competition to their trade at Canton.’8 

For merchant vessels the Portuguese laws were explicit and the first ship 
to fall under the expulsion orders, in 1787, was the Calhariz, better known 
by its earlier name, Dadaloy, which had been known, for a couple of years, as 
the Hamot. She was now under the command of a Portuguese skipper, 
Ricardo José Bello. This vessel, as the Dadaloy, had been involved, not long 
before, in a succession of disagreeable incidents, at Macao, Whampoa and off 
the South China coast.’® In 1780 she was commanded by Capt. John McClary 
and visited the Taipa anchorage, where a Spanish sloop among other vessels 
was also anchored. On May 20, 1781 when the Spanish vessel set sail for 
Manila, Capt. McClary went off in pursuit. Soon afterwards he returned to 
Macao with the Spanish ship and declared that he had captured the vessel 
as his prize, claiming that he had a commission in the form of ‘letters of 
marque and reprisal’. 

The Portuguese authorities ordered the immediate release of the Spanish 
sloop but this order McClary refused to obey. Then a storm arose and the 
Spanish vessel was wrecked, upon which McClary was detained and ordered 
to pay compensation to the extent of 70,000 Spanish dollars. He was only 
released, two months later, when he paid this money, not until he had been 
threatened with delivery to the Chinese for trial as a pirate.®° 

McClary then left in the Dadaloy for Whampoa where, three months later, 
in August 1781, he was involved in another incident, for he seized a Country 
ship from Surat, the Felix, which was under Dutch colours. Claiming that a 
state of war existed between England and Holland, and, in complete disregard 
of the general understanding that the neutrality of the ports of China should 
be respected by every nation, he took the Felix as his prize. He made prepara- 
tions to leave Whampoa and to take the Felix with him, to which the mandarins 
objected, threatening reprisals, and they despatched reinforcements to the 
Chinese forts. Eventually a compromise was reached between the mandarins 


78 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 134. 


In Portuguese and English documents the spelling used for this ship’s name was very 
capricious and it appears as Dadaloy, Dodaloy, Dadoloy, Dadeloy, Dadelay, Dedelay and other 
variants. 

8° C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Historic Macao (1926: 193). See Register of Proceedings of the 
General Councils of the Macao Senate, 6 Sept.1752 to 27 October, 1786, ff. 107-108v.; 108v.-109; 
109-109v.; 109v.-110v. 
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and McClary, the latter being ‘permitted to withhold an iron chest containing 
pearls and gold freighted by. Armenians’. The contents of the chest were 
stated to be invoiced at 89,128 rupees (over £30,000).*! 

The Governor of Kwangtung wrote ordering the English East India 
Company to make restitution, compel McClary to pay compensation and to 
keep the peace for the future. In the course of a rather bitter admonition the 
Chinese Governor pointed out: 


You English are a lying and troublesome people, for other Nations that come to Canton 
are peaceful and do not hurt any one, but you English are always in trouble, . . . Your 
Chief and Second Supra Cargoes® are sent here by your King to superintend the Business 
of the Company—and private Persons are permitted to trade here by the same Power—why 
did you therefore say that you had not the Power to prevent the Misdeeds of these People, 
and refused to obey when I ordered to come to the Boca Tigris** to oblige this McClary 
to restore what he had taken?*4 


The Select Committee reported the matter to the Court of Directors in 
London and informed them that ‘McClary had made a compromise with the 
Chinese Mandareens, who were very apprehensive of being disgraced in their 
Contest with him, which we think was dishonourable to both parties & of a 
pernicious tendency to our Affairs’.®® 

On the one hand the ‘Country merchants’ demanded the right to trade 
freely in China and, on the other, the Select Committee were anxious to 
retain their monopoly, but, posing as consular representatives of various 
European states, these independent merchants ‘every day commit some 
irregularity . . . for which the Company are held responsible, for the 
Mandarins will not allow themselves to believe, that every Englishman, who 
comes here, is not under the Controul of the Chief [Superintendent]’. 


81 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 79. The equivalent of this sum in modern times might 
amount to a quarter of a million pounds sterling. 

82 This was the form in which the term Supercargo was often written in the 18th century 
(See Note 11 supra). 

83 Boca de Tigre, the name given by the Portuguese, based on the Chinese original Hu-mén 
Be F4, which the British rendered as Boca Tigris and was adopted subsequently by other nations, 
in the Pearl River estuary. 

84 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 65. 

85 Some years later, in 1831, summarizing the views of the Select Committee at Canton, on 
the conduct of the mandarins, a despatch was sent to the Governor-General of India, in the 
course of which the McClary incident was mentioned. An extract of the relevant portion of 
this document reads: 

In the year 1781, a Captain MacLary commander of the Country ship ‘Dodaloy’ from Bengal, 

took violent possession of a Dutch ship with much valuable property, at anchor, in the Port 

of Whampoa, defied the Chinese Government and was proceeding to Sea with his prize—When 
threats towards him were found unavailing the following ingenious arrangement took place 
through the mediation of the Hong Merchants. The Dutch Prize being near the Bogue Fort 

(Bocca Tigris Fort), Captain MacLary ordered his people out of her, when she was boarded 

by a Chinese Mandarin, and Soldiers, in a shouting triumphant manner, as if recaptured by 

force. In reward of his condescention Captain MacLary was secretly permitted to retain an 

iron chest, containing pearls and gold to a large value. . . (Morse, Chronicles, Vol. IV: 315). 
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McClary was neither a Company employee nor a representative of a European 
state; even by the standards of his days he was nothing but a pirate.®¢ 

A few weeks later the Select Committee had to report that Capt. McClary, 
in the Dadaloy, with another ship, the Death and Glory, which also claimed 
to be a privateer, ‘had captured two ships from Macao . . . to reimburse the 
loss sustained by him last year’. They also 

likewise beg leave to prefer another complaint against this Gentleman for going forcibly 

on board a Chinese Junk near Banca belonging to a principal Merchant [Chowqua], a 

Hong merchant of this place [Canton] which he plundered for 4 days & took out goods 

to a very considerable amount on pretence of their being Dutch.§” 

These piracies led to complaints being lodged, by the Governor of Macao 
and the Netherlands’ Superior Council at Batavia with the Governor-General 
of India, Mr Warren Hastings. To them Mr Hastings replied stating that the 
Council in India had caused McClary to be apprehended, and charged at 
Fort William, only to release him ‘because there were no proofs, or valid 
grounds for a criminal indictment’, adding that ‘if some person would come 
forward to prosecute and produce evidence to support the charges’ for 
prosecution at Fort St George, ‘where Competent Admiralty Jurisdiction 
exists by the Old Charter’, the Council ‘would grant him all the Assistance 
and Support in our power to obtain a legal decision’.® 

With such unsavoury antecedents it is not surprising that the Leal 
Senado should have considered the vessel suspect. The Aldermen decided 
that the ship still belonged to its English owners in Bombay and that it 
‘had been surreptitiously renamed the Calhariz’. As for the document of its 
purported sale to a Portuguese from Calcutta living at Macao, Joao de 
Carvalho, the Macao Senate declared that this was probably ‘irregular and 
false and therefore null and void’.®® 

The mandarins at Canton had also had enough of this vessel. She had 
arrived, furthermore, at a most inopportune time for the Portuguese because 


86 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. I1: 64-65; J. F. Davis, China: A General Description of that Empire 
and its Inhabitants (London 1857, Vol. I: 50-51, 54-56); C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Historic 
Macao: 193-4; Charles Gutzlaff, A Sketch of Chinese History (London 1834, Vol. II: 335). 

8? Morse, Chronicles, Vol. I1: 79-80. The Macao archives contain references to the second 
incident involving this ship. See Register of Various Orders and Letters, 17 April 1783 to 21 
May 1816, ff. 5v.; Register of Instructions from the Government of Goa,6 April 1783 to 8 May 1786, 
ff. 18-19, 24-25. 

88 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 86-87. These niceties about legal technicalities, that McClary 
should have been charged at Fort St George and not Fort William, could not have been very 
satisfactory to the Portuguese, as the Complaints were lodged with the English Governor- 


General, and the question of jurisdiction should have been worked out by the British authorities 
themselves. 


8° In the Macao Archives may be seen no less than seven documents dealing with this strange 
case: Register No. 71, ff. 256-257; ff. 257; ff. 257v.-258; ff. 258v.; ff. 259v.-260; ff. 260v.-261; 


ff. 261v.-262. Transcripts of these documents were very kindly made available to the present 
writer by Father Videira Pires, s.J. 
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the Chinese officials had concocted a new ruse for making money by threaten- 
ing to establish a Co-Hong to control Macao’s trade. It seems that the Chinese 
officials had accused the Portuguese of allowing Dutch consignees to make 
use of Portuguese ships to carry Dutch goods to Macao, to get the benefit of 
more advantageous taxation than if these articles of merchandise had been 
landed at Whampoa.*° The Chinese merchants at Macao were now negotiating, 
by offering a big bribe, to persuade the Canton officials to give up the idea. 
One of the conditions seems to have been that the Macao trade would be 
limited to Portuguese and Manila ships, leaving the far richer trade of the 
English and other Western countries to be concentrated at Whampoa, under 
the direct surveillance of the mandarins. The appearance of a foreign ship 
believed to be masquerading as Portuguese, and one, furthermore, which had 
already given a great deal of trouble, might upset the delicate negotiations. 
The Senate seems to have been greatly concerned about the feelings of 
the mandarins with regard to the new Co-Hong and the control of Macao 
trade from Canton.*! ‘They deliberated on the matter and sent a letter to the 
Juiz de Alfandega (Controller of the Customs Office), Antonio José da Costa, 
instructing him ‘not to agree to the admission of merchandise in the Customs 
Office from a Ship which was believed to be English’. The document tran- 
scribes a Senatorial Resolution of June 15, 1787 and goes on to state: 
This Senate has been informed that a Foreign Ship, allegedly Portuguese, expects to enter 
the port of Macao and unload its merchandise into the Macao Customs. To justify the 
use of the [Portuguese] flag there is a Portuguese individual, but all the rest of the crew 
are Indians and Britons. This is a serious matter, for this port has always been forbidden 
to Foreign Vessels, as has been repeatedly pointed out in Royal Laws, Orders, and Instruc- 
tions, for the preservation of this Place, and to foster friendly relations with the Chinese.” 
The letter went on to remind the Juiz de Alfandega that the Chinese had lately 
made arrangements to set up a Cohdo (Co-Hong) for goods at Macao and if 
the Portuguese started to allow foreign ships to unload at Macao the Chinese 
would resent it and surely create difficulties for Macao. The letter concluded 
by drawing the attention of the Customs’ officials to the Ordens Regias 
(Royal Orders) from Lisbon.* 


% The Chinese documents referred to cannot be found in the Macao Archives, but may possibly 
be included among some four hundred original documents in the Portuguese National Archives 
seen by the present writer in Lisbon. 

91 See Note 14 supra. 

82 Archives of the Macao Senate, Register No. 71, ff. 256-256v. Translated from the Portu- 
guese. 

88 The Senatorial Resolution was signed by the aldermen: Raimundo Nicolao Vieira, José 
de Miranda e Souza, José Joaquim Barros, Simao de Araujo Rosa and Felipe Lourengo de 
Mattos, and endorsed by the Secretary and other officials. This reference to the proposed attempt 
to set up a Co-Hong to control the trade of the Portuguese port does not seem to have been 
mentioned elsewhere. 
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Four days later a meeting of the Senate was convened to receive a report 
that the ship had been permitted by the Macao Customs to enter the port. 
This led to another Resolution being passed and addressed to the Juiz da 
Alfandega, ‘Protesting against Your Honour’s acts and holding you respon- 
sible for losses of this Senate’s privileges by your disregard of the instructions 
not to admit Foreign Ships in this Port. And if from this cause the Co-Hong 
established at Canton should exercise its powers in Macao as well as other 
harmful consequences that may result in the future, you shall bear the respon- 
sibility thereof’. 

The Senate also sent a letter on June 19th to Senhor Bernardo Aleixo 
de Lemos Faria, the Governor of Macao, setting forth the Senate’s point 
of view: 


Your Excellency has inopportunely consented to the ship Dadelay passing the Fortress 
of Barra and anchoring in the port of this City without first obtaining the approval of this 
Senate in the usual manner. Your Excellency does not ignore the fact that a Co-Hong 
has been ordered to be set up in the City of Canton for merchandise from the Ships of this 
City, delivered to a monopoly of the Chinese Officials, on which heavy taxes would certainly 
have to be paid. Your Excellency took cognizance of the despatch of a petition sent by the 
Chinese merchants of this City [Senate of Macao], in which they asked for a loan of four 
thousand patacas,®* added to the sum of ten thousand they had already borrowed, which 
they had spent with the object of bringing about the reversal of the arrangements for the 
setting up of the Co-Hong. This money was lent for the aforesaid purpose with Your 
Excellency’s approval, by your despatch. The intempestive admittance of the said Ship 
will not serve surely but to delay and make more difficult the reversal of the order for the 
setting up of the Co-Hong, and completely prejudice the citizens of Macao, with the loss 
of this City’s privileges. We send you a copy of information forwarded to us by the Judge 
of this Court, from which you will observe that the ship Dadelay belongs, without any 
doubt, to the English of Bombay and that the passport carried by the ship bears all the 
signs of being false, because it is incredible that this Vessel, two monsoons out of Bombay 
should have a [Portuguese] Captain and the [Portuguese] flag this same year in this City. 
The said Passport cannot be genuine. 

We also send you an Order we have received from the Governor-General of India, from 
which Your Excellency will observe how insistently he recommends this Senate to endea- 
vour to use influence to bring about the closure of the proposed Co-Hong. 

By reason of which this Senate craves that Your Excellency will give due consideration 
to what we allege, in the service of His Majesty and for the welfare of the City, and will 


* Register No. 71. ff. 256-257. Like the other documents in the archives of the Macao 
Senate quoted in this article, unpublished so far, this has been translated here from the Portu- 
guese. 

% Pataca, the unit of currency at Macao. Circulating originally in India the equivalent in the 
16th century of the cruzado, or the ducat, it came into use in Macao only in the 18th century. 
It had already decreased greatly in value and was then equal to the Mexican silver peso, which 
contained approximately one oz. of silver. This remained the value until 1938, when the Hong 
Kong dollar was divorced from silver and linked with sterling at 1/3d. Since then the pataca 
has been established as the equivalent of the Hong Kong dollar. (This subject has yet to receive 
the attention of historians of Far Eastern currency. See Note 53.) 

It is not recorded what the sum eventually paid by the Chinese Macao merchants to the 
mandarins might have been. Whatever it was, the sum must have been a big one and to arrive 
at the equivalent present-day value it would be necessary to multiply it some twenty to thirty 
times. Thus the $14,000 alone borrowed from the Senate would be equal to $300,000 to $400,000, 
and probably very much more today. 
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cause the departure of the said Ship from this Port, for this is the only way in which we 
can give satisfaction to the Chinese Government and preserve this City’s privileges.®* 


The Governor of Macao did not delay a reply, for he wrote on the same 
day to point out that he had been informed that 


the ship Calhariz has been bought by Joao Carvalho, a Portuguese merchant, proof of 
which has been given to me in a Letter received from the said merchant and the Indenture 
which he has shown me regarding the purchase mentioned. Because of this and in the 
face of the Passport which the said ship carries, issued by the Illustrious and Excellent 
Governor and Captain-General of India, I have granted Permission for the said ship to 
enter this port, in accordance with the usual practice observed during all the four years 
I have governed this City, regardless of any of Your Honours’ resolutions and indepen- 
dently of any Despatch of the Senate, principally since the monsoon of 1784, when steps 
were taken to put into execution and establish the Customs Service here, by Order of 
Her Majesty. 


He went on to observe that the Senate seemed to believe that this matter 
concerned the Chinese, whereas ‘the inspection of ships was the ordinary duty 
of Macao’s Procurator’. The Governor added: 


I cannot understand the omissions, delays and doubts which usually trouble Your Honours 
on a number of similar occasions as being the possible case for conflict with the Chinese. 

The Chinese may establish in their Port of Canton as many Co-Hongs as they please; 
but under no circumstances in this possession, which we are happy to hold as a domain 
of our most August Sovereign, and where, in consequence whereof, instructions have 
been given to adopt the necessary steps to avoid, once and for all, the indecorous and 
humiliating satisfactions so frequently given to the Chinese Government. By reason whereof 
I am greatly surprised that Your Honours even think of referring to the said Ship Calhariz, 
which only yesterday entered the anchorage of this City, and which has been done with 
the object of preserving the ancient privileges, the greatest and the principal of the said 
privileges having been, unfortunately, lost an infinite number of years ago, by reason of 
the same doubts and the same humiliations to which submission has been given in the past. 


The Governor concluded by 


Finally assuring Your Honours of the impossibility to give heed to your request made for 

the departure of the Ship abovementioned, as it is neither just nor dignified in my position 

to fail to sustain the validity of a passport issued by the Supreme Government of India, 
of which I and Your Honours are subjects, and very much more so after I have verified 
it to be genuine, in spite of the appearance of falsity which Your Honours seem to have 
found. 

Therefore, and for all that this represents and may come, Your Honours are to be held 
responsible to his said Excellency, the Captain-General of India.*’ 

The Senate followed this up by taking the matter to Court and the Juiz 
Ordinario [Magistrate], Simao de Araujo Rosa, ‘based on the proofs laid 
before the Court’, decided against the Governor’s ruling, and held that the 
ship and its cargo were in reality English. He denied to the ship the right to 
be registered at Macao and ordered its expulsion from Portuguese waters. 
Certified copies were thereupon sent to the Customs Office ordering the 


Court’s decision to be carried out. The Portuguese decided, however, not to 


% Macao Senate Register No. 71, ff. 257v.-258. 
%” Register No. 71 of the Macao Senate archives, ff. 259v.-260v. 
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order the sequestration of the Dadaloy and its cargo. The vessel had to leave 
the port of Macao. 

No difficulties with the Chinese arose and the negotiations at Canton 
were successfully concluded, for the suggested Co-Hong at Macao did not 
materialize, as the result of the efforts made in Canton by the Chinese mer- 
chants of Macao. The mandarins continued to tax, however, all goods destined 
for transhipment to China, at the Chinese Customs Station which had been 
flourishing at Macao for many years. 

For the Macao Senate there was a surprise in store when, a year later, 
a letter of censure arrived from the Viceroy at Goa. He wrote informing the 
Portuguese authorities at Macao that the registration of the Calhariz, ex- 
Hamot, ex-Dadaloy, had in fact been properly carried out at Goa and that the 
ship had actually been given Portuguese status. 

In his rebuke the Viceroy pointed out that the Senate had shown very 
clearly ‘the very spirit of partiality, lack of harmony and even poor patriotism 
which dominates a great part of the inhabitants of Macao’, for the Senate has 
set up obvious discrimination in its treatment of Portuguese merchants 
established in the city, and had gone so far as ‘to deny, unjustly, the right to 
passports applied for by Joao de Carvalho, who wished to “‘manage” the money 
of some Englishmen’. This being so ‘it is something which is contrary to the 
Law, for it is clear that the Law permits any citizen of Macao to utilize the 
money of foreigners to add to the volume of his business, which will result in 
greater income for the Customs, the product of which will revert to the Royal 
Exchequer’. Such being the case, the funds could be applied to useful pur- 
poses with ‘a number of conveniences and advantages’ to Macao. 

The letter went on to emphasize that ‘it is very well known that much of 
the unrest in Macao has been caused and incited by some of the citizens of 
Macao, who have been filled with envy at the prosperity of others’. The 
Viceroy added that the merchants of Macao instead of being involved in 
affairs in which the authorities could not help them should think more of the 
commonweal, while ‘abstaining from living in excessive luxury’ and also by 
‘avoiding domestic dissensions’ thereby to acquire the good reputation enjoyed 
by responsible businessmen, which would lead to foreigners being prepared 
to entrust them with their ‘funds and goods’, for had not several merchants 
done well ‘during the recent War, with money associated with the interests 
of foreign individuals?’ ® 


% There seems to be nothing in the Macao archives to indicate who was found to be the real 
owner of the Calhariz, late Dadaloy. Joio de Carvalho who was shown as the registered owner 
of the ship happened to be also the sponsor in Macao of John Henry Cox as well as other 
‘Country’ merchants, but nothing shows if there was any connection between the two persons 
in the case of this vessel. 

%® The War of American Independence (1775-1783), when France and Spain joined (1779) 
on the side of the American colonists. To protect their goods against seizure by French warships, 
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The Viceroy ended by ‘ordering the Senate not to impede the entry and 
unloading of the ships registered in the name of the said Jodo Carvalho, nor 
to refuse any more the issuance of passports, nor make the “reprehensible 
differences’’ above referred to’.1 

To this admonition the Senate does not seem to have replied. At least, 
the surviving records at Macao do not appear to show that any letter was 
sent to the Governor-General at Goa. 

The port of Macao was closed to foreign ships that sought to engage in 
trade for a few more years, but times were changing and eventually these 
restrictions were not always strictly enforced. Spanish ships from Manila 
were free, however, to use the port of Macao. But foreigners desiring to 
reside at Macao had to obtain a Portuguese sponsor and permission from the 
authorities before being allowed to set up domicile. Early in the 19th century, 
in the last ten to twenty years or so before Hong Kong was established even 
this regulation was not very stringently put into effect. 


Private Merchants Strongly Entrenched 


The tempo of the China trade intensified, and Lord Cornwallis, Mr 
Warren Hastings’ successor as Governor-General at Fort William, Bengal, 
wrote to the Company’s Select Committee at Canton stating that ‘leading 
private merchants in India had complained of the obstructions that they have 
met with in their mercantile adventures at Canton . . . they have ventured 
to assert that some of the Supercargoes have engaged in private trade, which 
they partly carry on under the name of Mr Cox, a free merchant, and in many 
instances make use of their influence to force private traders to buy and sell 
their opium and other commodities upon disadvantageous terms’.'® 

Strict orders were thereupon issued to the Company’s Select Committee 
at Canton to exercise their powers of expulsion. In consequence of this a 
public inquiry was held and Mr Daniel Beale was taxed with being an unlicen- 
sed British subject and was ordered to leave China, upon which, with a great 
show of ceremony, he produced an official document from ‘Count Lusi, 
Envoyé Extraordinaire de sa Majesté le Roi de Prusse auprés du Rot de la Grande 
Bretagne’ appointing Mr Daniel Beale, Consul for Prussia at Canton and 


several British merchants registered these in the name of Portuguese sponsors at Macao or 
Calcutta, which led, as has been shown, to these foreigners being permitted to reside at Macao. 
100 Macao Senate Register No. 59—‘Ordens de Goa desde 11—4—1787 ate 16-5-1793’, ff. 1-2, 
the Viceroy’s letter being dated at Goa, April 28, 1788. The text in Portuguese has been published 
in Religiao e Patria (Macau 1962: 506-509). 
101 Fast India Co. Factory Records: China (82), quoted by M. Greenberg, British Trade and 
the Opening of China, 1800-42, 1951: 24. 
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Macao. The Company’s Committee in China must have been chagrined at 
this rebuff.1° 

The ‘interlopers’, in their turn, received a rude shock when they learned 
that John Reid had gone bankrupt. Not content with the truly splendid profits 
made by the firm of which he was a partner, he had been engaging in some 
speculations on his own account in Canton, probably selling on extended 
terms to Chinese merchants goods obtained on credit from his constituents 
in India or lending money borrowed in India to Chinese merchants in Canton 
for the sake of the higher rate of interest promised by the Chinese. He 
overestimated the probity of his Chinese clients and when these debtors 
absconded he sustained such heavy losses that he had to declare himself 
insolvent. ‘The Imperial Austrian Company closed its doors and John Reid 
left China, a victim of his own gullibility and covetousness.! 

The East India Company now brought pressure to bear on Mr Cox, 
and he was required to leave China ‘by one of the ships of the current season’. 
The young man had no alternative but to bow before the authority of the 
Company and he left early in 1788.1 Not so the firm of Cox and Beale which 
was founded to take over the business of Cox and Reid. It was a flourishing 
concern at Macao, and Cox was well off, for the young man who had gone out 
to China in 1781 merely to dispose of ‘an assortment of sing-songs’ had been 
able within seven years, by a series of lucky operations, to amass a considerable 
fortune. 

John Henry Cox returned to Europe with the self-confidence born of 
the success which had attended his efforts in China. One of his first steps 
was to obtain a commission in the Swedish navy, and he also secured an 
appointment as a member of the Prussian Consular Representation in China. 
He bought a brig and in it he sailed to Nootka Sound to buy seal-skins. 

Under the management of Daniel Beale the firm carried on business 
very successfully at Macao and Canton, with his younger brother Thomas, 
who arrived in 1796, as ‘Secretary to the Prussian Consulate’.!% The ships 
of Cox and Beale and their associated Bengal Fur Society continued to acquire 
furs on the Canadian coast but the prices paid in China were no longer as 
high as in early days; nevertheless the demand for skins was maintained for a 
number of years, with handsome profits for those dealing in them. 


102 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II, p. 150. 
103 Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, 1951: 25. 
104 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 142. 


1% Thomas Beale was only seventeen years old when he arrived. He had a checkered career 
at Macao and died there in 1841 (Chinese Repository, 11: 59; Morse, Chronicles, Vol. I1: 285). 
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Unsuccessful Spanish Interference 


A temporary set-back took place in 1791 when the Chinese authorities, 
believing the sea-otter skins to be of Russian origin, prohibited their importa- 
tion as the ‘Emperor of China has been at variance with that Nation for some 
years past’. This restriction was removed in the following year, when the 
Chinese authorities had been satisfied as to the place of origin not being 
Russian.1% 

Spanish officers, ‘in the Princeza (Captain Don Estevan Martinez) and 
the San Carlos’, also entered the scene. Claiming that their sovereign owned 
the entire coast of North America as far as the Bering Sea, they had seized, 
in 1789, five ships, two of them Portuguese (the Princesa Real and the 
Argonaut) both managed by Cox and Beale. The vessels were taken to San 
Blas, Mexico, but the owners, through the Portuguese Government, entered 
protests to Spain and the ships were ordered to be returned with some 
compensation.10” 

In the records of the East India Company may be seen several references 
to the ships from Macao which had been seized by the officious Spaniards: 

May, 30 [1791]. The Argonaut brig, Captain James Colnett, arrived [at Macao] from St. 

Blas and the North West Coast of America, this Vessel was fitted out from Macao the 

25th April 1789 for the North West Coast of America and was one of those which were 

captured by the Spaniards in Nootca Sound, and was restored the 4th of June 1790. 

We are informed they have received the sum of Forty Thousand Dollars from the Vice 

Roy of Mexico as a full compensation for the losses they may have sustained. There are 

on board many Sea Otter Skins, but in consequence of the late prohibition they cannot be 


disposed of, they have received the [Portuguese] Governor’s permission to lay in the 
Typa to refit. 


As the prohibition against the sale of those furs in China was then in 
force, and being unable to sell at Canton, Cox and Beale thought of sending 
their ship to Korea or even Japan, if the latter could be persuaded to lift the 
centuries-old ban against Western ships and traders, and if markets could 
be found there. The weather happened to be bad and the Argonaut returned 
to Macao. Eventually the skins were shipped to Europe on board the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s Governor Coote, for disposal there. 

The Spanish government having ordered that the Princesa Real and the 
Argonaut be returned to their rightful owners, the latter ship, as we have 


106 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 183. 

107 Registered and fitted out at Macao, the firm’s vessels sailed under the Portuguese flag. 
This was not only because Cox found it necessary to comply with the Portuguese laws; but he 
found that by doing so he could save $2,000 per ship on each occasion that the vessel made port 
at Macao—one of the several advantages which foreign merchants trading at Macao could 
enjoy. 

108 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. 11: 185-186. Capt. Colnett had been an officer in Capt. Cook’s 
expedition of 1776-1779. 
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seen, was duly sent back to Macao while the Princesa Real, under the Spanish 
flag, actually arrived but had the misfortune to be wrecked at Taipa during 
a typhoon, before the Spanish were able to turn her over to the owners. 
The records of the East India Company contain references to the 
incident: 
Aug. 11. Arrived at this Port [Macao] a Sloop under Spanish Colors from Manilla, this 
Vessel was formerly the Princess Royal fitted out from England in 1787 & after her return 


from China to the North West Coast of America in 1789 was captured by the Spaniards 
at Nootka Sound. 


Aug. 18. This day we experienced a very severe Gale of Wind. . . . The Spanish Sloop 
lost her mast and anchors and was driven on shore in the Typa. 


Aug. 27. Received a letter from the Spanish Council of Supra Cargoes. Gentlemen—We 
have an Order from His Excellency the Governor & Captain-General of the Philippines 
to deliver here to Messrs. James Colnet & Thomas Hudson [the skipper of the Princess 
Royal] the Vessel Princess Royal in the same state as she was when she was detained by 
an officer of our Royal Navy in the Port of St. Laurence in Nootka situated in the Septen- 
trional Coast of California.’ 


The Spaniards were obviously trying to palm off the wrecked ship 
hoping that the Select Committee of the East India Company would be naive 
enough to accept delivery of the vessel. But the Company’s officials declined 
to be inveigled into such a compromising position. Not only was the ship a 
wreck on shore but the Chinese officials would not permit the furs to be sold 
at Canton and, in their reply to the Spanish proffer, the Company’s Select 
Committee stated that ‘as the above mentioned Vessel is not the property of 
the English East India Company, and the owners having as we understand 
submitted an account of the Losses they had sustained to be adjusted in 
Europe, we must thereupon decline acceding to your proposal’.1!° Eventually 
the British Government brought pressure to bear upon the Spanish Govern- 
ment and an agreement was signed at London, in 1793, when Spain agreed 
to pay a compensation of $210,000, which must have resulted in a very 
satisfactory showing in Cox and Beale’s books." 


Prosperity of Cox and Beale 


Meanwhile another ship belonging to Cox and Beale reached Macao, 
direct from the Pacific coast of Canada. She was the Nootka, and the English 
East India Company’s Select Committee in South China, then in Macao, 
recorded the vessel’s arrival at the Portuguese port in 1791: 


July 19. Anchored in the Typa a brig belonging to Mr. John Henry Cox with about Eight 
thousand Seal Skins procured at the Islands of St. Paul or Amsterdam. This vessel was 


~ 109 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. I: 186. 
110 Jbid., Vol. 11: 186-7. 


111 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. I1: 186-7; M. E. Wilbur, The E.J. Company and the British Empire, 
1945: 345. 
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formerly the Nootka fitted out from Bengal for the North West Coast of America, after- 
wards disposed of at Macao to a naturalized Portuguese Merchant residing there, from 
whom she was purchased last year by Mr. Cox and recalled the Nootka. 

July 22. The Nootka anchored in the Macao Roads under English Colors intending to 
proceed to Whampoa; having reason to suppose she had not a proper pass, or permission 
to navigate under English Colors, we sent a Chop" to the Merchants [the Chinese Hong 
Merchants], requesting they would acquaint the Hoppo™* with the Circumstances, that 
in case they committed any irregularities or transgressed against the rules of the Port we 
might not be considered as accountable.'4 


Although the Company’s Select Committee did not view the arrival of 
the vessel with very good grace they could not do more than show displeasure 
by writing as they did. The owners decided to transfer the vessel to the Prus- 
sian flag, and in this status the ship put into South China waters on at least 
two other occasions in subsequent years. 

In spite of the competition from these independent merchants the E. I. 
Company benefited to a considerable extent by their business in China. For 
instance, after disposing of their furs and other goods Cox and Beale delivered 
to the East India Company large sums in silver bullion and sycee!® received 
from the Chinese buyers and obtained the Company’s bills on London in 
sterling for payment to this concern in England. The silver thus received at 
Canton was utilized by the E. I. Company, in its turn, to pay for the tea 
shipped to London. This was acceptable to the Company for the problem of 
finding sufficient silver to take to China in order that their purchases of tea 
might be paid for in cash had been giving the Company a great deal to worry 
about, and the ‘Country’ trade thus proved to be very convenient, although 
the Company was so much against the presence of the ‘interlopers’. 


112 Chop, from the Portuguese word chapa, meaning official document witha sealed impression, 
with the specific sense of passport or licence, but also for communications of an official character 
on which had been made the impression of a seal of office (S. B. Dalgado, Glossario Luso- 
Asiatico, Coimbra 1919, Vol. I: 259-60; H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-fobson, London 
1903: 207-9). 

3 The Superintendent of Customs at Canton, who was the representative of the Hu-pu 
(F &%, the Board of Revenue at the capital). The term Hoppo used by the foreigners was confined 
to Canton. S. Wells Williams believed that ‘the term is a corruption of hoi-po-sho’ (Chinese 
Commercial Guide, p. 221). It was first used by the Portuguese in the 16th century at a time when 
this officer held the post of Chief Treasurer of Canton. By the 18th century the rapacity of the 
Hoppo and his staff knew few bounds (Dalgado, Glossario, pp. 458-9; Yule & Burnell, Hobson- 
Jobson, p. 426). 

114 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. 11: 187. 


115 Sycee, ingots of pure silver in the commercialese among the merchants at Canton, derived 
from the Cantonese pronunciation of hsi ssi #4#% (literally small or fine silk), because when the 
silver was melted down markings like fine threads appeared on the surface of the metal, and also 
the silver could be drawn out into silk-like threads. The purer the silver the finer the filaments 
of metal. The correct term was yiian pao 7¢ #%, usually fifty taels in weight, although smaller 
sizes were also made, stamped with the seal of the smelter. Silver in small ingots (called shoes, 
corrupted from the Dutch schuyt [goldschuyt, ‘boat of gold’] in China) and particles of silver. 
In trade this silver was weighed, not counted as coins (Yule & Burnell, Hobson-Jobson: 886; 
S. Couling, The Encyclopaedia Sinica, 1917: 512 and 537; E. Kann, The Currencies of China, 
1926: 178-9; H. A. Giles, Glossary of Reference, Shanghai 1900: 159). 
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In fact the trade by the private merchants in India with China can be 
said to have become complementary to that of the E. 1. Company, especially 
when the Company decided not to use its ships to transport opium to China. 
In 1787, as a case in point, 53% of the silver needed for the Company’s 
investment at Canton, for teas, silk, etc., came from silver turned into the 
Company’s treasury from the ‘Country’ trade. In a confidential report to the 
Court of Directors in London, the Select Committee at Canton even reported 
on John Henry Cox that he 


had always conducted himself with great propriety, and becoming respect and deference 

to the Hon’ble Company’s authority; more especially as he has been of signal utility to 

us upon several occasions which our absence from Canton would have otherwise rendered 
very embarrassing."6 

Nevertheless, when late in September, 1791, John Henry Cox turned 
up at Whampoa in the Mercury, the Company’s Select Committee stormed 
and threatened, refusing to give him, as a subject of the British sovereign, 
permission to land at Canton. They contended that he was infringing their 
monopoly. But Cox proceeded to hoist Prussian colours and nonchalantly 
stepped ashore.!!” 

It is interesting to note that in the same year the Nootka brought 9,619 
seal skins from Western Canada, while the Company’s ships brought from 
England, presumably from Eastern Canada and the Hudson Bay areas, via 
London, 8,608 otter skins, 36,983 beaver, 7,537 martin, 1,350 fox and 115,510 
rabbit skins. In the next year a single ship flying the Genoese flag imported 
8,420 fine furs and 164,620 rabbit skins. Two years later American ships 
brought 43,770 fine furs while English ships carried 62,790 with 262,095 
rabbit skins.“ With imports on this scale profits from the sale of skins and 
furs dropped gradually, but it took some years before profits disappeared 
altogether. ‘The Chinese demand seemed to be almost insatiable. 

The ships belonging to John Henry Cox and his associates gave up the 
fur trade before long and concentrated on the carrying of goods, mainly 
opium and cotton in increasing quantities, between India and China. Their 
shipments made heavy inroads even upon the Company’s business in raw 
cotton and yarn and cotton goods, for they loaded 149,430 piculs of these 


116 Morse, Chronicles, I1: 85. 


17 G. Mortimer, Observations and remarks made during a voyage to the Islands of Teneriffe, 
Amsterdam, Maria’s Islands near Van Diemen’s Land; Otaheite, Sandwich Islands; Owhyhee, 
the Fox Islands on the North West Coast of America, Tinian, and from thence to Canton. In the 
brig Mercury commanded by John Henry Cox (London 1790); H. H. Bancroft, History of the 
Northwest Coast (San Francisco, 2 vols., 1884); Greenberg, British Trade, 1951: 25. The 
Mercury continued to ply in and out of the Canton River for several years. 


48 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. II: 185, 193, 256 passim. 
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commodities in 1793 to the Company’s 30,780 piculs."® To a great extent 
they acted on behalf of principals in India, little of their own capital being 
tied up. We may presume that they also imported small quantities of pepper 
and other spices, sandalwood, ivory, metals such as copper, lead and steel, 
and other goods like rice, beans, nuts, ebony wood and saltpetre.!*° 

The one-time seller of ‘sing-songs’ was now, within the space of ten 
active years, a successful, wealthy merchant and shipowner, with business 
connections in three continents, and he had a residence at Great Ormond 
Street, a fashionable part of London. Furthermore, he and his associates had 
been able to show how the powerful and profitable monopoly, which the 
great East India Company had exercised against British subjects for such a 
long time, could be neutralized. And the firm which young Cox had helped 
to establish went on to grow until in course of time, under other men and 
the name of Jardine, Matheson & Co., it came to wield tremendous influence 
in British trade in Hong Kong and China. 

John Henry Cox did not live long to enjoy his good fortune, for he died, 
of natural causes, on October 8, 1791, before the season was out. He was only 
34 years of age at the time of his death, and he left a flourishing business to 
his friend and partner, Daniel Beale, who was joined soon after by his brother 
Thomas Beale. His remains were interred on Danes Island, at Whampoa, 
where the foreigners in South China had a cemetery, ‘eastward of the bluff’.1*! 

No record is available to give us an assessment of the extent of John 
Henry Cox’s property, but the figure must have been considerable for he was 
able to offer not less than £1,000 to each of the two executors of his estate: 
Daniel Beale, his partner in China, and Thomas Pirkinson, a friend in England. 
He had not married and in the provisions of his will he provided that his 
estate should be invested and the revenue should be paid exclusively in three 
equal shares to his father, James Cox, Senior; his brother, James Cox, Junior; 
and his sister, Elizabeth Cox. His will was executed at London, on February 
25, 1789.12 

The extraordinary success achieved by Cox and those who were in 
business with him soon induced others to follow in their footsteps. The thin 
edge of the wedge, by means of which John Reid had, in 1779, devised a way 
to find a chink in the armour of the Honourable Company in China was 


119 That is, 9,000 tons to the Company’s 2,000 tons. Cox and his associates must have employed 
from 20 to 30 ships to handle this volume of merchandise. 

120 These were the regular commodities of trade between India and Macao (Gazeta de Macao, 
12, 20 March, 1824: 60). 
ain H.S.S. (H. Staple Smith), Diary of Events in Shameen (Canton, privately printed, n.d., 

8: 59). 

122 See Appendix. The present-day equivalent in Far Eastern values of the £1,000 paid to 

each of the executors might be as much as $100,000 to $120,000. 
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pushed in more firmly and by 1791 there were several honorary representatives 
of European sovereign governments, claiming to act on behalf of the mon- 
archs of these states, small though some of them might have been. 

Thus Mr Charles Schneider turned up in China and, when ordered to 
leave, showed the Company that he ‘resided here in the capacity of Vice 
Consul for the Supreme Republic of Genoa to transact the affairs of Merchants 
of that State’. Mr David Reid was able to demonstrate that he held a commis- 
sion ‘in the service of his Danish Majesty, and’, so he went on to state, 
‘jt is in consequence of Orders from that Court that I am now here’. A Mr 
Dickerson, who had succeeded in arranging for naturalization as a Portuguese 
subject, also announced that he enjoyed ‘the protection of the Court of 
Poland’.!23 

These men traded at Canton during the winter months and spent each 
summer at Macao, where they were able to combine what would otherwise 
have been a period of enforced idleness with profitable interludes at Macao 
by engaging in trade. Their number was added to when Mr Samuel Shaw 
turned up in the Empress of China, as the representative of the newly establish- 
ed United States of America. He reached Macao, proceeding at once to 
Canton, in 1786, as the first U.S. Consul and, at the end of the trading season 
at Canton he applied, in April, 1787, for permission to stay at Macao during 
the summer months.!*4 


The Genesis of Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


The story of the subsequent development of the firm, first organized by 
John Henry Cox and his associates, has been very competently sketched by 
M. Greenberg in his British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-1842, 
frequently quoted here. Written after a careful study of the old records of 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., now kept in the Cambridge University Library, 
it is one of the very few on the subject yet published.!2> Maurice Collis’ 
Foreign Mud is another excellent work dealing principally with the opium 


123 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. 11: 206-7. These three men did not have the good fortune which 
favoured John Henry Cox, for their names do not figure prominently in the accounts of trade in 
China during the period. The subject of consuls of foreign powers in Macao has still to be 
studied, and as there is some material in the archives of Lisbon and Macao this should not prove 
a difficult matter. 


124 Morse, Chronicles, Vol. 11: 150; S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom(New York 1883); 
F. R. Dulles, China and America (Princeton 1946); J. K. Fairbank, The United States and China 
(Harvard 1948), etc. 


125 ‘The scope of this study is determined by the character of the sources of information 
available. The main source used is the Jardine, Matheson Collection of manuscripts. They shed 
an intimate light, from the inside as it were, on the operations of the foreign merchants in China’ 
(M. Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, 1951: xi-xii). The oldest file in this 
collection seems to be Cox’s Invoice Book of 1782, in the J. M. Archives, op. cit., p. 22. 
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trade but also about the various phases and personages connected with the 
commercial operations of the period. It also contains some background 
material on the subject of the ‘Country trade’ between India and China at 
the time.!”6 

In 1797, Daniel Beale decided to retire and return to England. He had 
spent, in his youth, several years in the E.I. Company’s employ in India and 
he had then done business on his own in China for a number of years and, 
after 1787, in partnership with John Henry Cox. He was now a man of 
considerable means, thoroughly experienced, and one of the earliest of that 
class of men known as ‘Old China Hands’. In London he joined Francis 
Magniac, in the concern doing business as jewellery and general merchants, 
and watchmakers and exporters of ‘sing-songs’. He left the business in 
China to his younger brother Thomas. 

Two years later (in 1799) the firm in China was reorganized. Young 
Thomas Beale, only 20 years old, seems to have lacked the flair for business 
and felt the need for associates. He took Robert Hamilton, David Reid and 
Alexander Shank as his partners and a new concern was thus set up; it did 
business under the name of Hamilton and Reid and Beale.!*” The death of 
Hamilton in the same year led to further changes and in 1800 Reid & Beale 
emerged. Its partners were David Reid, Thomas Beale and Alexander Shank, 
with a working capital of $120,000, in three equal shares.1*8 

A more active demand for ‘sing-songs’ having set in, Charles Magniac, 
son of Francis Magniac of the old shop in Clerkenwell, very probably at the 
suggestion of Daniel Beale, was sent from London in 1801 to join the firm of 
Reid, Beale & Co. at Canton. Reid withdrew later in the same year and returned 
to England. A further change was then made and it was as Beale & Magniac 
that the firm came to be known, in 1803, with Beale, Shank and Magniac 


226 Other books which touch upon the subject are: W. Milburn, Oriental Commerce (London 
1813); C. Toogood Downing, The Fan-Qui or Foreigner in China (London 1838); W. S. Lindsay, 
History of British Shipping (London 1876); W. H. Carey, The Good Old Days of Honourable 
John Company (London 1906-07); J. B. Eames, The English in China (London 1909); W. H. 
Coates, The Old ‘Country Trade’ of the East Indies (London 1911); F. P. Robinson, The Trade 
of the East India Company (1700-1813) (London 1912); Bal Krishna, Commercial Relations 
between India and England (1601-1757) (London 1924); V. Anstey, The Trade of the Indian 
Ocean (London 1929); A. Redford, Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade (1794-1858) 
(London 1934); C. N. Parkinson, Trade in the Eastern Seas (Cambridge 1937). 


127 There is nothing to show if David Reid, who arrived at Macao in 1793, was connected 
with the John Reid who had been an earlier partner but who went bankrupt in 1787. Robert 
Hamilton had come from Calcutta but not having secured an appointment as the representative 
of any European Court was not able to reside at Macao; he had to return to India in one of the 
ships that sailed in March or April each year. Alexander Shank was ‘‘‘a free mariner” who, being 
without papers from a European state, was obliged to make the best way out . . . by short 
absences from China, mostly in Malacca’. He remained with the concern until his death in 1819. 


128 Greenberg, British Trade, 1951: 27, 83 and 222. 
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as partners, doing business as general traders but not forgetting ‘sing-songs’ 
and clocks and watches. 

Business in China continued to improve and the new company did so 
well that in 1811 it was decided to take on a new partner. He was Francis 
Hollingworth Magniac, younger brother of Charles. The increase in trade, 
which had been in evidence for several years, showed no signs of abating, and 
the records of the East India Company give some particulars of its growth, 
mainly in opium and raw cotton from India but also in other products from 
that country, including indigo.'*® True to their old line, however, the partners 
of Beale & Magniac went on doing business in clocks,'watches and ‘sing-songs’, 
since several of the partners and their assistants, at one time or another, were 
watch-makers and lapidaries. Under efficient management the firm’s business 
between India and China kept expanding and the keen competition with 
which the ‘Country merchants’, as the Committee continued to call them, 
had already plagued the East India Company for several years, soon intensified. 

Opium figured to an ever greater extent in the trade carried on, with 
correspondingly large profits for those selling it. Since the East India Com- 
pany did not carry opium in its own ships but sold the drug in India to 
merchants who sent it to China, the ‘Country merchants’ obtained large 
sums of silver, from its sale to Chinese dealers, depositing the same in the 
Company’s treasury at Canton in exchange for the Company’s bills on 
London. The Company continued to finance its purchases of tea and other 
Chinese merchandise to a great extent from this silver.1*° 

Thomas Beale was not cut out to be a merchant. It seems that he had 
been engaging, on the side, for several years, in business between Calcutta 
and Macao in conjunction with the prominent Macao merchant, Senhor 
Januario Agostinho de Almeida, Baron San José do Porto Alegre, and his 
son-in-law, the Chief Justice, Senhor Miguel de Arriaga Brum da Silveira, 
who failed to the extent of nearly two million dollars. Thomas Beale’s 
dealings with these gentlemen were not connected with the business of 
Beale & Magniac but were his own private affair. His personal commitments 
had become so involved that he had to declare bankruptcy; in their insolvency 
Arriaga and Almeida had dragged Beale down with them. 

The Select Committee of the English E. I. Company had been very 
accommodating to Thomas Beale, which serves to explain how he had got 
so deeply involved, but when they found out the true position their reports 
to the Directors in London were very critical of Senhor Arriaga, who as the 
Judge had no right to engage in trade and whose incursion into business had 


129 H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the E. I. Company, Vol. 


180 Morse refers frequently, in the Chronicles, to instances of silver imported in private trade 
and turned over to the Company (cf. Vol. II: 313, 322, 388, to give three cases). 
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proved so disastrous to Thomas Beale. According to them the total owed by 
Arriaga exceeded 1,780,000 dollars, not counting the interest.!*! Part of this 
money was represented by cargoes of opium, at inflated prices, as collateral, 
and after all the stocks had been sold the balance owing was still considerable. 
Beale made attempts to pay off his indebtedness and entertained hopes of 
recovering substantial sums from the Baron and the Judge, but the deaths of 
these two within a few months of each other in 1825 and 1824, respectively, 
led to the Company’s decision to close the account with the sum of over two 
hundred thousand dollars unpaid.1** 

The firm of Beals & Magniac was wound up and a new concern known as 
Shank & Magniac emerged but, owing to the death of Alexander Shank two 
years later the firm was reorganized in 1819 as Charles Magniac & Co., with 
Charles Magniac and his brother Francis Hollingworth as the sole partners. 
They were joined by their younger brother Daniel who arrived from London 
in 1823.18 

About this time two very interesting figures came on the stage: William 
Jardine and James Matheson. They were exceptionally able, shrewd and 
far-sighted men, pursuing their trade with the greatest sagacity and judgment. 
The successful results of their activities produced a clearly defined impact 
on the trade in this part of the world and, after a decade or so, on even the 
policy adopted by the British Government in its dealings with China. 


131 Montalto de Jesus sets the figure at between three and four million dollars! He tries to 
find some justification for the judge, but he is not on good ground for the equivalent of the 
debts mentioned, in present-day terms, would amount to a very large sum, possibly as much as 
$50,000,000! Quite inexperienced in business he must have plunged recklessly into speculation 
while living a life of fantastic extravagance. This phase of the private trade does not seem to 
have merited the attention of historians. According to Montalto, Francisco José de Paiva, 
a Portuguese contemporary and merchant at Macao, wrote a scathing attack on Senhor Arriaga, 
publishing it in the Macao newspaper (A Abelha da China) on November 14th, 1822. The 
present writer has not seen a copy of this number of the old journal. (See C. A. Montalto de 
Jesus, Historic Macao, 1926: 274-5; Morse, Chronicles, Vol. III: 248-50, 326-7, 340; Vol. IV: 
97 passim.) 

182 Tn spite of this set-back Thomas Beale continued doing business on his own, hoping to be 
able to pay off his indebtedness to the E. I. Company and other creditors. He seems to have 
managed to keep on his feet and in course of time he was able to engage in the interesting pastime 
of keeping an aviary and flower garden. Eventually the cage grew to be an enormous affair, 
50 feet high, with a wide variety of birds from many places. The plants collected by him were 
set out in ‘upwards of 2,500 pots, probably the richest collection of Chinese flowers ever made 
by any foreigner—serving in fact as the nursery in which some of the rarest productions of 
China have been prepared for transmission to the west’. Several botanists in Europe drew upon 
this gentleman for their specimens, and even Kew Gardens received quite a number of cuttings 
from Thomas Beale’s garden. His interest extended to the recording of rain at Macao, and 
‘a table giving the average of rain in the mean of its fall at Macao during 16 years, furnished by 
Mr Beale’ was published (Chinese Repository, Vol. 1: 491; Bennett’s Wanderings, Vol. I1: 50; 
J. F. Davis, The Chinese, Vol. I1: 318). 

Thomas Beale died at Macao in tragic circumstances in December, 1841 (Chinese Repository, 
Vol. XI: 59). 


183 Greenberg, British Trade, 1951: 222. 
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We first hear of Jardine as a surgeon in an East Indiaman (1802). 
Fourteen years later he gave up the practice of medicine to adopt the calling 
of a merchant in London. In 1819 he sailed for the East, representing a 
London friend and a Parsi merchant of Bombay named Framjee Cowasjee, 
while co-operating with Charles Magniac & Co. in Macao and South China, 
in the opium trade. He was not content to follow the pattern which had be- 
come stereotyped among the ‘Country merchants’ but, in collaboration with 
his Chinese connections, principally the great Hong merchant Howqua 
(Wu Hao-kuan),!** he began looking for new trades and ways of improving 
the old. His successes helped to bring about, with the help of his London 
connections, great changes in the China trade. 

James Matheson, or Nicholas James Sutherland Matheson to give him 
his full name, joined the firm of Mackintosh & Co., at Calcutta, when only 
seventeen years of age, in 1813. Three years later he decided to gointo business 
with Robert Taylor. The latter died however in 1820 and he joined the 
Spanish firm of Yrissari & Co., of Manila, as a partner, while securing the 
representation of Denmark in China. He soon displayed the qualities of the 
good business man that he was, pursuing his business with energy and 
remarkable foresight. At a time when there was no competition to speak of, 


he was one of the pioneers in exploiting trade along the China Coast, and in 
this he was extraordinarily successful.1® 


34 Howqua or Houqua i was the name given by the foreign merchants in Canton, in 
pidgin English, to the firm first established at Canton by Wu Kuo-ying {i B18, about 1777. 
His third son, Wu Ping-chiin {f ## #4 succeeded to the firm, which had been styled in Chinese 
as Ewo ‘jl, and built it up into an astonishingly profitable business. He retired from active 
participation in the concern (1826), being succeeded by his son Wu Yiian-hua {f 3 #£. In spite 
of heavy exactions by the mandarinate and compulsory contributions to the Imperial Govern- 
ment and Court, Wu Ping-chiin’s fortune was estimated in 1834 at £4,500,000. The name 
Howqua #8 was also used by the foreigners to identify Wu Ping-chiin himself and, later, his 
son Wu Yiian-hua. 


Messrs Jardine, Matheson & Co. adopted the name Ewo as the Chinese appellation of their 
firm. 

See Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period, edited by A. W. Hummel (Washington 1944: 877, 
867-868) and the sources quoted. See also the Chinese Repository where it is stated that ‘the 
original name’ was Wu How Kuan (47%. 

The suffix gua, in pidgin English, in this and other well known examples is honorific. It stands 
for kuan ‘ (an official), the Fukienese pronunciation of which would sound something like qua. 
This form was first used by the Portuguese when speaking of Chinese gentlemen already in the 
17th century, and it is very likely that Portuguese interpreters introduced it to the early English 
traders, who retained it until the middle of the 19th century. See S. Couling, The Encyclopaedia 
Sinica, 1917: 240 and Register of the Proceedings of Councils of the Macao Senate, Register No. 
2, ff. 44. 

*8 A succinct account of the careers of these two gentlemen has been given by Maurice 
Collis, Foreign Mud (London 1946), and Michael Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of 
China, 1800-42. 

Of the many British merchants who did well at Macao only one seems to have given a thought 
to the hospitality received. This one was James Matheson, and when ‘about to leave China after 
a residence of many years gave Governor Pinto of Macao $5,000, to be put to some permanent 
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In 1824 Charles Magniac retired from the firm of Charles Magniac & 
Co., going home to England, and a year later William Jardine, who was 
41 years old at the time, joined the Magniacs as a partner. In 1827, Matheson 
decided to dissolve his partnership with Yrissari, being joined by his brother 
Alexander in his own firm of Matheson & Co. Later in the same year, Francis 
Hollingworth Magniac decided to return to England but before doing so he 
admitted James Matheson as a partner.!** Although withdrawing from active 
participation in the Company’s activities he remained a silent partner, and 
he set himself up as a merchant banker in London, where he came to wield 
considerable influence in financial circles in the City. His remarkable collection 
of Chinese curios was believed to be one of the finest in Britain.1*’ The 
partners continued to trade under the name of Magniac & Co. 

Daniel Magniac was asked to leave the firm in 1826, as he had committed 
the unpardonable sin of marrying a local girl.18* He died at Macao soon 
afterwards and was buried in the English Cemetery.1*® 

The two senior partners in China, William Jardine and James Matheson, 
embarked upon new policies as their business expanded. Not the least 
important of these were the building of faster vessels for the trade between 
India and China and the setting up of strongly armed depot ships for opium 
on Lintin Island, from which cargoes could be sent to places along the China 
Coast all through the year. They decided, also, in 1832 to rename the firm, 
calling it Jardine, Matheson & Co., a name which has survived to the present 
day. Under the efficient management and progressive policies of these 
competent, resourceful businessmen and their equally able successors, the 
firm went on to build itself up into a remarkably successful concern, which 
took its place as one of the leaders of British enterprise and initiative in the 
Far East, a place it has held to the present day. 

Before many years, the firm was able to take an active and notable part 
in the development of Hong Kong, when the British colony was established, 
and likewise at Shanghai and other places in China. Its contributions to the 
early phases of the spread of Western ideas, principally in trade and industry, 
at a time when the energies of the Chinese people were slowly introduced to 
Western commercial and manufacturing activities were considerable. 


purpose of public benevolence, as a testimony of his grateful sense of the protection afforded 
him and others by the Macao government’. This sum formed the nucleus of a public subscription 
which was applied to the setting up of a school, which, under another name, still survives at 
Macao (Chinese Repository, 11, 181; Leoncio A. Ferreira, Um brado pela verdade, Macao 1872: 6; 
J. M. Braga, Hong Kong and Macao, Hong Kong 1960: 58). 

136 Greenberg, British Trade, p. 223. 

137 See the catalogue issued at the time of the auction of some of these curios, in 1892. 

138 See Note 52 supra. 

139 Daniel Magniac died on January 4, 1827, aged 29 years (See J. M. Braga, Tombstones in 
the English Cemeteries at Macao, Macao 1940: 23). 
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In the summing up of what the Western peoples have done for China, 
principally in the material sense, the firm stands high among Western 
entrepreneurs, as a pioneer in trade, while it has been actively connected with 
shipping, insurance, industrial undertakings and other commercial activities. 

The firm had its roots in the enterprise first inaugurated nearly two 
hundred years ago, when John Henry Cox first essayed to trade as an indepen- 
dent merchant at Macao and Canton in the year 1781. 


The reference to the activities of John Henry Cox and his successors, 
and the great change they brought about in the sphere of commerce in this 
part of the world has been outlined very sketchily above but who will say 
that it is not a fascinating story of how a humble seller of ‘sing-songs’ helped 
to give impetus to a new movement and contributed not a little to the spread 
of those notions of free trade which took hold of the consciousness of an 
industrialized Britain and, in course of time, to an awakening East? It is not 
in the least likely that young Cox ever gave a thought to the fact that he was 
an important pioneer in a new phase in British and Western commercial 
enterprise, but great things developed from that small beginning and his 
name deserves well of those who are interested in an important phase of 
business expansion in China. 

Histories of this period have given little space to the importance and 
value of the help rendered to so many foreigners by Macao, for writers on 
this subject have gone exclusively to accounts by writers using British source 
material. In the present study, however, several Portuguese documents have 
been quoted, helping to shed a little light on some obscure points. Further 
search for source material will probably reveal more information of the same, 
or even more interesting, nature, from Portuguese or other sources, to add to 
the little that has already been written on a subject about which there is still 
much to learn. 

A Portuguese would like to feel that it might not be forgotten that if 
there had been no Macao or that if the community there had been less accom- 
modating, although admittedly the Portuguese received benefits from the 
presence of the foreigners, neither John Henry Cox nor any other of the 
‘interlopers’ who contributed to break the E. I. Company’s monopoly, on 
behalf of the free-trade movement in Britain, would ever have had the 
opportunity of accomplishing what they did. 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 
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APPENDIX 
Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF JOHN HENRY Cox 


I, John Henry Cox, now of Great Ormond Street, Queen Square, do make 
my last will and testament to the effect following and do appoint Mr. Thomas 
Pirkinson of Bodworth Clou Mills and Mr. Daniel Beale of Canton in China 
to be my Executors and I do give them One Thousand Pounds each, all the 
rest and residue of my property of what nature soever I do give to my Execu- 
tors in Trust that they do after payment of all my lawful debts invest the sole 
remainder of the funds and apply the whole Annual [indecipherable] of such 
property as follows, viz., one-third thereof to Mr. James Cox Senior of Shoe 
Lane, one-third to Mr. James Cox Jun’r of Shoe Lane, and one-third to Miss 
Elizabeth Cox my sister, and after the death of the said Mr. James Cox Sen’r 
I do give and bequeath his one-third of the produce of my property to my 
god son Thomas Gustavus Pirkinson for ever and in case of the death of either 
Mr. James Cox Jun’r or Miss Elizabeth Cox without issue the survivor to 
have and hold the other’s third, but in case of such first dying leaving Issue 
then the said Issue to continue to enjoy the (1/3) of his parent and in case of 
the last survivor dying without Issue his portion to go to the Issue of the other 
But in case of such last survivor having Issue then his or her portion to devolve 
to such Issue and that the Executors if they Judge proper may deliver over 
their Charge of this property to the rightful Heirs and in the case of the death 
of all three of the above mentioned parties, viz., Mr. James Cox Sen’r Mr. 
James Cox Jun’r and Miss Elizabeth Cox without Issue then the two remain- 
ing thirds to go to as follows one-third to Mr. Daniel Beale and one-third to 
Mr. Thomas Cox of Winchester Street or the Heirs of his Body in equal 
shares and as the distance between England and China makes it inconvenient 
and almost impossible for the Executors to consult each other it is necessary 
and I do hereby authorize them to act separately and independently of each 
other as long as they may be so separated, fohn Henry Cox. Signed sealed 
and published and delivered by the above named Testator to be his last Will 
and Testament in the presence of Us who in his presence and in the presence 
of each other and at his request have hereunto subscribed our Names as 
Witnesses. Thos. Lodington Lambs Condt St. Robert Barnby Clk to Mr. 
Lodington. London, February 25, 1789. 


Proved in London 5th April 1792 by the oath of Thomas Pirkinson. 
Proved in London, 9th June 1798 by the oath of Daniel Beale. 
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THE PARISH CHURCH OF ST LAWRENCE 
AT MACAO 


M. HUGO-BRUNT 


THE Church of St Lawrence, known in Macao as Sao Lourengo, existed in 
1605. The actual date of its foundation is unrecorded, but it was built before 
1605, according to documents in the Portuguese archives, so Mr J. M. Braga 
affirms. He also states that existing documents record the construction of the 
chapel of Nossa Senhora dos Remedios in 1618.1 

The church was originally founded by the community and dedicated to 
St Lawrence, with the secular clergy in charge. Philip II of Spain sat on the 
Portuguese throne in those days and the church reflects the importance the 
Spaniards attached to the saint after defeating the French at the Battle of 
St Quentin on St Lawrence’s Day (August 10) in 1557. At the time of its 
erection the church was situated in one of the less densely populated areas of 
Macao, but by 1640 it had become the parish church of what was a growing 
and high-class residential area. Many important officials and wealthy mer- 
chants resided in its vicinity and in time it became one of the wealthiest and 
most popular churches in Macao. 

Unfortunately there is an almost complete dearth of information 
concerning the early history of St Lawrence. Existing drawings made between 
1635 and 1724 do indicate its existence, however, although only the towers 
are indicated with any accuracy. In the plan by Pedro Barreto de Rezenda? it 
is depicted but seems to be in the centre of a large open square—this would 
appear to be confirmed in Valentyns’ plan of 1724 where the church is 
shown in the centre of a large square having four streets radiating off at the 
corners. There are no signs, however, of the retaining walls which no doubt 
existed at this time. 

The church is contemporary with the Jesuit Seminary Church of the 
Madre de Deus (better nown as St Paul’s) and the care and delicacy of its 
external detail is a reflection of the prosperity of the great age of Macao. It 
is a startling contrast in conception and execution to the Seminary Church 
of St Joseph in the adjoining area which, although built over a century later, 
was a much simpler and less ornate building due to the limited financial 
resources available at the time. 


1J. M. Braga (1930), The Church of St Lawrence, The Macao Review, 1(5): 3ff. 


2 See Macau from MS original in Pedro Barreto de Rezenda, Livro do Estado da India Oriental, 
British Museum, Codex, Sloane, 197. 


3 See Valentyns (1724), Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indién, View of Macau from Lappa, etc. 
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St Lawrence’s has always been in use as a parish church and has con- 
sequently kept its almost secretive suburban character. The parish ran a small 
school nearby in 1844 at a time when there was a shortage of schooling 
facilities in Macao, but the church has carried out its ecclesiastical functions 
without any change throughout the years. There are signs that the fabric has 
been extensively repaired from time to time; the last renovation took place 
in 1954. It is known that St Lawrence’s was partially reconstructed in 1844 
since it had become unsafe for public worship. In 1892 signs of deterioration 
and collapse became apparent, and the church was once again closed and 
repaired. This was no doubt due to white-ant infestation. During the 
18th century a group of buildings seems to have existed adjacent to the 
servants’ quarters on the southwest section of the site. The foundations are 
all that remain today, together with a section of tiled floor. They are now part 
of the garden layout and the room foundations enclose flower beds. Formerly 
there must have been an open court on the southeast contained by this wing. 
This would explain the interpenetration of a small building shown on a 
sketch in the Chater collection* done in 1845. The layout of the gardens and 
site as seen today is reputed to have been commenced in 1870. 


St Lawrence—The Plan and Elevations (Plates VIII-XI1) 


The Church of St Lawrence has probably the most sophisticated and 
intellectual of all church designs in Macao and was undoubtedly designed by 
someone with a sound architectural training who was unfamiliar with Macao 
traditions.5 At the same time it possesses great beauty and has a harmony in 
its colour and textures akin to that of an English village church. Yet there are 
certain features of its decoration and in the architectural motifs which anchor 
it firmly to the Iberian Peninsula. The outstanding difference from any 
other Macao church is to be seen in the volume of the nave and the complete 
absence of any aisle. It has the widest unbroken roof span amongst the older 
churches in Macao. At the same time the building is expressed by four 
dominant elements. The entrance has a strong westerning formed by two 
square towers containing the belfry and joining the nave on either side. The 
high altar is placed in an apsidal chapel on the centre line of the composition 
and two further apsidal chapels are to be found forming a weak Latin cross 
on the left and the right of the nave. There are two small altars set in the wall 
to the right and the left of the sanctuary. There is a similar pair of altars in 


4 Chater Collection, Thornton Butterworth, London, 1926. 

5 Most early churches in Macao were probably two churches. The high altar is usually placed 
in a squat square chapel which is divided off from the main body of the church by a vast arch 
at the end of the central aisle. This was probably the first and original chapel—the remainder 
being added later, e.g. St Dominic (S. Domingo). 
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THE PARISH CHURCH 
OF ST LAWRENCE AT MACAO 


‘The Entrance Facade 

Side Entrance; view looking South 
The High Altar 

Ceiling Detail and Window Lunettes 
The Entrance Staircase; Southeast 
Church Doorway 

Terracotta Panel on Parapet of Retaining Wall 
Part Ground—First Floor Plan 
Ground Floor Plan of Sanctuary 
Section 

Northwest Elevation 

Sectional Elevation—Southwest 


All photographs and drawings are by the Author except Plate VI 
which was drawn by Mr A. M. Wahab, B.Arch.(H.K.) in 1953. 
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The Entrance Fagade 





Plate II M. HUGO-BRUNT 





Side Entrance; view looking South 
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Plate IV M. HUGO-BRUNT 





Ceiling Detail and Window Lunettes 
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The Entrance Staircase; Southeast 




























































































DOORWAY 
S. LOURENCO, MACAO 
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Terracotta Panel on Parapet of Retaining Wall 
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Ground Floor Plan of Sanctuary 
Approximate Scale: 1 in. = 8 ft. 
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the nave walls situated about a third of the way down from the choir gallery 
and entrance (Plates VIII and X). 

The church integrates into its composition a block containing ancillary 
rooms and chambers facing west. There are in addition two arcades on the 
north and south sides. The composition is skilfully proportioned and the 
interpenetration of the various masses well carried out, while the walls them- 
selves and the general structural conception, unlike those of most Macao 
churches, indicate a sound understanding of the quality of materials used, 
and their limitations. The wall thicknesses for example are three to four feet 
thick but have sympathetic treatment for niches, voids and staircases with- 
out in any way affecting their supporting function. 


The Ceiling and Interior (Plates III and IV) 


The outstanding feature of this church is a timber ceiling which has in 
time acquired a delicate pastel green-gray hue. This is not in actual fact a 
true expression of the roof form but is built up to and supported by a simple 
triangular roof truss bearing on the two main external walls. This ceiling is 
divided up into two main sections, that over the nave of the church containing 
five divisions, and that above the high altar chapel containing three sections. 
Each of these divisions contains circular, clerestory windows which decrease 
in size over the high altar. Lunettes have been left for these windows in the 
timber ceiling structure which has a low parabolic shape. The ceiling timbers 
run across the width of the church and meet at the centre. The joints and 
structural sections are expressed by a series of geometric fretwork bands and 
timber studs running down the centre of the nave and dividing up the bays. 
The light chandeliers are supported on carved timber roses set on the ceiling. 
There is no sharp contrast between rising and falling ceiling levels as was the 
case in the Monastery of St Augustine. 

The composition was conceived and worked out in detail before being 
built for, although the high altar is a recent construction,® the small altar 
chapel is unified to the nave by a similar expression of division with geometric 
motifs although carried out in stucco. Below the clerestory level there is a 
large projecting entablature running around the entire circumference of the 
interior which is supported on composite pilasters running up from the floor. 
These express the bay divisions and break up the monotony of the wall 
surface. This is probably a later addition for it is not, as it would appear, 
constructed out of solid material but is entirely built of timber lath and 
plaster.” Between these columns the entrance doors, a series of rectangular 


® It was designed by Lt.-Col. Albino Ribas, a local Macao resident, and was consecrated 
in April 1930. A new white Carrara baptismal font of indifferent design was also provided. 


? Part of it was being stripped and repaired in 1953 when the author visited the church. 
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doors and windows, and the chapels are spaced. The walls are cream coloured 
and there is a large skirting spanning between the pilasters. 


The High Altar (Plate IIT) 


The high altar is much simpler in its decoration and scale when compared 
with most other churches in Macao. It stands upon a floor of black and white 
Carrara marble. The altar-piece is constructed of blocks of green Genoa 
marble, white marble, Portaro marble and black marble, all of which are 
Italian in origin. The backpiece is stepped and tiered and is surmounted bya 
canopy containing a statue of St Lawrence. On either side of the saint are 
statues of St Theresa and St Lucia. In detail the altar is crude and 
heavy and it does not bear close examination. It is lighted from above by 
crystal chandeliers with pendants and has a sky-blue ceiling with clouds 
and stars.§ The sanctuary has three small windows on either side between the 
pilasters which have timber balusters supported upon corbelled stucco mould- 
ing. The area is divided off by a marble communion-rail. The two small 
altars of the nave are placed on the right and left of the high altar. They are 
separated in turn by a further balustrade which demarcates the area of the 
church reserved for the congregation. All of these smaller altars are placed 
between lath-and-plaster pilasters and are constructed of simple rectangular 
marble-faced blocks with a small statue of a saint at the centre. Each is 
approached by two steps. The north and south chapels are minor additions 
of the high altar chapel and are separated from the nave by two simple timber 
railings (Plate VIII). 

The floor of the church is tiled with 9x 9x4 inch coloured terracotta 
tiles which are in a good state of preservation. Timber floors, however, are 
found in the choir gallery between the two towers and behind the high altar 
chapel at first-floor level, where a two-storied accommodation-storage block 
interpenetrates the entire form and provides residential quarters for the 
clergy (Plates II and XII). 

The elevational treatment of the building cannot really be appreciated 
unless the site formation and the entry approaches are taken into account. 
The building owes its predominant position to the fact that the original site 
was built up by using great retaining walls which are approximately 25 to 30 
feet high at their highest point in the southeast. The main entrance to the 
church is from the Rua do S. Lourengo. It is emphasized by a double granite 
staircase (Plate V) which leads to the main entrance pathway to the church. 
The main entrance elevation is powerfully dramatic (Plate I) and the effect 
is enhanced by the site layout. The latter has been remodelled during the 
late 19th century and laid out in an artificial crazy paving, but it has been 


8 I am indebted to Mr José Le of the Macao Public Works Department for this information. 
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redeemed by the growing of a large number of palm trees adjacent to the 
retaining walls, which breaks up the severity of the building and humanizes 
it in its urban surroundings. Most of the houses in the vicinity date from the 
late 17th century and are in a good state of preservation. Informal gardens 
are provided in the southwest and the northeastern areas of the site. The 
latter incorporates a granite cross dating from the 17th century. The formal 
entrance and staircase is paved with granite slabs which measure 6’0” by 1’3” 
in size. The southwestern garden incorporates the foundations of a former 
building but only a small section, now a servants’ unit, remains. There is a 
subsidiary entrance facing the Rua do Seminario which gives access to the site 
from the northwest. This has a fine wrought-iron gate which is reputed to be 
the original erected in 1811.9 The granite double staircase with granite 
balustrades has often been depicted by artists from the adjoining Rua do S. 
Lourengo. Its walls are made of coursed stone, roughly dressed, and incorporate 
Chinese terracotta panels (Plate VII) and granite handrails. Rainwater was 
drained off at intervals through 9-inch terracotta pipes shaped in the form of 
bamboo sections set against its face. The entrance doors are beautiful examples 
of local craftsmanship (Plate VI). They are set between pilasters, protected by 
decorated stucco ceilings beneath the entablature and are made of timber. 
There are three decorated panels and a geometric border on each door. The 
pilasters express the first and second storeys, frame the three windows of the 
gallery and continue their upward movement to the towers. The left tower 
contains a clock while the right tower houses the belfry. In 1633 and 1670 
the celebrated Manuel Tavares Bocarro! was responsible for the casting of 
two bells which still remain. The first of these bears the inscription: 


Ave Mario Virgo gratiosa, stirpe nata generosa, 
castitatis lilium: 
Sancta Maria piarum piissima, intercede pro nobis 
Sanctarum 
sanctissima. 
Bocarro 1633 
which may be translated as follows: 
Hail gracious Virgin, born of a benign stem, 
Lily of Purity: 
Holy Mary most pious of the most pious, 


® George Chinnery did a number of drawings of this and it is recorded that many celebrated 
residents, including the Superintendent of the East India Company, Herbert Dent and Company, 
and the Ouvidor Arriaga, lived nearby. 

10 Manuel Tavares Bocarro established a cannon foundry in Macao in 1625. See J. M. Braga, 
A celebrated cannon foundry, Renascimento, Macao (1943: 611-616). No other bells were used 
until 1909 when a peal of bells was provided by public subscription. 
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the Holiest of the Holy, 
Pray for Us. 


The second bell which was cast later in 1670 has this inscription: 


Vox mea vox dulcis, sonet vox tua in auribus meis, 
VvOx 


enim, tua dulcis. 
1670 VV. VI. 
or 


My voice is a sweet voice, may your voice sound in my ears, 
because your voice is sweet. 


Between the towers (which are finished by a small balustrade set upon 
two heavy capping mouldings) are three triangular elements: a small triangular 
pediment; a more elaborate curved pediment surmounting the first and 
containing a central circular motif; and, a crucifix resolving the entire 
composition. Behind these the gable end of the nave is set back about 15 
feet (Plate I). 

The nave of the church dominates all elevations. It has a simple pitched 
Chinese tile roof with gable ends. The junction between the wall surface and 
the eaves is marked by a heavy cornice moulding beneath which are the 
clerestory windows. The surface is broken up by pilasters which are similar to 
the bays inside. Throughout the first-storey level are two arcades on either 
side interpenetrating it and the secondary chapels. These afford access into 
the church at the side and open out on to the garden. The general effect of 
St Lawrence is overpowering when seen from any angle. Yet, at the same 
time, it is simple and refined. When viewed from the outer harbour or from 
the west it is powerfully dramatic, a factor which is enhanced by the skilful 
landscaping of the church grounds. 
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THE SMALLPOX EDICT OF 1794 AT LHASA* 


HUGH RICHARDSON 


THE Edict is inscribed on a large stone-tablet on the west side of the Bar 
Skor—the inner circular road—opposite the entrance to the Gtsug-lag-khang. 
The tablet of darkstone is surmounted by a separate semi-circular slab decorated 
with a pattern of dragons; and the whole is set in a masonry framework with a 
tiled roof of Chinese design. There is an illustration of it in Waddell’s Lhasa 
and its Mysteries (1905: 340), and three others in Landon’s Lhasa (1905, 
Vol. II: 292, 293, and 295), the first of which is an excellent coloured photo- 
graph. Landon, who mistook the inscription for the treaty of a.p. 821/822, 
also gives a careful description of the stone’s appearance in which he says 
that the Chinese text, which faces east, is heavily damaged by cup marks, 
while the Tibetan text on the west face, although not defaced by such marks, 
is damaged by scale. Sir Charles Bell, who left me his copy of the Tibetan 
text and his notes on the inscription, comments that the Tibetan text, too, was 
damaged by cup marks; and I can confirm that from examination of the stone. 
Possibly the cup marks on the east face were made between Landon’s visit 
in 1904 and Bell’s in 1921. At all events, it is certain that only some 15 
lines—just about half—of the Tibetan text survive. 

The damage to the eastern face can be seen in the photographs by 
Waddell and Landon. In their book Tibet and the Tibetans (1952: 157) 
T. L. Shen a8 and S. C. Liu #) Mt attribute it to Tibetan resentment 
of Chinese interference. That is not an acceptable explanation. The cup marks 
are due to the ancient and widespread urge of pilgrims to scrape off and use 
as medicine portions of images, rocks, etc. reputed to possess healing powers. 
An inscription relating to smallpox—particularly one in the neighbourhood 
of the holiest shrine in Tibet—is an obvious target for such a practice. Other 
venerated objects around Lhasa have undergone similar maltreatment; and 
it was common in medieval Europe, also, where many sacred statues suffered 
from the zeal of pilgrims in search of a charm or a cure. 

Although the defaced and incomplete Tibetan text provides only a vague 
hint about the date and partial information about the contents of the edict, 
the text in its original language is to be found in Chinese records (Wei-Tsang 
tung-chih #% #38, 14b: 38 a and 5b); and Professor R. A. Stein, with his 
unfailing kindness, has given me a translation which will be found at the 
end of this paper. This shows that the inscription was set up in 1794 by 


* An unpublished paper presented to the Colloquium of the Inner Asia Project at the 
University of Washington. [H.R.] 
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Ho-lin #13, whose brother, Ho-shén #13#, was, from 1775 until 1799, the 
notorious and domineering favourite of the Emperor Ch’ien-lung. Ho-lin 
was sent to Tibet in 1792 to assist General Fu K’ang-an 4 in supply 
matters, and he later became Imperial Commissioner, or Amban, at Lhasa 
where he remained until 1794.1 

The Edict is referred to by Rockhill in JRAS (1891: 235) where it is 
said that in 1794 the Dalai Lama, on instructions from the Emperor, established 
hospitals for the treatment of smallpox. It will be seen from the text of the 
inscription that the orders were given late in 1792 or early in 1793 and that 
1794 was the year in which the Edict was recorded on stone. 

The imperial instructions are an example of the intensification of Chinese 
interest in Tibetan affairs as a result of the Gorkha Expedition of 1792. 
A falling-off in the quality of Chinese representation in Tibet had been to 
some extent responsible for the necessity of undertaking that costly campaign; 
and a number of measures were prescribed with the aim of strengthening 
Chinese control in Tibet and avoiding similar troubles in the future. The 
Ambans were given greatly enhanced status and powers and it was ordained 
that the Dalai Lama should refer to them for approval of all his administrative 
acts. Currency problems, which had been a serious cause of friction with 
Nepal, were to be regulated by imperial order. There was also a decree laying 
down the manner in which incarnate lamas were to be chosen.? These 
measures are often interpreted as the imposition of full Chinese sovereignty 
over Tibet for the first time,® and that is certainly how they look on paper. 
But in practice they did not make the imperial influence in Tibet any greater 
than it had been at the time of the visits of Bogle and Turner in 1775 and 1783 
respectively.* On the contrary, there is evidence of a continuous decrease in 
actual authority. 


1 Regarding Ho-lin and Ho-shén see Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Peroid by A. W. Hummel 
(1943-1944, Pt. I: 288-290). 


2 For Ch’ien-lung’s decree see Yung-ho-kung, by F. W. Lessing (1942: 57-62); and W. W. 
Rockhill, The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa, T’oung Pao, 11(1910): 56-57. 


3 Li Tieh-tséng 4 %3#, The Historical Status of Tibet (1956: 53 and 58), and S. Cammann, 
Trade Through the Himalayas (1951: 131-134 and 149). 


4 Neither Bogle nor Turner reached Lhasa and their impressions were gathered at Tashil- 
hunpo. Bogle found that, although Chinese sovereignty was admitted, the internal government 
was committed entirely to the Tibetans. The Chinese were mainly confined to the capital. 
No tribute was paid by Tibet; and the foreign yoke was hardly felt except at Lhasa. See Sir 
Clements Markham, The Narratives of the Mission to Tibet of George Bogle and the Journey of 
Thomas Manning to Lhasa, p. 195. Turner reported that the Tibetans were averse to owning 
their immediate dependency on the Emperor. But also that, while it was true that the Tibetans 
did not bend under the immediate authority of China, they were nevertheless influenced by awe 
of it. They were jealous of Chinese interference and disliked even the light degree of Chinese 
influence and treated the Chinese with distant reserve. Capt. Samuel Turner, An Account of an 
Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama (1800: 245 and 253). 
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The new sort of Ambans, who were intended to be men of better stamp 
than their predecessors, failed to come up to expectations. Thomas Manning 
on his visit to Lhasa in 1811 remarked on the poor quality of the Ambans and 
the unwisdom of ‘perpetually sending men of bad character to govern Tibet’.® 
In 1808, only 12 years after the new dispensation, notice had already been 
taken of misconduct by one of the Ambans and there was a similar incident 
in 1820.6 As for the regulations about the selection of the Dalai Lama, they 
were evaded within sixteen years of their promulgation, on the first instance 
when they ought to have been applied. On the next occasion, too, an attempt 
to evade them was detected in time to insist that the new rules should be 
followed; but it seems hardly fortuitous that the candidate already chosen by 
the Tibetans was selected also when the names were formally drawn ‘by lot’ 
from the Emperor’s Golden Urn.’ Further evidence of weakness or lack of 
interest on the part of the Ambans is the fact that a Tibetan Regent was able 
to exercise despotic powers for some twenty years from 1822 to 1843.8 

Nor was the Emperor able any longer to provide military protection. 
Although several accounts describe the army which repelled Gulab Singh’s 
invasion of Tibet in 1842 as Chinese or as a joint Chinese and Tibetan force,® 
Chinese records show that it was in fact Tibetan.!° Tibetan tradition, too, 
claims the affair as a Tibetan success and attributes it mainly to the Minister 
Bshad-sgra who was governing the country at that time on behalf of the young 
Regent, Rva-sgreng Hutuktu. Again in 1858, when the Gurkhas once more 
invaded Tibet, no help came from China. 

In short, after 1792 Chinese effectiveness in Tibet was in a steep decline; 
and it may be that the assumption of what was in practice merely the appear- 
ance of greater authority at Lhasa was a reaction of the Ch’ing dynasty to its 
failing vigour at home. 

The Smallpox Edict illustrates, in a minor way, the difference between 
precept and practice in Chinese dealings with Tibet at this time. Smallpox 
was the most dreaded scourge, as can be seen from the narratives of Bogle 
and Turner. Indeed, after a severe outbreak about 1772 the Third Panchen 
Lama took the precaution of moving his court away from Tashilhunpo for 


5 Markham, op. cit.: 273-274. 

® Li Tieh-tséng, op. cit: 59-60. 

? Rockhill, op. cit.: 63-65; and L. Petech, The Dalai Lamas and Regents of Tibet, T’oung 
Pao, 47: 387. Compare also Li Tieh-tséng, op. cit.: 58. 

8 Rockhill, op. cit.: 66-67. See also Fathers E. Huc and J. Gabet, Travels in Tartary, Tibet, 
= 206). Broadway Travellers Series, edited with an introduction by P. Pelliot (1928: 

® e.g. J. D. Cunningham, A History of the Sikh War (1849: 258); The Cambridge History of 


India (Vol. V: 546); and Alistair Lamb, Tibet in Anglo-Chinese Relations, Journal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society, January 1958. 


10 Li Tieh-tséng, op. cit.: 59-60. 
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three years.1! Although presented in the usual patronizing terms, the imperial 
plan to reduce the ravages of epidemics and the sufferings of affected families 
was humane and sensible; but even in putting it forward Ho-lin expressed 
his appreciation of the difficulty of making the Tibetans change their habits, 
and it seems that his doubts were well founded. 

The Chinese version of the Edict apparently names the valley of ‘Lang- 
thang of northern Tibet’ as the place chosen for making smallpox hospitals. 
Stein wonders whether this is Glang-thang in ‘Phan-yul. In the Tibetan text 
the place named is Gsang-yib, north of Lhasa. I have visited Gsang-yib. It is 
high up in a secluded valley about 3} miles northeast of Lhasa, a pleasant 
place—at least in summer—and well supplied with water from springs reputed 
to have medicinal properties. The ruins of a few small huts survive. They have 
not been occupied in living memory and, although there is a tradition that 
victims of smallpox used to be sent there, even well-informed Tibetans have 
now only the vaguest idea of when that might have been. No one I questioned 
ever heard of similar arrangements at Glang-thang, some 20 miles from Lhasa, 
across the ‘Phan-po sgo-la; and I found no traces of such an establishment 
there. It is generally known in Tibet that it was formerly the custom to drive 
persons infected with smallpox out of the city and over the river to recover or 
die. That is described by Father Ippolito Desideri in his account written 
nearly eighty years before the date of the Edict;!2 Huc and Gabet mention 
it as still existing at the time of their visit in 1842.13 It seems, therefore, that 
the isolation hospitals prescribed by Ho-lin in 1792 were not used for any 
length of time. Nor is it probable that anything was done by the Tibetan 
government about the provision of cemeteries to supersede the long established 
practice of cutting up the bodies of the dead and feeding them to dogs and 
vultures. The bodies of some victims of smallpox are burnt; but more com- 
monly they are buried—often rather inadequately—and those of the poorest 
are sometimes thrown into a river. There are at Lhasa, and elsewhere, grave- 
yards for the Chinese and Muslim dead, but no Tibetan would think of using 
those. 

Nevertheless, the idea that smallpox is not an incurable affliction may 
have taken root in Tibet as a result of Ho-lin’s decree; and Chinese methods 
of inoculation may have been introduced at that time, if they were not known 
before.!4 I heard of recent and not always successful instances of the use in 


1 Markham, op. cit.: 78; Turner, op. cit.: 219. 


12 Desideri, An Account of Tibet, The Travels of Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, s.j., 1712-1727. 
Edited by Filippe de Filippi, with an introduction by C. Wessels, s.J. Revised edition, Broadway 
Travellers Series (1937: 187). 


18 Huc and Gabet, op. cit.: 250. 


14 According to A. Waley, vaccination was not known in China until introduced by Pearson 
in the 19th century. 
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Tibet of a home-made dried lymph which is inhaled just as described by 
Sarat Chandra Das in his Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet (1902: 257). 
Prevention of smallpox was one matter on which Tibetans showed themselves 
eager to accept Western medicine, and from about 1921 even those ultra- 
conservatives, the Abbots of the great monasteries of Lhasa, often asked the 
British representatives for supplies of vaccine and for the services of trained 
vaccinators. Vaccine from India was often sent by the Tibetan Government 
to distant parts of the country; and from 1936 onwards Tibetans were trained 
in its use at the hospital attached to the British Mission at Lhasa. The motives 
of humanity and compassion which inspired Ho-lin’s Smallpox Edict may, 
therefore, have had some reward by habituating Tibetans to the idea of medical 
treatment. But it was mainly due to the work of a handful of British and 
Indian doctors with their locally trained vaccinators that a striking reduction 
of smallpox was achieved in Tibet during the present century. 

A sidelight on history is provided by the first few lines of the edict. 
Ho-lin states that the Manchu régime established a superior connection with 
regard to Tibet at the time of 'T’ai-tsung Wén-huang-ti. That is the pos- 
thumous name of Abahai, an ancestor of the Manchu Emperors, who can only 
be described by courtesy as the founder of a ‘Chinese’ dynasty, for he died 
in 1643 and never ruled at Peking. The claim that he was overlord of the 
Tibetans was formally mentioned nearly eighty years after his death, in an 
edict by his grandson the Emperor K’ang-hsi recording the defeat of the 
Dzungars *£ % #§ in 1720.15 I have examined this matter in an edition of the 
Tibetan text of that edict which awaits publication; and I will only remark 
now that the claim has the appearance of a political fiction put forward in a 
skilful manifesto to give an air of legitimacy to Kang-hsi’s acquisition, for the 
first time, of active Manchu-Chinese influence at Lhasa. In the meantime, 
note may be taken of Ho-lin’s statement that relations during the 'T’ang and 
Sung dynasties amounted to no more than friendship. The Yiian dynasty, 
which did exercise supremacy over Tibet, is not mentioned; nor is the Ming. 
But the claim that Tibet was established as a vassal in the time of 'T’ai-tsung 
Wén-huang-ti—whose family ousted the Ming dynasty—implicitly denies 
that such a relationship existed during the reign of their predecessors. This 
seems to have been overlooked by those who assert a long and continuous 
Chinese overlordship of ‘Tibet. 


15 K’ang-hsi’s Edict of 1721 has been translated from the Chinese by M. Jametel in L’ Epigra- 
phie chinoise au Tibet, Peking and Paris, 1880. 
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TIBETAN TEXT OF THE SMALLPOX EDICT 


This is based on a copy taken for Sir Charles Bell in 1921 with the help 
of the Tibetan Government. It was later checked for me by my Political 
Assistant and I also compared some passages which seemed questionable. 
Nevertheless, it may still—like all eye-copies—be subject to some doubts. 


jt gnas 
srid yong 
bar ba 
sor gyis 


1. bod gyi yul ‘di bzhin phyogs bzhi’i dbus su gnas pa’i sangs rgyas kyi zhing 
khams yin ‘dug pa | snga sor thangs dang bzungs 

2. kyt rgyal poi dus rgya yul rgyal khab chen po dang ‘gres* che yang chab 
‘bangs su ‘khod mi ‘dug cing | nged tsho’i gong ma chen po tha’i tsung 
‘un gyt dus nas chab ‘bangs su ‘khod 

3. pa bcas | da bar lo ngo brgya lhag tsam song ‘dug par rten | rims bzhin * 
rgyal khrims kyi lugs srol tshang ma go shes byung ‘dug pa | * lha skyongs 
chu byi lo 


4. nged nas * gong ma chen po’i bka’ bzhin bod kyi las don tshang ma legs lam 
du gtong dgos de Itar la | rims bzhin dgong pa gzabs mo dang 

5. mthun pa’i srol ‘dzugs byas pa’i ji srid bar rtsi ‘jog gi ‘jags gnas yong ba 
byas shing | de nas lugs srol dang skyas” gnas de bzhin kyang rtsa ba che ba 

6. bcas bod phyogs kyi sa cha yin kyang | sngan rgyun gyi lam ngan par phra 
mo tsams* btang na ma mthus‘ pas | de don bzhin ‘brum nad kyi skor yang 


sha khrag 
7. gi phung por brtan pa’i gnyan nad la song bshis | snga phyi ma gtogs ‘di 
chi* tshang mar na dgos pa la | sman bcos sogs la le gshor du ma song 


‘ 


4 Stein’s translation from the Chinese has ‘has had relations with’; ‘gres is not identifiable, 
perhaps ‘brel is intended. 


b Stein has‘ . . . concerning the great principles of civilizing influences on people’s living’. 
Assuming skyas to be derived from skya ba ‘to change one’s abode’, skyas gnas might have some 
such meaning as ‘changing or remaining’; but in note g it will be seen that the writer there writes 
skyas where skyes must almost certainly be intended. The same may be the case here and I 
translate provisionally as ‘ways of living’. Bell, taking skyes to be intended, translates, ‘promotion 
of good health’, with the gloss ‘birth remaining: i.e. that those who are born may remain on earth’. 


© tsams for tsam. 
4 mthus for thus or ‘thus. 


© Chi should probably read phyi; de phyi has the meaning ‘now or hereafter; in this existence 
or in one to come’. 


* Asterisks represent honorific sign before references to the Emperor. 
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8. ba’t thabs sgo gang zab byas rjes mi mthar ba’i rgyu med kyang | bod kyi 
yul du ‘brum nad na mii rigs byung tshe | dog zon dgos pa’i nad ngan 
reg dug 

9. las kyang bag zon che ba Ita bwi ri khug tu tshang ma phud nas | = « =‘ 
spun zla | za mi bu phrug | ltos par bcas pa ya bral byed bcug par 


10. rten | phan char mi ‘gro ba’i nad pa brgya tsam byung rung de gras nas gcig 
kyang ‘tsho ma thub pa | de dag la snying rje skyas* te blos ma zod pa’i 

11. nged nas lha ldan gyi byang phyogs gsang yib zer ba’i sa yul (c. 24 letters 
effaced) nad byung rigs kyi bod mi 

12. rnams la sdod gnas su phan slebs che ba dang | (c. 16 letters effaced) ‘don 
thog (c. 8 letters effaced) dmag mched mngags 


13. kyt ‘go ‘chings rogs ram du btang bar ~ | dang (c. 24 letters effaced) bod 
ser skya nas kyang nad 


14. rigs ‘di thad la (rest of line defaced) 


15. la’ang babs (c. 34 letters effaced) gtong dgos rgyur slar 
(cetera desunt) 


* Crosses indicate erased letters. 


‘TRANSLATION OF THE TIBETAN TEXT 


The construction is somewhat rambling and involved; and I have not 
been able to follow it exactly in translation. Although in some passages the 
sense might be obscure without knowledge of the contents of the Chinese 
original, I have tried to avoid imparting, from that knowledge, meaning and 
overtones not normally to be found in the Tibetan words. 


Observe this so long as the Age endures 


The land of Tibet is indeed a spiritual sphere of Buddha in the centre 
of the four quarters. Formerly, in the time of the kings of the Thangs and 
Bzungs [T’ang and Sung], although there was great friendship, with the 
great Kingdom of China, it was not established as a vassal; but in the time 
of our Great Emperor Tha’i tsung [T’ai Tsung Wén Huang Ti] it was 
established as a vassal. Up to the present rather more than 100 years have 
elapsed and as a result it has gradually come to know and understand all the 
customs ordained by the Kingdom. 

In the Water-Bird Year of Lha Skyongs [Ch’ien-lung, 1792], in accord- 
ance with the command of the Great Emperor that I should direct all its 


The Chinese has ‘father and son’ and the Tibetan may therefore have read pha bu. 
& skyas here seems to be for skyes. 
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affairs upon a good course, I have gradually brought about peaceful conditions, 
to be respected so long as the age endures, by introducing customs which 
are in conformity with a careful plan. And thus, while treating, in this way, 
customs and ways of life as of great importance, yet, even though this is the 
country of the Tibetan region, it is not possible to allow even to a small 
degree a bad habit which has been continued from former times. For that 
reason, in the matter of smallpox, because it has become an infectious disease 
affecting the body which is composed of flesh and blood, while sooner or 
later without exception, in this life or the next, the illness must affect everyone, 
if thorough advantage, without remission, be taken of medical treatment and 
the like, there is no reason why one should not escape. Nevertheless, in the 
land of Tibet when men fall ill of smallpox, as though it were an evil disease 
which ought to be feared and avoided even more than venereal disease is to 
be feared and avoided, they are driven out into the recesses of the mountains. 
And because of the enforced separation of [father and son?] brother, sister 
and kinsmen; husband, wife and children and also the members of their 
household, when there are about one hundred such infected persons who 
cannot have recourse to assistance, out of that number even one does not 
survive. Feeling pity for them and not being able to endure it, I have [estab- 
lished] at the place called Gsang-yib on the north side of Lhasa. . . in 
dwellings provided for Tibetans afflicted by the disease great benefit and . . . 
in addition to expenses . . . sending to help them the commander of a 
specially commissioned body of troops; and . . . even by Tibetan monks 
and laymen with regard to this illness; . . . tax [?] . . . should send for 
the future... . 


NOTE 


Comparing what remains of the Tibetan with Professor Stein’s translation 
of the Chinese, it seems that the two texts are fairly close, more so than in 
some other Ch’ing bilingual inscriptions, e.g. Ch’ien-lung’s Gorkha Edict 
of 1792 where allusions to the Chinese classics have been simplified and a few 
passages omitted in the Tibetan text. In the Smallpox Edict, where the Chinese 
refers to Tibet as a barbarian country, the Tibetan has been modified to 
avoid giving offence. The phrase is ‘Bod phyogs kyi sa cha yin kyang’. | 
wondered whether phyogs might not stand for something like phyogs mtshams, 
‘the outer frontier’, with the implication of ‘in partibus . . .’; but there does 
not seem to be adequate support for such usage and I have, therefore, taken 
it as the equivalent of current political jargon—‘the Tibet region’. 


University of Washington 
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APPENDIX 


Translation of the Smallpox Edict by R. A. Stein 


Tangut [Tibet] being one of the five [parts of] India, its custom is to 
venerate the Buddha. Though since T’ang and Sung [times] it has had 
relations with China, it was not yet incorporated in its [our] territory. Since 
the time of our dynasty’s T’ai-tsung Wén-huang-ti A237, when it 
made allegiance, it is now more than 100 years. It has [since then] been 
modelled by the Royal Doctrine and has little by little become civilized 
[transformed]. In the year jén-t2ti =: of Ch’ien-lung [1792] I have received 
the Order to put in order Tibetan affairs. Entirely thanks to the instructions 
of the [Ancestral] Temple, I have gradually governed and pacified [it] so 
that it will forever spontaneously observe [them]. Now concerning the great 
principles [important matters] of the civilizing influence on the peoples’ 
living, though [we have to deal with] a land of barbarians, we should certainly 
not follow their old customs, [but rather] restrain them a little. Now the sign 
of smallpox is a poison left over from the Anterior Heaven [physical constitu- 
tion received by destiny or nature] and cannot be avoided by men. If the 
healing is rightly done there is certainly no reason of not remaining alive. 
But the Tangutans when they meet a man struck with smallpox they consider 
the bad ulcers and poisonous furuncles as too terrible, so that they immediately 
chase him into the wilderness and caves of the cliffs. Even in case of near 
relatives like father and son, elder and younger brother, husband and wife 
they will not take time to take care of them. Finally out of a hundred not one 
single one remains alive. This is profoundly pitiable. In the valley of Lang- 
thang of northern Tibet # 4t & H%# [?’Phan yul glang thang] I have raised 
funds to build a certain number of houses for Tibetan people struck with 
smallpox to live in and to provide them with food for the mouth. And I have 
sent Chinese and Tibetan soldiers to take care of that and see to their nourish- 
ment. Out of ten, nine were [in this way] entirely alive. Not only have the 
clergy and the people already understood that the sign of smallpox is not a 
calamity which cannot be cured; but I have also conveyed severe instructions 
to Anterior and Posterior Tibet in order to exhort the Dalai Lama and 
Panchen Lama to contribute food as a permanent rule. Moreover, it is the 
Tibetan custom that apart from the great lamas and great chiefs who obtain 
at their death to be cremated and to have a stupa erected ; for the others after 
reading the scriptures and [the rite of] repentance, their corpse is torn into 
pieces and thrown away to feed eagles and dogs. This is called heavenly burial 
and terrestrial burial. Criminals are thrown into a river. This is called water 


1 In front of the stone are engraved the four characters 5 i ‘Regulations established 
forever’. —R.A.S. 
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burial. Not only is that unreasonable but it is also extremely hard to bear. 
I have guided them by severe instructions and I have enlightened them with 
the reason of righteousness and I have published in Chinese and Tibetan 
the severe order to forbid and stop [these customs]. I have given instructions 
to the two Lamas the Dalai and Panchen to open an empty place in the 
mountains for a certain number of public graveyards in order that feeble 
[poor] people may be able to be buried [there]. I have also given orders to 
make regular reports and see to efficiency in food supply affairs[?]. In case 
anyone dares to continue to tread in the old paths he shall be severely punished. 
More than a year has elapsed up to today and the Tibetan people greatly 
understood [this] civilizing education. All together [like a single body] 
they obey. 

[But] I am sincerely afraid that [after] enacting this for a long time, the 
Tibetan people being stupid, they may gradually follow in the steps of their 
former habits, [so that] the future people will not know my intentions 
[heart] and will act as they like at their own convenience. In that case my 
former merit [work] will be entirely neglected. All my announcements 
[instructions] remain in draft form in my office.2 Now I erect a stone to 
record it. May future gentlemen enlarge and push further this idea and civilize 
their customs. That is what I greatly hope for. 

General Secretary of Tibetan Affairs by Imperial order, Minister of 
Public Works, Governor General of the Manchu Army of the White banner 
[with border of another colour], General of the cavalry of the clouds by 
hereditary succession, Ho-lin sk 4z#@F2 75 HLS lS BE A es BE AD tH BB Se 
inj et HK has composed and written this. 


Ch’ien-lung 59th year, 3rd month, x day erected. 


2 The different texts of these instructions are found in the Wei-Tsang t’ung-chih(14b: 40-53) 
—R.A.S. 
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THE COMPILATION AND SOURCES 
OF THE CHIN-SHIH* 


CHAN HOK-LAM 


I. Introduction III. The Sources of the Chin-shih 
II. The Compilation of the Chin-shih (1) Imperial Annals, (2) Treatises, 
(1) In the Chin Dynasty (1115-1234) (3) Chronological Tables, (4) Biographies 


(2) In the Yiian Dynasty (1260-1368) IV. Conclusion 


I. INTRODUCTION 


THE Dynastic History, generally known as the ‘Standard History’ because it 
was Officially sanctioned, has long been a subject of special interest to students 
of Chinese historiography. Numerous studies have been made on the nature 
of the dynastic history, the compilation and sources of each individual history, 
and other sundry problems.! The importance of the dynastic history is that 


* I wish to express my appreciation to Professors Frederick Mote and James T. C. Liu of 
Princeton University for reading an earlier version of this paper, weeding out mistakes and 
suggesting improvements. 


1 For a general survey of the dynastic history, see the discussions in the following standard 
works of Chinese historiography: Naité Torajird Wi He 2 BB (1920), Shina shigaku shi 3H 
be (Tokyo, 2nd ed. 1953): 124-380; Charles Gardner (1938), Chinese Traditional Historio- 
graphy (Harvard University Press, revised ed. 1961): 86-105 ; Chiigoku shigaku nyiimon ‘} By & & 
A. F4 (1951), compiled by the Toh6 gakujutsu kydkai i Fy & i #5 @, passim; Chin Yii-fu (1957): 
36-127; W. G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank (eds.) (1961), Historians of China and Fapan 
(Oxford University Press): 1-166. There are numerous studies on the compilation and sources of 
an individual dynastic history. The following is a partial selection (arranged in the chronological 
order of the dynastic histories): Lo Kén-tsé #é #8 ## (1930), ‘Ts’ung Shih-chi pén-shu k’ao Shih- 
chi pén-yiian’ (#€ Rad ABSA Ric AMA, Kuo-li Pei-p’ing t’u-shu-kuan kuan-k’an BAx7 It. Hi 
fig #8 Fi) 4(2): 7-20; Yang Shu-ta #5 fi 3% (1932), ‘Han-shu so-chii ku shih-liao k’ao’ JR Ay Hw 
th RH 4, Ta-kung pao Wén-hsiieh fu-k’'an KZ RX B il Fl, 229 (May 23); Hans Bielenstein 
(1953), The Restoration of the Han Dynasty, with Prolegomena on the history of the Hou Han-shu, 
Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 25 : 20-81; Jan Chao- té #3} A 7 (1957), ‘Kuan- 
yii Tsin-shu ti chuan-shu yii T’ang hsiu Tsin-shu chuan-jén wén-t’i’ BA oS & HF AY Be dt fa EG 
SRA, Hsi-pei ta-hsiieh ( Jén-wén k’o-hsiieh) Fa Ie KB (A XH) 4: 71-8; Li Chéng-fén 
# iE. (1929), ‘Wet-shu yiian-liu k’ao’ 58 Wi vit 4, Kuo-hsiieh chi-k’an a Bz FI 2(2): 363-81; 
Li Ch’ii-t’ien 4 4% FA (1942), ‘Sung-shu tsuan-hsiu shih-mo k’ao’ A RE he HF, Shuo-wén 
ae 50 3(8): 76-88; Lo Hsiang-lin # & (1934), ‘T’ang-shu yiian-liu k’ao’ Hit B, Kuo-li 
Chung-shan ta-hsiieh wén-shih hsiieh yen-chiu yiian yiieh-k’an BAYT Py K BIR BHA A Al 
2(5): 53-114; Wang Gungwu (1958), ‘The Chiu Wu-tai shih and History-writing during the 
Five Dynasties’, Asia Major V1(1): 1-22; Sanaka S6 4 + itt (1939), “Shin Godai-shi senjutsu no 
jij RAK KK wk © HHH, Shigaku zasshi 92. 3 #e tk 50(11): 1376-94; Féng Chia-shéng (1959); 
Li Tsin-hua 4 & # (1933), Ming-shth tsuan-hsiu k’ao "2 HES (Peiping), 140pp.; Chang 
Erh-vien 5 @ HH (1938), ‘Ch’ing shih-kao tsuan-hsiu chih ching-kuo’ 7 SP RRES OB, 
Shih-hsiieh nien-pao +f # 2(5): 521-30. 
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it provides the basic source of information for a particular dynasty and is the 
starting point for any inquiry into this period. An investigation into the 
composition of a particular dynastic history, therefore, sheds light not only 
on the historiographical problems, but also on the sources for examining 
the history of this particular period. 

The Chin-shih was one of the three dynastic histories (the other two 
being the Liao-shth and Sung-shth) compiled under imperial auspices in the last 
decade of the Yiian Dynasty.? The compilation of the Chin-shih in general 
followed the traditional practices, but because of its peculiar time and setting, 
it differed from other dynastic histories in several respects. This makes the 
Chin-shih a particularly interesting case study. 

The Chin-shih is noted for the following peculiarities. First, it is a 
history of a sinicized barbarian régime—the Jiirchen—compiled in the 
Chinese traditional fashion. Second, it was compiled by an alien ruling 
house—the Mongol, which did not take the compiling of the history of the 
defunct régime as the moral obligation of its successor to the Mandate of 
Heaven, but as a means for understanding its national history. Third, the 
compilation was executed in haste and in a tense political atmosphere. 
Nonetheless, notwithstanding its numerous defects, it maintains the reputa- 
tion of a standard history, largely due to the work of the private historians 
of the preceding dynasty. 

The study of the Chin-shih, therefore, raises several aspects of interest 
to historians of this period: the continuity of the Chinese historiographical 
tradition even during the reign of foreign conquest, the peculiar attitude of 
response of the alien race to the Chinese tradition, and the strenuous effort 
of the Chinese scholar-officials in preserving the historical records of their 
age. These will be examined in the following discussions of the compilation 
and sources of the Chin-shth. 


II. THE COMPILATION OF THE Chin-shih 


1. The Chin Dynasty (1115-1234) 


Although the official compilation began only under the Mongols, much 
of the ground work had been laid during the Chin Dynasty. The Jiirchen 
followed the Chinese practice of keeping official historical records, generally 
known as ‘national histories’ (kuo-shih His), in the National History Office 
(Kuo-shih yiian i # be). The staff consisted of one director (Chien-hsiu kuo- 
shih %/E@ik), one compiler (Hsiu kuo-shih (Ei), both Jiirchen; two 
associate compilers (7’ung-hsiu kuo-shih (A Bi), one being Chinese; and a 


2 See Naitd: 321-24; Chin Yii-fu (1957): 106-111; Féng Chia-shéng: 5-73; Fujieda (1951): 
258-65 ; and Atago: 307-22. 
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number of junior compilers (Pien-hsiu ia). Under these senior officials were 
a number of copy-editors (Chien-yiieh #3) and copyists (Shu-hsieh #3), 
normally filled by students of the National University (Kuo-tzti chien Bi ¥ &), 
evenly distributed among Jiirched and Chinese. 

From the Office of Records (Chi-chii yiian) ic # bi, the National History 
Office received the Diaries of Activity and Repose (Ch’i-chii chu #8 /& t£)* 
of each emperor which constituted the primary source for the Daily Records 
(fih-li FS) and similar chronicles,® and the Veritable Records (Shih-lu 
#¥ %).° The compilation of the diaries was assigned to the Grand Secretariat 
(Shang-shu shéng {i} #4), and entrusted to the division chief ( Yiian-wai-lang 
& 4% 88) who presented himself in imperial audiences to take down the records, 
assisted by two clerks (Tu-shih #34). The diaries were presented to the 
emperor for inspection, after which they were sealed and sent to the Bureau.’ 
During the Chin Dynasty, four sets of Ch’i-chii chu: the T’ien-té ch’ao 
KG WH (1149-52),® Shth-tsung tt A (1156-89),° Chang-tsung % 5 (1190-1208)? 
and Hstian-tsung & 5% (1213-23)", were compiled. 

The fih-li, a chronological re-arrangement of the Ch’i-chii chu, was first 
compiled upon the recommendation of Yang T’ing-hsiu #% % 4%, a Commis- 
sioner of the Right (Yu-pu-ch’tieh 4 #iPA) in the Grand Secretariat. He 
recommended that the work be assigned to the Grand Secretariat and the 
draft be submitted to the History Office every month or three months; and 


3 CS 55: 20a; 56: 9b. Cf. Chin Yii-fu: 91. 


4 The keeping of these imperial records began in the Chou Dynasty (1122?-256 B.c.). 
The earliest diaries known under that name are those of Ming-ti 49 #7 of Later Han (a.p. 58-75). 
See Chu Hsi-tsu 4 % iif (1930), ‘Han-T’ang-Sung ch’i-ch’ii chu k’ao’ J HF KG HES, Kuo- 
hstieh chi-k’an 2(4): 629-40. 

5 For a definition of the Jih-li, see Ma Tuan-lin 5 iin i, Wén-hsien t’ung-k’a0 CRBS 
(Shih-t’ ung -- 38 ed. Shanghai 1953: 51, 4 467). The earliest record known by this name is the 
T’ang T’ien-yu erh-nien fih-li (% K ii — 4 BB, 1 chiian, compiled in 905 in the reign of the last 
T’ang Emperor Chao-hsiian M4 % (904-5). See Sung-shih i-wén-chih F ® B38 305, T’o-t’o Het ht 
(ed.), 1963 edition: 37. 

6 According to the criteria of the Shih-chi, the Shth-lu is the ‘Veritable Record’ of the emperor, 
to be arranged in chronological order and compiled after his death. The earliest Shih-lu that is 
known is probably that of Chou Hsing-ssii J 8 fd, Liang huang-ti shih-lu *% & ¥% TE @, 3 chiian, 
of the Liang Dynasty (502-56). See Chao Shih-wei: 37-41. 

7 CS 55: 3a. 

8 CS 5: 7b; 71: 12b. One compiler was Tsung-hsii %< #%; the imperial edict for its compila- 
tion was issued in 1151. See also CIWC 25, 50, 98. 

® Among the compilers enlisted were Yang Pang-chi #475 2£ (CS 90: 13b), Ho-shih-lieh 
Liang-pi #% © 7 & i (CS 88: 3a), Shih Chii A 8 (CS 88: 14b) and Chia-ku Héng KR¥ & 
(CS 94: 10b), by the two imperial edicts of 1167 and 1178 (CS 6: 19a; 7: 14b). See also CIWC 
25, 50, 98. 

10 The compilers were Wan-yen Shou-chén 5¢ fi*F Fi (CS 73: 15b) and Chang Wei if if 
(CS 106: 1b). It was compiled by imperial order in 1189 (CS 9: 4a). See also CIWC 25, 50, 98. 

CS 15: 16a. One compiler was Na-ho P’u-la-tu #4 4 iif #/ 4; the imperial edict for its 
compilation was issued in 1218. See also CIWC 25, 50, 98. 
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that the Bureau of Publications (Chu-tso chii % /£ Jj), a branch of the Imperial 
Library (Mi-shu chien wi#% %&), should revise the draft and put it into final 
form.'* 

Similar to the Jih-li was a record of conversations between the emperor 
and his ministers, compiled on a daily basis, known as fih-lu B &.1° Two 
sets of such records were compiled during the Chin Dynasty, one by Yang 
Yiin-i #2&® (1170-1228), containing forty entries, the other by an official 
called Ch’én Lao & 4, with thirty entries. Both were available in the History 
Office.* According to one source, there was another kind of official document 
called Hsing-chih lu 47% 1k %,'® probably a record of the emperor’s daily 
routines, which did not seem to exist in previous dynasties. 

The Shth-lu is the most important of all the national histories. During 
the Chin Dynasty ten sets were compiled, including the two royal princes 
who had not reigned but received the posthumous honorific of emperor.’® 
Towards the end of the dynasty, the compilation of the chronicles of 
Prince Wei-shao ‘i #4 = (1209-13) was in progress but was not completed.'” 
The ten sets of Shih-lu were: Hsien-ch’ao 4¢%§ (before 1115), 3 chiian,'® 
T’ai-tsu AH (1115-22), 20 chiian,'® T’ai-tsung K 3 (1123-37),”° Fui-tsung 


12 CS 11: 6b. 

13 In Chin Yii-fu’s opinion (1958: 108), the Fih-lu should be similar to the Shih-chéng chi 
i Hac compiled by the T’ang and Sung court ministers; or, it is like the ih-li. The best known 
Jih-lu is that of the Hsi-ning ® 3 period (1068-77) of Emperor Sung Shén-tsung fii 4 (1068-83), 
compiled by Wang An-shih = ¥ 4 (1021-86). See Ting Tsé-liang J il] 52 (1941),“Wang An-shih 
Jih-lu k’ao’ E# A BH RH, Ts’ing-hua hsiieh-pao jij # BR, 13(2): 1-12. 

144 CS 13: 8a. 

15 Chao Ping-wén jj 9¢2C, Chin-ch’éng Chang-tsung shih-lu piao ié 27K TBR, Fu-shui 
wén-chi 7K 30 42, SPTK ed. 10: 8a. 

16 Chao Shih-wei: 37-41; Fujieda: 32-54. 

17 CS 16: 5b. The imperial edict of February 1221 ordered that the Shih-lu of Prince Wei-shao 
be compiled in the manner of Hai-ling, who had been degraded to a commoner. 

18 CS 4: 8a. The work is attributed to Wan-yen Hsii 5¢ Bi and Yeh-lii Ti-yiieh HS # ih 
(CS 66: 1b-2b). The imperial edict ordering the compilation was issued in 1128; it was completed 
and presented to the throne in January 1142. It records the history of the Jiirchen from the 
beginning down to the time of the compilation, covering the reigns of ten emperors, whence it 
is also known as Shih-tsu i-hsia shih-ti shih-lu '3 iD. F + Tf B. See CIWC 4, 5, 25, 49, 87. 
This work appears to have been transmitted down to the middle of the Ming Dynasty, for there 
is a record of the existence of a MS copy in Ch’én Ti BR 9 (1541-1617), Shih-shan-t’ ang shu-mu 

{tt 3 = WF A, CPTCTS ed. 4: 38a. 

19 CS 66: 3b. The compilation was presented to the throne in 1148 by Wan-yen Hsii. The 
Annals of Hai-ling (CS 4: 12b), however, record the presentation by Tsung-pi % 4 (CS 77: 6a) 
in September 1148, shortly before his death. This work seems to have been transmitted down 
to the beginning of the Ch’ing Dynasty, for we find it listed in Li O’s J %§ (1692-1752), Liao-shih 
shih-i % #4858 (KYTS ed.): 2a, Ch’ao-tsé ch’iin-shu mu-lu # RPE A &. 

20 CS 6: 18b. It was presented to the throne in 1167 by Ho-shih-lieh Liang-pi. Among the 
compilers were Chang Ching-jén &%{-, Ts’ao Wang-chih #7 ‘{!, and Liu Chung-yiian 
2) th Hd (CS 88: 3a). 
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# 5,71 Hsi-tsung Rae (1138-48),”* Hai-ling % Be (1149-55),2* Shih-tsung,*4 
Hsien-tsung "13%, 18 chiian,®> Chang-tsung, 100 chiian,”® and Hstian-tsung.?" 


21 CS 6: 28a; 88: 4b. It was presented to the throne by Ho-shih-lieh Liang-pi in November 
1171. Chao Shih-wei (38-9) said that no Shih-lu should have been compiled for Jui-tsung, son of 
T’ai-tsu, since he had never reigned but received his posthumous title as an act of filial piety by 
his son Shih-tsung. Emperor Shih-tsung, being dissatisfied with the work, sent a compiler, 
Wén-ti-han T’i-ta ff iti 7 #3, to Peking to consult Kou-ying # %, the only living official who 
had served his father Jui-tsung, for additional information (CS 72: 15a). 

22 According to the biography of Wan-yen Shou-tao 5¢ #i “Ff i (CS 88: 9b), this was compiled 
in 1180, but Chin-mén Chao, Kung Hsien-tséng and Sun Té-ch’ien ascribed the work to Chéng 
Tzii-tan Hi} (CIWC 25, 49, 88). However, this is not indicated in Chéng’s biography 
(CS125:11b). Ch’ien Ta-hsin attributed the authorship to Ho-shih-lieh Liang-pi, who presented 
the Shih-lu to the throne in 1171 (CIWC 36). This is still questionable since there is no mention 
of it in either the Annals of Shih-tsung or in Ho’s biography (CS 88: 1a). 


*3 Hai-ling was a usurper who did not enlist compilers of integrity to compile his Shih-lu; 
some of its sources, like the Ch’i-chii chu, were thus unreliable. Such was the view of Emperor 
Shih-tsung in conversation with Ho-shih-lieh Liang-pi and Méng Hao mi? in 1166 (CS 88: 
3a; 89: 8a). No date of the compilation is given in the Chin-shih. Among the compilers 
were Yeh-lii Lii (I-la Lii ®% #1) i), Chang Ching-jém 5& 5% (- and Chéng Tzi-tan (CS 125: 
12b). The Hai-ling shih-lu, however, is full of distortions since Emperor Shih-tsung, in his 
aversion for Hai-ling, not only disparaged him openly, but also encouraged his ministers to do so. 
Thus there was the saying: ‘Imperial attendants who could expose the hidden wickedness of 
Hai-ling often received high position’ (#* 3 RE 3 7 BE HA RS HG XE tt). This bias was criticized 
by Chia I-ch’ien & 4 a, a Chin official (CS 106: 9b; ISWC 34: 2a; CCC 9: 12b) and by the 
Ch’ing scholar Shih Kuo-ch’i #fé B48 (CSHC 1: 38b). Although Hai- ling was an emperor in 
his life time, he was degraded to a commoner after his untimely death in 1161 (CS 6: 4a). 
Therefore, the Shih-lu is listed under the title Hat-ling shu-jén \&& 4. shih-lu in CIWC 4. For a 
biographical account of Hai-ling, see Toyama Gunji # tl) # 74(1942), Kin no Kairyo 0 & © ¥s KE =, 
TK 7(4): 229-49, and T’ao Tsin-shéng [Mj & 4= (1963), Chin Hai-ling-ti ti fa Sung yii Ts’ai-shih 
chan-chéng chih k’ao-shih @ ¥§ BR ii HS {KAR BARA RE ZZ, Taipei, 193pp. 

*4 According to CS 10: 3b, the Shih-tsung shih-lu was presented to the throne by the History 
Office in September 1193. In CS 11: 14b, however, the presentation is attributed to Wan-yen 
K’uang 5 i=, while the date is given as November 1203 (in CS 98: 4b, as 1198). Huang Yii-chi, 
Ni Ts’an and Ch’ien Ta-hsin agree on the year 1193, while Chin-mén Chao thinks it was probably 
1198 (CIWC 4, 15, 25, 36, 49, 88). Shih ‘Kuo-ch’i and Fujieda Akira suspect that the account 
in CS 11: 14b about the presentation of the Shth-tsung shih-lu is a mistake for Hsten-tsung shih-lu 
(CSHC 2: 14b; Fujieda [1947]: 46). Chao Ping-wén said that Tang Huai-ying & ## 3 (1134- 
1211) (CS 125: 12b) also took part in its compilation in 1195 (Fu-shui wén-chi 11: 17b). Fujieda, 
however, suspects that the Shih-tsung shih-lu mentioned here is probably a mistake for Hsien- 
tsung shth-lu. 

The Shih-tsung shih-lu is noted for its wealth of information and accurate recording as a 
result of Emperor Shih-tsung’s personal interest in historiography. The Emperor allowed the 
court diarists to stay in audience while he was discussing state matters with high officials, 
although it was usual to dismiss all other attendants. On one occasion he even broke the tradition 
to enquire what the historiographers had written, for fear that they might have produced a 
record with insufficient detail (CS 6: 22a; 89: 8a; 92: 18a). 


25 According to Ch’ien Ta-hsin and Kung Hsien-tséng (CIWC 36, 50), the Shih-lu was 
presented to the throne by Wan-yen K’uang in 1203. This corroborated the conjecture of Shih 
Kuo-ch’i and Fujieda Akira that the statement in CS 11: 14b on the presentation of the Shih- 
tsung shih-lu in 1203 is a mistake for Hsien-tsung shih-lu (see note 24). Hsien-tsung, the son of 
Shih-tsung and father of Chang-tsung, never reigned, but was conferred the posthumous 
honorific by his son as a token of filial piety. 

26 CS 16: 4a; 15: 6b. In October 1220, three years after the imperial edict ordering its 
compilation, this Shih-lu was presented to the throne by chief compiler Chao Ping-wén. The 
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Thus, four sets of Ch’1-chii chu, rudiments of Fih-li and Fih-lu, Hsing- 
chih lu, and ten sets of Shih-lu served as the main sources in the compilation 
of the Chin-shih. 


2. The Yiian Dynasty (1260-1368) 

(a) The contribution of Yiian Hao-wén and Wang O.—After the fall 
of the Chin, a number of Chinese officials, out of Confucian loyalty and in 
conformity to the cultural tradition, dedicated themselves to compile a history 
for the Chin Dynasty.”* Among these private historians, the most outstanding 
were Yiian Hao-wén 5c # fi) (H. I-shan ili, 1190-1257) and Wang O = % 
(T. Pai-i H—, 1190-1273). Without their devotion and labours, the Chin 
history would not have appeared in the present form.”® 

Yiian Hao-wén, a native of T’aiyiian, Shansi, came from a bureaucratic 
family of relatively modest means, his father and uncle being scholar-officials 
of medium-rank.*® Well-versed in the classics, Yiian was a gifted writer of 
prose and poetry. During his youthhood, he accompanied his uncle on 
official duties and travelled extensively. On the death of his father, he returned 
home for a few years. In 1221, at the age of thirty-two, he won his chin-shih 
degree. Five years later, through the recommendation of Han-lin Academician 
Chao Ping-wen i % 3¢ (1159-1232), who was much impressed by his scholar- 
ship, he received appointment as subprefect of Neihsiang W #8, then of 
Nanyang 4 &%. In 1233, while serving as a division chief of the Grand Secre- 
tariat, he was in the Chin capital, Pienching 7?F & (present-day K’aiféng), 
when it fell to the Mongols. This military disaster was due to the coup carried 
out by Ts’ui Li #7, the commander, who surrendered the city without 


other compilers were Kao Ju-li & i ##, Chang Hsing-chien (1146-1215), Chang Hsing-hsin 
tty {8 and Wang Jo-hsii 4 if (1174-1243). The memorial on its presentation is given in 
Fu-shui wén-chi 10: 6b. 

27 CS 17: 8a. This was presented to the throne on December 1228 by Wang Jo-hsii, whose 
biography in CS (126: 8a) gives the date of presentation in the early years of Chéng-ta iE X 
(1224-1231). 

*8 Many other Chin officials were similarly interested in its history, and set themeelves to 
collecting and compiling materials. Besides Yiian and Wang O, there were Kuo T’ien-yu % & ii, 
Kuan Tzi-yii A$ 3, Liu Ching-yiian 3) 5 5c, Yang Huan #% f& (author of T’ien- -hsing chin- 
chien ® $55 %), and Liu Ch’i 3 i$ (author of Kuei-ch’ien chih $473). See Atago: 311. 

29 Sun Ch’éng-tsé {KX #, Ch’un-ming méng-yii lu # 5 St Z% (1883 ed.), 13: 9b. 

3° Yiian’s biography in the Chin-shih is given under his father’s, Yiian Té-ming 3c #49 (CS 
126: 11b). Fuller accounts of his life will ee found in the biographical chronologies compiled by 
por ing scholars, notably Ling T’ing-k’an 2 %£ 3, Yiian I-shan hsien-shéng nien-p’ u sci wy FE 

fe B (An-hui ts’ung-shu & %# H ed. 1935); Wéng Fang-kang 4 Fj 4, Yiian I-shan hsien-shéng 
nien-p'u (YYTTS ed.), Li Kuang-t’ing #36 %, Kuang Yiian I-shan nien-p’u JR 5c iB i FB 
(Shih-yiian ts’ung-shu 3% BH #% HF ed. 1916), and Shih Kuo-ch’i, Yiian I-shan nien-p’u 3c 38 (i FH, 
in Yiian I-shan shih-chi chien-chu 7. i& om ae SRE (SPPY ed.). The best nien-p’u, however, is 
Miao Yiieh @ Xi, ‘Yuan I-shan nien-p’u hui-tsuan’ 73k ili a 3 He HE, Kuo-féng A/a 7, 1946. 
Koguri Eiichi /}. % #— has a succinct summary of Yiian’s life as an introduction to his annotated 
anthology, Gen K6-mon 3 Ff) (Tokyo, 1963). On Yiian’s writings, see Chan Hok-lam (1960). 
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resistance. Subsequently Yiian was criticized by his contemporaries for 
having collaborated with Liu Ch’i %Jii$ (1203-50), a court official of his 
rank, to compile a eulogy of T's’ui Li for a tablet memorial. It might well be 
that they had been compelled by Ts’ui to do so, for they never admitted 
they had been at fault.* 

With the end of the dynasty, Yiian Hao-wén, like many of his colleagues, 
went into exile. He declined the invitation of the Mongols to enter their 
service; instead he devoted himself whole-heartedly to compiling the Chin 
history. Earlier Yiian had recommended to the Chin court that a national 
history be copied in small characters so that it could be borne on horse-back 
and follow the Emperor in the field and in flight. When the Mongols took 
the capital they removed the Chin Shth-lu as part of their war booty. Fearing 
that the deeds of the Chin ministers might go unrecorded, Yiian began to take 
miscellaneous notes about them and the court. These notes later bore the 
title of Nan-kuan lu fi % # and were placed in an appendix to the genea- 
logical record of his family, known as Ch’ien-ch’iu lu ¥ #k &.** 

Yiian was not satisfied with this beginning. Hearing that copies of the Chin 
Shih-lu were kept intact in Shun-t’ien li X (Peking) at the headquarters of 
Chang Jou 4&2 (1190-1268), a commander in the Mongol-Chinese army 
with the rank of myriarch (wan-hu #% F), he sought Chang’s permission to 
examine them.** To carry out his history project, Yiian tried to raise a sum 
of 2,000 taels of silver and invited Wang O, Pai Hua 8 # and the Taoist 


31 Yiian and Liu’s long friendship broke up after they wereinvolved in composing this panegyric 
of the traitor Ts’ui Li. They accused each other for being responsible for that eulogy. Ch’ing 
scholars are divided on the subject. Wéng Fang-kang, Ling T’ing-k’an and Li Kuang-t’ing 
defend Yiian, while Shih Kuo-ch’i and Miao Yiieh suspect he had much to do with its authorship. 
(See their respective nien-p’u in note 30.) A summary of the pros and cons is given by Wu T’ien- 
jen RRAEE (1965), ‘Yiian I-shan chuan Ts’ui-li-pei i-an’ 3c if i $e Hz HEEB TLTC 30(5): 
13-18. A full account of the episode appears in E. Haenisch (1944): Die Ehreninschrift fiir den 
Rebellengeneral Ts’ui Lih im Licht der konfucianischen Moral, ein Episode aus dem 13. Jahundert, 
Berlin, 79 pp. 

32 ISWC 37: 9b. 


33 In a letter to his friend Pai Hua, he says that after his mother’s burial, he felt he should 
go to Shun-t’ien to examine the Shih-lu for a few months to jot down the main events of 
each reign in chronological order. As the materials for the reigns of Ta-an (1209-11) and 
Chéng-ta (1224-31) were meagre, he would supplement them with other information. This 
task being accomplished, he says, he could die without regret (ISWC 39: 3b-4a). It is probable 
as Shih Kuo-ch’i said, that the idea of going to Shun-t’ien was suggested to Yiian by Chang Jou 
himself. Shih’s view is shared by Sun K’é-k’uan $& 52 ¥ (1953), Yiian-ch’u ju-hsiieh 3c 1 B 
(Taipei): 38-41 ; ibid. (1962),“Yiian-ch’u Han-chiin Chang Jou hsing-shihk’ao’ 5t #) EB tk KF 
4, Tung-hai hsiieh-pao % #§ B # 4(1): 61, and by Yao Ts’ung-wu #7 F (1963), ‘Chin-Yiian 
chih-chi Yiian Hao-wén tui-yii pao-ch’iian chung-yiian ch’uan-t’ung wén-hua ti kung-hsien’ 
50 Z Rc FA PSR op SE BCE AY AM, TLTC 26(3): 10. When the History Bureau 
was opened in 1262, Chang Jou presented the Shih-lu to the throne. For Chang’s biography, 
see YS 147: 3b, and Sun K’é-k’uan (1962), 57-68. 
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Hsiao Tao-fu jf{i8 # as collaborators.*4 For unknown reasons, however, his 
plan met the opposition of Yiieh K’uei # 3, a former deputy commander of 
the Chin capital.*° Nevertheless, Yiian proceeded with his project with 
unabated vigour, and went travelling to collect material and interviewing 
people who had taken personal part in important events. Then he built 
several houses known as Yeh-shih-t’ing # % = (Unofficial History Pavilion) 
to store his material, which ‘ran to over a million characters’.*® 

With his scholarly discipline and literary skill Yiian produced a faithful 
recording of historical events with an elegant style at the best of Chinese 
traditional historiography as shown in the materials he left us.*” His work 
became an invaluable guide for the History Bureau of the Yiian Dynasty. 
The materials he collected had been compiled into the following individual 
works: Chung-chou chi 1 \ %,°° Fén-ch’én tsa-pien = iz #€ ta? and Chin-yiian 
chiin-ch’én yen-hsing lu WBE S 1%.” 


34 CCWC 100: 13a. Hsiao was the 4th generation leader of the T’ai-i A-—- Neo-Taoist Sect. 
For his biography see Ch’én Yiian [i #4 (1941), Nan-Sung ch’u Ho-pet hsin tao-chiao k’ao Fi & #) 
iy At SiH HS (Peking: Fu-jén University): 92-96. 

35 CS 126: 12b. Yiieh K’uei, t2% Shun-chih 2 %, a native of Wuan #{ %, was a close friend 
of Yiian who had two poems addressed to him in his collected works. One is Tséng-ta Y tieh-chang 
Shun-chih iit % 3% 5 # &, in ISWC 9:17a (see also Shih Kuo-ch’i’s annotation, CSHC 9: 22a). 
The other poem is entitled T’ung Shun-chih lang-chung méng-mei {Fl = & Bb ph S he, in Yiian 
I-shan hsien-shéng hsin yiieh-fu 7c 38 HE BHF (Tu-shu shan-fang ed.), 2: 3a. In his letter of 
1233 to Yeh-lii Ch’u-ts’ai Hf ¢# 4 4 (1189-1243), Yiieh K’uei was among some fifty Chin scholar- 
officials whom Yiian recommended for employment by the Mongols (ISWC 39: 2a). How and 
why the friendship between the two broke down is unknown. 

36 Hao Ching a #£, I-shan hsien-shéng mu-pet ii ili S432, Hao Wén-chung chi #304 » A, 
21: 1b-2a (printed in Ch’ien-k’un chéng-ch’i chi %, 4) IE WH [1848], edited by Yao Ying # 
and Ku Yiian ij, Bk. 19). Yiian’s devotion to the Chin history has been the theme of a poem 
by T’ang Yiin-t’ai § 3 & entitled Yeh-shih-t’ing in Chin-yiian chi-shih shih & Wi #2 ¥ # (1873), 
8: 39b. 

3? Yao Ts’ung-wu (loc. cit. in note 33): 10-11. 

38 Chung-chou chi is a collection of the works of 245 poets who lived during the Chin Dynasty 
which Yiian started compiling in 1233. It was printed in 1249, containing 10 chiian, with an 
appendix of Chung-chou yiieh-fu cb }\\ 8) in 1 chiian. For details of this work, see SKTY 
188:1a and Chan Hok-lam (1960: 35). The value of this work as a historical source lies in the 
biographies appended to the poets whose works were included. These biographies were carefully 
compiled and based on reliable sources such as epigraphs and genealogical records. For example, 
the biography of Liu Ts’ung-i 2) #¢ 4 (1181-1224) (CCC 6: 13a) 1s derived from Lei Yiian’s 
eB hd Liu Yiin-ch’ing mu-ming #\ 22 9) 4% 3% and Chao Ping-wén’s Ku Liu-chiin i-ai pei KB) F 
if & &. See Lu Hui-shih # # {tt (1947), ‘Kuei-ch’ien chih tso-ché Liu Ch’i’ S745 (E 4 Bl ails, 
Fu-jén hstieh-chih 15(1-2): 139-54. The biographies in the Chin-shih owe much to the Chung- 
chou chi. 

39 Ou-y ang Hsiian bk [5 % in his Sung Chén-hsien tsung-chang kuet tsu-t’ing shth hsii 3& te 56 75 I 
bs MB KE EEE, Kuei-chai wén-chi 4: 9% 20% (SPTK ed.) 2: 2a says that he once came across Yiian’s 
Jén-ch én tsa-pien, in three ts’é iit, in a file of papers. Ling T’ing-k’an (op. cit. in note 30) says that 
Wu I & ‘& (1745-99) told him that he chanced to see a copy of this work in a bibliophile’s library, 
which would indicate that the Jén-ch’én tsa-pien had been transmitted down to the 18th century. 

* This is recorded in the works of Kung Usien-tséng and Sun Té-ch’ien in CIWC 52, 97. 
Kung quotes Chiang I-k’uei’s 4 — 8 Yao-shan-t’ang wai-chi 3 \\) % % that Yiian started on 
this compilation after building the Yeh-shih-t’ing for storing his materials, but left it unfinished 
at the time of his death. 
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Wang O who supplemented the work of Yiian Hao-wén, did the editing 
of the materials gathered for the compilation of the Chin-shih. A native of 
Ts’aichou # | (the present Juning in Honan), Wang took a first class chin- 
shih degree in 1233, and served in the Grand Secretariat when the Chin 
emperor sought refuge in his native place. Wang was made prisoner when 
the Mongols captured Tss’aichou but escaped death with the help of Chang 
Jou, who for several years kept him a guest at his quarters in Paochou #& }W, 
and gave him access to the Chin Shih-lu.“' Probably on Chang’s recommenda- 
tion, Wang was summoned in 1244 by Khubilai Khan to lecture on Chinese 
classics at Karakorum, where he stayed for a year, and formulated his plans 
for compiling a Chin history. After Khubilai became emperor in 1260, Wang 
was appointed Chancellor of the Han-lin Academy, and introduced many 
reforms. Among them was the establishment of the Han-lin Kuo-shth yiian 
#% PK el 38 BE (National History Office in the Han-lin Academy), the Chi-hsien 
ytian %& % be (Bureau of the Worthies), the T’ai-ch’ang li-i yiian & #5 78 Kb 
(Bureau of Rites), the Hui-t’ung kuan @ al #4 (Institute of Foreign Affairs), 
and the Ch’ung-wén chien 33% (Academic Directorate) and several other 
minor offices.*? The next year Wang submitted a memorial for the compilation 
of the Liao and Chin histories. ‘Since antiquity’, he said, ‘the history of the 
preceding dynasty has been compiled by its successor, because judgment and 
evaluation can only be impartial in later generations’.** At the same time, he 
drafted the procedure and regulation for its compilation, and recommended, 
in particular, Yiian Hao-wén, Yang Huan #* (1186-1255), Li Yeh #74 
(1192-1279) and others as collaborators. Concurrently, Chang Jou presented 
the captured Chin Shzh-lu to the court. 

"| YS 160: 6a; Su T’ien-chiieh #& K ##, Kuo-ch’ao ming-ch’én shih-liieh Bi HZ Ei H % (Photo- 
graphic reproduction of 1355 ed., Peking, 1962), 12:12a. For Wang O’s biography, see YS 147: 4a. 

* Yamamoto Takayoshi lj A  # (1955), ‘Gen-dai ni okeru kanrin gakushin ni tsuite’ 7c f{\ 
CES S BRS OWT, Tohogaku % FB 11 (October): 81-99. 

43 CCWC 82: 1la. Wang O was not the first in recommending this, for ten years earlier 
Liu Ping-chung %) % %& had memorialized the Mongol court on the subject. ‘ “A state may be 
vanished, but its history remains. This has been the saying of the sages,”’ he said.’ (YS 156: 6b). 
On Liu Ping-chung, see my paper, ‘Liu Ping-chung (1216-74), a Buddhist-Taoist statesman at 
the court of Khubilai Khan’, to be published in T’oung Pao LIII(1-3) (1967). 

“4 Biography in YS 153: 13a. 

* For Li’s biography, see YS 160: 9b; Kuo-ch’ao ming-ch’én shih-liieh 13:3b. There has been 
much discussion on whether his name was Yeh ? or Chih #4, two characters easy for a copyist 
to mistake in writing. Shih Kuo-ch’i and Miao Ch’iian-sun # 4 7% claim that his name was 
Chih (see Appendix to Li’s Ching-chai ku-chin t’ou %4 #§ 14h 4 %%). Scholars today hold different 
views, thus Ch’én Shu-t’ao Bi 4% [fj (1937) from a study of Li’s writings, concluded that it is Yeh 
(‘Li Yeh Li Chih pien’ 4 #4 2 #4 #4, Shih-hsiieh chi-k’ an #% } 4 F\\ 3: 155-164). Miao Yiieh (1943) 
thought that Li’s name was originally Chih, but that he wrote it Yeh in later years when he 
discovered that Chih was the name of Emperor T’ang Kao-tsung (650-683). See ‘Li Yeh Li Chih 
shih-i’ ¥# $, Tung-fang tsa-chih 4 Fy #t 3 39 (October): 41-42. For another discussion on this 
question see Ch’éng T’ing-hsi #2 %£ FR (1953), ‘Li Chih Li Yeh’, Su-hsiieh t’ung-pao Bi R 
6, which I have not seen. I prefer to use Yeh. 
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Although the memorial was approved, and the Han-lin Academy 
recommended Wang Wén-t’ung + ii, a chief councillor (P’ing-chang 
chéng-shih 7% & #),** to be the nominal supervisor of these compilations, 
not much progress was made. Three years later in 1264, Wang submitted 
another memorial recommending the compilation of the Shih-lu of the early 
Mongol emperors and also of the Liao and Chin histories.*” This was a clever 
move to use the compilation of the Mongol Shzh-lu to push through the other 
two histories.** The project received considerable attention, but was again 
delayed by other factors as we shall see. 

By then Yang Huan and Yiian Hao-wén had deceased and so Wang 
recommended sixteen other Chin scholar-officials, with only one Mongol 
among them.*® Having thus staffed the History Office, Wang O drafted a 
general outline of the Chin history and entrusted it to Wang Yiin +1# 
(1227-1304) saying that if he had difficulty in locating the sources in compiling 
the “Treatises’, he should consult Chang Chung-shun 4 Ji. The latter, 
a grand historian (7° ai-shih X8) of the Chin court now in retirement, 
possessed many valuable records on cosmological phenomena.®*® Wang O’s 
outline is as follows:* 


Ti-chi #2 (Imperial Annals) 9: 


T’ai-tsu A, ii 
T’ai-tsung AR 
Hsi-tsung BR as 


Hai-ling shu-jén # he HE A 


46 Wang was executed in 1262 for getting implicated in the revolt of Li T’an 4 #§, Governor 
of Shantung. See biography in YS 206: 6b. On Li’s rebellion, see Atago Matsuo (1931), ‘Ri-Dan 
no hanran to sono seiji teki igi’ = #G{OMALL HOMMAY BH, TK 6(4): 1-26, and Sun K’é-k’uan 
(1956), ‘Yiian-ch’u Li T’an shih-pien ti fén-hsi’ 3c #) 38 SH BAY HT, TLTC 13(8): 7-15. 

47 YS 160: 7b. Earlier in the same year another Chinese official Shang T’ing fi # (1209-88) 
sent in a memorial for the compilation of the Liao and Chin histories, in which he recommends 
the services of Wang O, Li Yeh, Hsii Shih-lung # {!t (1206-85), Kao Ming 1 "5 (1209-74), 
Hu Chih-yii #fj #6 i& (1227-93) and others (YS 159: 6b). 

#8 Atago: 319-20. 

49 Kuo-ch’ao ming-ch’én shih-liieh (12: 30) quoting Li K’ai #(&, Yen-hsing lu & 7 &. The 
16 scholar officials were Li Yeh, Li Ch’ang 4 7#@ (1203-89) (YS 160: 11b), Wang P’an = # 
(1202-93) (YS 160: 1a), Hsii Shih-lung (YS 160: 19a), T’u-k’é-t’an-kung-lii [ial 52 34 Zi, 
Hao Ching (1223-75) (YS 157: 12b), Kao Ming (YS 160: 8a), Yang Shu #22, Méng 
P’an-lin mm BB (YS 164: 20b), Wang Yiin (YS 167: 19a), Lei Ying Hi (YS 170: 7a), 
Chou Ti 4 &, Yen Fu [4 # (1236-1312), Hu Chih-yii (YS 170: 8b), Méng Ch’i & #t (YS 160: 
21b) and Liu Kuang 2) 3 (1276-1327) (Wu Ch’éng 52%, Yu Yiian chéng-shih-lang Han-lin 
pien-hsiu Liu-chiin mu-chih-ming 4 7c th. tk BS Gh MK the E BIB BE 5é G4, Lin-ch’uan Wu Wén-chéng 
kung chi ii )|| -A2CiE ZH [1484], 39: 1a). 

5° CCWC 93: 3b. Chang is unidentified, but he must have been quite old by then, for Wang O 
told Wang Yiin that if he were to consult him, he should do so soon for fear that Chang might 
lose his memory of events. 


51 CCWC 100: 12a. 
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Shih-tsung th 
Chang-tsung > 
Wei-shao wang i #4 (Shih-lu wanting) 
Hsiian-tsung Bx 
Ai-tsung Rm © (Shth-lu wanting) 


Chih-shu (Treatises) 7: 
T’ten-wén KX (Astronomy) 
Wu-hsing 73 (Five Elements) appended 


Ti-li ¥i¥2 (Geography) 
Pien-ching 3% (Border areas) appended 
Li-ytieh i (Rites and Music) 
Chiao-ssi $i (Ceremonial sacrifices) appended 
Hsing-fa Wi? (Punishment and Law) 
Shih-huo && (Food and Money) 


Chiao-ch’'ao 2% (Chiao-tzii 3% F or Paper money) appended 
Pai-kuan HB (Civil Offices) 

Hstian-chi s®# (Recruitment) appended 
Ping-wei sj (Armed forces) 

Shih-hsi tt (Hereditary Offices) appended 


Lieh-chuan ¥\\ {§ (Biographies) 


According to the Shih-lu, officials in the third-grade (san-p’in = fa) or 
above were entitled to a biographical notice in the text; but certain outstand- 
ing figures whose deeds are as memorable as those of the ‘third-grade’ officials 
are also included. They are: 


Chung-i a (Loyal and Righteous) 
Yin-i kai (Hermits) 
Kao-shih ‘+ (Men of superior attainments) appended 
Ju-hsing ff47 (Confucian scholars) 
Weén-i 3¢# (Men of letters) 
Lieh-nii I\%x (Virtuous women) 
Fang-chi 34  (Exorcists and Magicians) 
Ni-ch’én #E: (Treacherous officials) 


All these come after the biographies of: 
Chu-wang i= (Royal princes) 


Hou-fei Jat (Empresses and Ladies-in-waiting) 
K’ai-kuo BABI (Meritorious ministers assisting the found- 
kung-ch’én ing of the state) and others. 


Eventually the Chin-shih roughly followed this arrangement. 
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Besides this contribution, Wang O probably wrote several chapters of the 
Chin-shih himself, as evidenced in the treatises on ‘Civil Offices’ and ‘Food 
and Money’ where the posthumous title of Emperor Ai-tsung is changed into 
I-tsung # %.°? According to Wang’s official biography and other sources, 
he secretly offered this honorific title to Ai-tsung on the occasion of 
mourning by the grave of his lord on the banks of the River Ju 7% x. 


(b) The official compilation of the Chin-shih.—Its official compilation 
during the Yuian Dynasty can be divided into three stages: 


(i) Under Emperor Shih-tsu {ti (1260-94). 

After Wang O, the official compilation came to include the Sung history. 
This had been suggested by Tung Wén-ping #2c}#8 (1216-77) in 1276 to 
Academician Li P’an 4 when the latter arrived in Linan fi#, the Sung 
capital which fell to the Mongols a year earlier, to enlist the services of the 
Sung scholar-officials for the Mongols.** The Yiian-shith does not mention a 
joint compilation for the histories of the Liao, Chin and Sung, but it is 
recorded in the memorials accompanying their presentations to the Mongol 
court, and in the ‘Debate on Legitimate Succession’ (Chéng-t’ung pien if. #6 5) 
by Yang Wei-chén # #é #4 (1296-1370).*° 


(ii) From Jén-tsung (3 (1312-20) to Wén-tsung 2¢ 3% (1330-32). 

According to the memorial accompanying the presentation of the 
Chin-shih, several edicts for the compilation of all three histories had been 
issued during this period,** but without effect. In Wang Hsin’s ¥ 7 opinion, 
the difficulties lay in formulating the general principles and precedents 
(J-li &#\), which was beset with the controversial problem of legitimate 
succession.*” 

The concept of legitimate succession, based on the tradition of Ch’un- 
ch’iu, was formulated in the 4th and 5th century during the Northern and 
Southern Dynasties. It becarnne very important during the Southern Sung, 


52 Chin Yii-fu (1958): 131-2. 

53 YS 160: 3a, CCWC 93: 4a, and YaoChih-yin #& Z 8A, Yiian-Ming shth-lei ch’ao 3c 5h BD, 
Ssii-k’u ch’ tian-shu chén-pén ts'ung-shu BH =e ABB ed. (1934-5), 13: la. 

54 YS 156: 7a. 

55 The memorials: Chin Liao-shih piao # % & #2, Chin Chin-shth piao #& & & #, and Chin 
Sung-shih piao #% * &# are in the preface of the Liao-Chin-Sung shih (2a, 4a, 5b). They are 
presumably by Ou-yang Hsiian since identical passages are found in his collected works 
Kuei-chai wén-chi 13: 2a-8a. See also Féng Chia-shéng: 66. The Chéng-t’ung pien is included in 
T’ao Tsung-i j 3% &, Nan-ts’un cho-kéng lu i BH BR, SPTK ed. 3: la. 

56 Nan-ts’un cho-kéng lu 3: 2a. Su T’ien-chiieh, Yiian Wén-ch’ing kung mu-chih B2C ii 2B 
3% [Yiian Chiieh %f}, d. 1327], in Ch’ing-jung chii-shih chi (cha-chi) #& BE +® (*Llic), 
I-chia-t’ang ts’ung-shu © %&%& #&F ed. 1840: 3a. The information is not given in YS. 

57 Hsiti Wén-hsien t’ung-k’ao MACHA, Shth-t’ung ed., 160: 4 4145. 
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and was elaborated, for example, by Chu Hsi ## (1130-1200), in his 
Tti-chth t'ung-ch’ien kang-mu ¥ i i %% #4 A (The Outline and Details of the 
‘Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government’).** From the end of the 
Southern Sung to the Yuan, it was discussed in numerous essays, chief 
among which were: Yang Huan, Chéng-t’ung (Essays on Legitimacy), 60 
chiian, Chéng-t'ung pa-li tsung-hsti iE. #6 7. We (Preface to ‘Eight Prece- 
dents of Legitimacy’);°® Yao Sui 4% (1239-1314) Kuo-t’ung li-ho piao 
Bw BEA A (The Division and Unification of the Dynastic Order); Ni 
Shih-i (i=: #&, Li-tai ti-wang chuan-shou tu-shuo FE} % ES RR (An 
Illustration of the Transmission of Emperors and Kings of the Successive 
Dynasties in Chinese History); Féng I-wéng i % 4, Chéng-t’ ung wu-té lei-yao 
iE. #6 #7 Mi B (Abstracts of the Theory of Legitimate Succession and of the 
Five Virtues), 34 chiian;® Hsieh Tuan # im (1279-1340), Chéng-t’ung lun 
pien it. 6 im %# (Debate on the Theory of Legitimate Succession), 1 chiian;® 
Wang Li £#8, San-shih chéng-t'ung lun = Ei (The ‘Legitimate 
Succession’ Problem in Compiling the Three Dynastic Histories); Hsiu 
Tuan {€%m, Pten Liao-Sung-Chin chéng-tung 2% & iE # (Debate on 
the Legitimate Succession of the Liao, Sung and Chin Dynasties) ;** Yang 
Wei-chén, Chéng-t’ung pien; and Wang Wei + i (1322-1373), Chéng-t’ung 


lun.™ 


These essays fall into two categories: (a) those based on general theoretical 
discussions with no concern of particular applications; and (b) those dealing 
with the problem of applying their theses to the concrete cases of Liao, Chin 
and Sung. In the latter category, according to Hsiu Tuan’s Pien Liao-Sung- 
Chin chéng-t’ung, the argument between the two schools was as follows: 


8 Professor Lao Kan 4} @ (1955: 62) in his Wei-Tsin Nan-pei ch’ao shih AB BIW RK 
(Taipei) suggests that the concept of legitimate succession was first expounded in the Han Tsin 
ch’un-ch’iu %&% #K of Hsi-tso-ch’ih #4 % w (d. 384), fragments of which are preserved in 
Huang-shih i-shu k’ao 3% K&B by Huang Shih 34 9 (Bk. 120, Western Tsin dynasty) 1937 
edition. On this theory see also Kuraishi Takeshird @ A #9 Bf (1930), ‘Shdsetsu-ka no seité- 
ron’ /J\ #& HO iE $6 a, in Kano Kydju Kanreki kinen Shinagaku ronso ¥¥ # #328 CSKB 
& omg 3 (Tokyo): 969-992, and Nishi Junzo 74 ii # (1953), ‘Hoki-S6 sonota no seitd-ron’ jt # 
4D {th iE. Hi im, Hitotsubashi ronso — ¥& i # 30(5): 48-70. 

*° Yang Huan #)£, Huan-shan i-kao i \l) i fj, Shih-yiian ts’ung-shu edition, A: 76. 

6 YIWC 239. 

$1 [bid. 240. Féng Chia-shéng (65-66) thinks Hsieh Tuan’s Chéng-t’ung lun pien is a mistake 
for Hsiu Tuan’s Pien Liao-Sung-Chin chéng-t’ung. Atago (313-4) remarks that Hsieh lived in the 
last quarter of the Chin dynasty and not so much in the reign of Yiian Shih-tsu as Féng asserted, 
but does not give evidence for his disagreement with Féng. 

8 Pi Yiian # it, Hsii Tzii-chih t’ung-chien @ Bishi HF, SPPY ed. 208: 13a. 

88 KCWL 45: 3a-8a; CCWC 100: 1a-3b. 

®t Wang Wei i#, Wang Chung-wén-kung chi $8.30 4%, Chin-hua ts’ung-shu & #3 % 
ed. 1869, 1: 1b-13b. 
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The first school advanced the examples of the Tsin-shu @% (History 
of the Tsin Dynasty), which separated the barbarian kingdoms in the 
Tsai-chi %#%2 (contemporaneous records)® from the legitimate imperial 
house of the Tsin. They maintained that even when the Northern Sung was 
brought to an end by the Jiirched in 1123, the imperial house still ruled for 
more than a century in the south as the legitimate dynasty. The Liao and 
Chin tribes which had established themselves as independent kingdoms 
partly inside China Proper were, in their view, comparable to the barbarian 
kingdoms in North China during the Tsin Dynasty. 

The second school upheld the example given by the Nan-shth 
(History of the Southern Dynasties) and Pei-shih it. & (History of the Northern 
Dynasties), which classified the kingdoms, Chinese and non-Chinese alike, 
according to their geographical location. They maintained that the Liao, 
which arose in the north towards the last days of the T’ang, expanded during 
the Five Dynasties and co-existed with the Northern Sung with advantage, 
was a legitimate northern state. Its history should be labelled Pei-shih. 
The Northern Sung, likewise. The Jiirched who occupied North China 
afterwards, should be considered in like manner, while the Southern Sung, 
a legitimate dynasty, should have a separate history called Nan-shih. 

These two conflicting views brought the history compilation project to 
a standstill. The problem of legitimate succession became a matter of public 
concern; in the civil service examination, for example, such question was 
raised.® 

The Sung Dynasty, founded by the Chao family, lasted over three hundred years. The 

Liao and the Chin were its contemporaries. . . . The court is deliberating the joint com- 

pilation of their chronicles . . . shall we follow the annalistic form (i.e. the T'so-chuan & (") 

or the subject-matter form (of the Shih-chi)? And how shall we decide on the adoption 


or the rejection of (certain) principles and precedents on the question of legitimate 
succession? 


This was a problem with a serious political implication. If the Liao and Chin 
were treated as foreigners, it would imply that the Mongols were in the same 
position. Another connected problem was in what year the Mongol empire 
was founded. The year 1206 when the Mongol hegemony began under 
Genghis Khan, when both Chin and Sung still existed? Or as late as 1275, 
the year the Southern Sung capital fell, with the legitimacy taken over by 
the Mongols? Among the court officials concerned, several alternatives would 


65 According to Gardner, the Tsai-chi is ‘a small group of works devoted to the history of 
those concurrent smaller Chinese states which are regarded as illegitimate, and to the history 
and description of neighbouring countries’. See Charles Gardner (op. cit. in note 1): 102. 


6 Sung Pén # A, Hsiang-shth ts’é-wén XK, KCWL 47:4a. 
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have to make the Liao and the Chin legitimate, so that the Mongols became 
the proper successor.®’ 


(iii) The Contribution of 'T’o-t’o. 

The compilation of the three histories finally began under T’o-t’o fit It, 
Chief Minister of the Right ( Yu-ch’éng-hsiang 4 2 #8), early in 1343. One day 
lecturing on T'zti-chih t’ung-chien at the imperial audience he mentioned the 
urgent need to compile the three histories.®* Later, he memorialized the court 
on the establishment of a special bureau with this argument:® 


These three kingdoms were taken by our sacred régime. Their statutes and institutions, 
and the causes of their rise and fall, may vanish as time goes by. . . (The historical 
chronicles) will reveal the glory and virtue of our ancestors, and the reasons for our 
succeeding the Liao, Chin and Sung (as the legitimate ruler of China). These will serve 
as a mirror for later generations . . . and will be the great work of our dynasty. 


In April, the emperor appointed T’o-t’o director-in-chief of this pro- 
ject, with twenty-three other scholar-officials under him as compilers, ten 
Mongols and the rest Chinese.”” The same decree ordered local officials 
throughout the empire to collect miscellaneous historical data for the project, 
promising a reward to those who submitted such material.”! To finance this 
enormous project, the court assigned the income of the Kung-t’u-chuang 
i+, the former holdings of the rich Sung families expropriated by the 
state.”” 


The main obstacle nevertheless remained on the legitimate succession. 
At this juncture, a third school arose with a compromise. It held that neither 
the Liao, the Chin nor the Sung was exclusively the legitimate dynasty in a 
divisive period comparable to the Three Kingdoms (220-280). Besides 


8? This is Yang Wei-chén’s view. See Nan-ts’un cho-kéng lu, 3: 7a (cf. note 55). 
88 YS 143: 5b. 
6° The Imperial Edict is given in 2a. 


70 LS 2b. The twenty-three appointees were: Directors-General (Tsung-ts’ai #8 #%) 6: T’ieh- 
mu-erh-ta-shih $i i #§ i# 1 (rendered as T’ieh-mu-erh-t’a-hsi #& A 524% HK in YS 140: 9a), 
Ho Wei-i #4  — (known by his Mongol name T’ai-p’ing X # in YS 140: 3b), Chang Ch’i-yen 
ife #2 HR (YS 182: 1a), Ou-yang Hsiian, Lii Ssii-ch’éng & Bam (YS 185: 1a), Chieh Hsi-ssii 
#4 (RW (1274-1344) (YS 181: 15a); Compilers (T'suan-hsiu %(E) 4: Lien-hui-shan-hai-ya 
He BE LL #3 4, Wang Yin if, Hsii Ping # A, Ch’én I-tséng BR HY (YS 190: 18b); Proctors 
(T°i-tiao #299) 13: Po-yen {ABM (d. 1269) (YS 138: 16b), Yao-yung-ch’ang-hsien #k if & (ili, 
Lii Pin & #%, Wu-liang-ha-t’ai {§ "4 2, Chao Shou-li #@*F #@, Chieh-ché-tu (24%, Ho 
Chih-li 49] #,#, Kuan-yin-nu #7 M& (YS 192: 5b), Wang Shou-ch’éng = °F a (1296-1349) 
(YS 183: 1a), Wu-ku-sun Liang-chén & th %& & i (YS 187:1a), Ting Yiian J 3c, Lao-lao @ %, 
and Tu Ping-i #t # #. 

7 LS 2a. 

72 Ch’iian Héng #fi @, Kéng-shén wai-shih 5 FAH & (Hsiieh-chin t’ao-yiian B i 3} A, ed. 1922) 
A: 15a. See also Helmut Schulte-Uffelagé (1963), Das Keng-shen wai-shih (Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin): 48-51. 
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Huang Chin %@ (1277-1357) who echoed this view, Wang Wei in his 
Chéng-t’ung lun wrote:78 


The Chin, though occupying North China, cannot be accepted as the legitimate ruling 
house, nor the Sung (which ruled over only the South). The situation was similar to 
that of the period of Wei %%, Shu %j, Wu 38, the Eastern Tsin % & and the Later Wei 
4% %%, during which, when legitimacy and illegitimacy were difficult to define, there was 
no legitimate ruling house. After the Liao had been vanquished by the Chin, and both 
the Chin and the Southern Sung by the Yiian which united the empire, the orthodox 
order was again attained. 


In other words, the Yiian succeeded in becoming the legitimate ruler only 
by conquering all the three, though they had regarded themselves as legiti- 
mate. T’o-t’o accepted it despite continued opposition.’”* The following basic 
principles were then drawn up.” 


a. 


Ti-chi (Imperial Annals). 

The style of the three histories shall follow that of Shih-chi, Han-shu 
and Hsin T’ang-shu. The dynastic titles will accord with the examples 
of Nan-shih and Pei-shih.”® 


Chih (Treatises). 
The Treatises should record the important events of each dynasty. 


Piao (Chronological tables). 

Same principle as above. 

Lieh-chuan (Biographies). 

The Biographies are to be classified into: Hou-fei (Empresses and 
Ladies-in-waiting), Tsung-shih > (Royal families), Wat-ch’i 1 K& 
(Imperial relatives), Ch’iin-ch’én # (Ministers) and Tsa-chuan 
#£ (% (Miscellaneous biographies). Meritorious officials will have a 
separate biography, even when his father or son already has one. .. . 
Group biographies are warranted. Descriptions in the three histories 
that conflict with the history of the present dynasty must be reported 
without concealment; the martyrs of the Chin and Sung are entitled 
to biographies. Questions not covered by principles thus far have 
to be discussed jointly by the directors and compilers. 


In following the criteria of the Ch’un-ch’iu, doubts which cannot 
be settled shall remain as doubts, and truth, when ascertained, 
should be transmitted as such. 


73 Wang Chung-wén-kung chi, 1: 12a (see note 66). 

74 See note 71. 

5 San-shih fan-li = 2 RW, LS 4a. 

76 According to Yang Lien-sheng (1947), that these histories were called shih and not shu was 


due to the precedents of Nan-shih and Pei-shih. See ‘A theory about the titles of the twenty-four 
dynastic histories’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 10(1): 44. 
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The project began in spring 1343. The Liao-shih was completed in 
April, the Chin-shth in December 1344, and the Sung-shih in November 1345.7” 
All together, over four hundred chiian were completed in a little over two 
years. The project had the assistance of interested scholars who, though not 
assigned to work on it, were greatly concerned with the work. The leading 
example was Su T’ien-chiieh # Kf (1294-1352), who discussed his ideas 
with Ou-yang Hsiian &k&X (1283-1357), a compiler, on his way to the 
capital. Later Su followed this up in a memorandum now preserved in his 
collected works, Tzti-ch’i wén-kao i%& & XX fa, under the title of San-shih chth-i 
= #8 B ¥.”* Those parts concerning the Chin-shih were: 


a. 


To supplement the inadequate source material for the reign of 
Ai-tsung, works like Yiian Hao-wén’s Jén-ch’én tsa-pien, Yang 
Huan’s T’ien-hsing chin-chien K S83 % and Wang O’s Fu-nan i-shih 
(& FH i should be consulted. 


Meritorious officials, who did not have a biography in the national 
histories (the Shih-lu, for example), because their ranks were of the 
fourth grade or lower, should have a biography. Source materials 
for these biographies should be collected beyond the Shih-lu, and 
as widely as possible. 


Yiian Hao-wén’s unpublished works, the Yeh-shth (i.e. Chin-yiian 
yeh-shith <& i ¥¥ &) and Chin-yiian chiin-ch’én yen-hsing lu, kept 
intact in his home, are valuable sources that should be consulted. 


The printed edition of Chao Ping-wén’s collected works, i.e. 
Fu-shui chi % 7k, with many textual errors, should be collated by 
consulting manuscript copies in private libraries. 


Tomb inscriptions should be collected, such as those of the Liu, 
Han, Ma, Chao, Shih &, Tso, Chang, Lii & and others, all located 


in the capital circuit. 


Specialists like Wu Yiian #(3c, an astronomer, and Liu Shou-chén 
#!| <F i, a physician, should have biographies in the Fang-chi chuan. 


As Kao-li &# (Korea) and Hsi-hsia f§3 had both submitted 
to the Chin and Sung and were frequently at wars with the Liao, 
the question should be carefully studied whether their accounts 
should be placed in appendices or in separate monographs. 


77 See the memorials accompanying the presentation of the three histories, cf. note 55. 
8 TCWK 25: 5a-10b. 
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h. Miscellaneous accounts could not be relied upon, such as, for 
example, Yiieh K’o’s 3) (1183-1234) T’ing-shih #258, which 
mistakenly recorded the ignominious execution of Shih I-shéng 
Wi BH 4 (d. 1160) after the failure of his mission to the Sung court.”® 


T’o-t’o, however, relinquished the post of director-in-chief following 
his resignation as the chief minister in June 1344. By then only the Liao-shih 
had- been completed. The Liao-shih listed 'T’o-t’o as director-in-chief.®° 
The Chin-shih and Sung-shih were entrusted to A-lu-t’u fh) #1, the newly 
appointed Minister of the Right and his associate, Pieh-erh-ch’ieh-pu-hua 
5! 58 t& A7E, Minister of the Left.*! There were also minor changes in the staff 
of the History Office. On the whole, the three histories suffer from hasty 
compilation. Perhaps, most of the compilers, who were officials of the former 
dynasties, did not serve the alien régime whole-heartedly. The pressure of 
imperial commands to push the project through was probably a contributory 
factor too.®3 Nevertheless, if the urgency was not that great and the work 
done more leisurely, the project might never have been completed, for in 
less than two decades after their completion, the Mongol empire began to 
crumble. 

In summation, although the compilation of the Chin history in general 
followed the procedure of previous dynastic histories, some striking departures 
are discernible. First, the contribution of private historians, for example, 
Yiian Hao-wén and Wang O. The zeal and unfaltering spirit to preserve the 


79 Ibid. 25: 7ab. In fact Shih died of a stroke. Despite Su T’ien-chiieh’s advice, part of Shih’s 
biography was taken from the 7’ ing-shih, SPTK ed. 1: 9a-11b. See remarks of Lu Hsin-yiian 
f2.> HR, in Hu Yii-tsin 4 E @, Ssii-k’u ch iian-shu tsung-mu t’i-yao pu-chéeng PH SEHERARE 
#8 iE, Wang Hsin-fu = /kX ed., Shanghai (1962): 376. 

8° An entry in Kéng-shén wai-shih (op. cit. in note 72) says that T’o-t’o insisted that his title 
be listed as director-in-chief when the histories were presented to the throne, which is untrue 
since T’o-t’o had been appointed by the imperial decrees in April 1343 as director-in-chief. 
See Féng Chia-shéng: 23. 

81 The biographies of A-lu-t’u and Pieh-erh-ch’ieh-pu-hua are given in YS 139: 12a, and 140: 
la respectively. 

82 Chin Chin-shih piao, CS 5a. Among the Directors-General, Lii Ssii-ch’éng was replaced by 
Li Hao-wén 4 #3 (YS 183: 8b), Yang Tsung-jui #%< 5m (Hsi Shih-ch’én fi ft i, Yiian 
shih-hsiian (kuei-chi] 707 [3%], 1888 ed. WH: 53a) and Wang Yin. The new Compilers 
included: Sha-la-pan ¥b #!|#£ (Yiian shih-hsiian [kuei-chi] J: 12b), Wang Li, Po-yen, Chao 
Shih-min #4 F &, Fei-chu # # and Shang-ch’i-wéng #44; among the Proctors, except for 
Po-yen (a different person), Ting Yiian, Lao-lao, Ho Chih-li and Tu Ping-i, the others were 
replaced by Ta-shih-t’ieh-mu-erh 5 t# #5 8 # (YS 140: 3b), Tung Shou-chien # FF ff (1292- 
1346) (K’o Shao-min #] 8) %&, Hsin Yiian-shih FH 7c KR, 1930 ed. 141: 25b), So-nan-pan $8 FH FE, 
Man-tzi #-, Ch’én Ssi-ch’ien Bi Bi (YS 184: 9b), Man-tzii (a different person), ‘T’s’ang- 
ch’ih # 7, Chao Kung-liang @ 23%, Pai-chu # {= (1296-1323) (YS 137: 11a), Li Hsien = 
(Shao Yiian-p’ing Af 4B, Yiian-shth lei-pien 7c R $i Ha, 1797 ed. 14: 8b), Ch’in Ts’ung-lung 
% GE #8 (Hsin Yiian-shih 183: 8b), Lu Hsi-hsien % 7 %, Chin I #7 #% (Tséng Lien & Mf, Yiian-shu 
3c # 1911 ed., 92B: 13a), Ku Shu {#4 and Chao Chung ##. 

88 TCWK 25: 10b. 
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record of their dynasty produced the finest historical writing: a combined 
product of objective recording with an elegant literary style. 

Second, the Mongols, unlike the rulers of previous dynasties, felt no 
moral obligation to compile the three histories as their successor to the 
Mandate of Heaven. When they did so, it was to understand the history of 
their predecessors. Their earnestness to enhance their own national identity 
was probably the cause of numerous distortions in the Chin-shih, in which 
the early history of the Mongol conquerors was recast in more favourable 
light. 

Third, the controversy over the theory of legitimate succession was not 
solely academic, but had political implications. It was the problem of how 
to present the Mongol rulers as the legitimate successor in the cycle of the 
Confucian political order. 

Finally, the unprecedented speed with which such voluminous history 
was compiled, was the cause of numerous faults in the Chin-shith. However, 
of the three histories, Chin-shth is the best, largely due to the conscientious 
effort of the private historians, among whom Yiian Hao-wén and Wang O 
deserve the greatest credit. 


III. THe Sources OF THE Chin-shih 
1. Imperial Annals (Ti-chi) 


The Annals were compiled from the data in the Ch’i-chii chu, Fih-li, 
fih-lu, Shih-chéng chi and Shih-lu of each reign. The Shih-lu was the main 
source, because it incorporated materials of the other four. As mentioned 
earlier, the Chin Shih-lu was presented by Chang Jou to the History Office 
in 1260. However, according to Su T’ien-chiieh’s memorandum to Ou-yang 
Hsiian, those of T’ai-tsung and Hsi-tsung were not on the list.8* This raises 
the question of the sources of these two Annals. Professor Fujieda thinks 
that the materials might have come from the Ch’i-chii chu, or the Ssti-ch’ao 
shéng-hstin (9 #2 4)\|, a collection of the decrees of Emperors T’ai-tsu, T’ai- 
tsung, Hsi-tsung and Shih-tsung.*° However, it is quite likely that the missing 


84 TCWK 25: 5b. 


85 Fujieda: 37. The Ssii-ch’ao shéng-hsiin [4 § & 3\| was compiled on the recommendation of 
Yang T’ing-hsiu, a Commissioner of the Right in the Grand Secretariat (CS 11: 5b). In 1227, 
Shih Kung-i ® 2%, an official of the Bureau of the Worthies, submitted a collection of the 
imperial decrees of Shih-tsung, known as Ta-ting i-hsiin K 5E i Jil (CS 17: 6b), which probably 
formed part of the Ssi-ch’ao shéng-hsiin. The Ta-ting chih-chi X 5E i@ Si, submitted by Wang P’an 
and Hsii Shih-lung to the History Office in 1266, appears to be a different work, though it may 
have drawn on the Ta-ting i-hsiin. They are recorded in CIWC 4, 15, 16, 26, 36, 51, 100. See 
also Atago: 314, note 2. 
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parts of the Shzh-lu still survived in the south, for at least two of them were 
quoted by the authors of the Southern Sung.*® 

The Annals are patterned on the Wei-shu 31% (History of the Northern 
Wei) which opens with an account of ancestors, called Shih-chi tt #.*" 
Since the Jiirchen had no written records in the early phase, the Shih-chi 
relied on the oral recollection of aged Jiirched who were considered quite 
accurate, particularly on the geographical distribution of the various tribes, 
as indicated in the Hsien-ch’ao shih-lu.8® The Chinese sources were not 
consulted.*® 

The Annals vary in quality depending on the sources from which 
they draw on their material. The T’ai-tsu, T’ai-tsung and Hsi-tsung Annals 
are of average standard. The Hai-ling Annals, based on the Hai-ling shih-lu 
compiled under his bitter rival, Emperor Shih-tsung, contain exaggerations 
and distortions. However, the standard of the Shih-tsung Annals is high, 
since the Emperor, as we have seen, took a personal interest in their com- 
pilation.” 

As no Shih-lu existed for Prince Wei-shao, materials had to be collected 
from a variety of sources: oral accounts, astronomical data, written anecdotes, 
miscellaneous entries of the preceding Shih-lu and even the records of one of 
the Emperor’s ladies-in-waiting.*' Since there was also no Shth-lu for Ai- 
tsung, the last emperor, private works had to be consulted, the most important 


86 For example, T’ai-tsu shih-lu is quoted in Hsii Méng-hsin #3, San-ch’ao pei-méng 
hui-pien = Ait, 4B te (1908 ed.), 18: 6, 108: 11; and Shth-tsung shih-lu in Chou Mi A %, 
Kuet-hsin tsa-chih pieh-chi 3% 2 #¢ & 5) YE (Chin-ti mi-shu ed.), B: 12b. See Ch’én Lo-su: 219. 
For further information on the San-ch’ao pei-méng hui-pien, see Yii Chia-hsi: 226. 


87 See Ike Uchiro jt AZ (1926), Kinshi seiki no kenkyd & ® tt #2 OWFFE, Man-sen chiri 
rekishi kenkyit hokoku ya # 4) F2 ER DEFER A 11 (Tokyo), 237pp. 


88 CS 66: 2a. 


89 CS 1: 12a. These include, among others, the 7's’ung-yen #3, an anonymous work, Hung 
Hao’s Bt &§ Sung-mo chi t} Hic and Chang Ti’s tt Chin-chih & %&. Sung-mo chi is probably 
the same work as Sung-mo chi-wén }i %& ic [i (discussed in note 101). Chin-chth is unidentified, 
but it is to be distinguished from the Ta-Chin kuo-chih K & BA x& allegedly compiled by Yii-wén 
Mou-chao  3< #* iM (for a brief note on this work, see Yii Chia-hsi: 269-71). Two of Chang 
Ti’s works are quoted in the San-ch’ao pei-méng hui-pien: Chéng-lung shih-chi i # X (233: 
6b-7a, 242: 8a) and Chin-lu t’u-ching %& 8 (AE (244: 1a). See also NESKI 84: 1a. 


90 See note 24. 


%1 According to CS 13: 8a, these materials include (i) over 20 entries of oral reminiscences 
of Tou Hsiang #@#, a former Chin official who was 89 years old; (ii) 16 items on natural 
calamities and prodigies made by Chang Chéng-chih 5& iF Z, a director of the Astronomy Bureau; 
(iii) 5 entries of old chronicles preserved by a certain official named Chang; (iv) 40 entries of 
FJih-lu compiled by Grand Secretary Yang Yiin-i deposited in the History Office; (v) 30 entries 
of Fih-li compiled by Ch’én Lao PR %, also available in the History Office; (vi) Chang-tsung 
shih-lu and Hsiian-tsung shih-lu; and (vii) the record of Tzii-ming fu-jén #49 A, one of 
Prince Wei-shao’s ladies-in-waiting, preserved by Ta-ming chii-shih X 89 /&-b, née Wang, a 
female official in charge of the presentation of memorials to the Inner Court. 
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being Wang O’s fu-nan 1-shih, a diary which he kept during the seige of 
Ts’aichou.” Another probable source was the Chin Ai-tsung chi @ RAR 
of Shan-ssti f# & (1278-1351), a Mongol scholar-official of Persian birth.** 
At the end of the Annals comes the Shih-chi pu tti#2 #8, being the 
accounts of two royal princes Tsung-yao 7 # and Yiin-kung 7 #&, who had 
never reigned but received posthumously the imperial titles of Jui-tsung and 
Hsien-tsung. Their Shih-lu were the main sources of their annals.” 


2. Treatises (Chih) 


Some Treatises drew their information from the Annals and Biographies. 
Others relied on specialized works, which in most cases are no longer extant,®® 
but are known to us from what has survived. They were: 


Calendar, CS 21-22 


These chapters of the Treatises were derived from various works on 
astronomy and calender compiled in the Chin dynasty, namely (i) Chin Ta- 
ming li & KER, 10 chiian; (ii) Ch’ung-hsiu Ta-ming li BE KAA B; (iii) Kat- 
ting T’ai-i hsin-li REA ARB; (iv) I-wet yiian-i GAIT. 

The first was compiled by Yang Chi #%, an astronomer, in 1127, 
allegedly based on the Chi-yiian li #2 3c & of the Sung. It was introduced in 
1137 and became the official calendar of the Chin Dynasty.% The second 
title is a revision of the first; it was prepared by Chao Chih-wei #1 7%, an 
overseer of the Astronomy Bureau, in 1171.% The third was made by Chang 
Hsing-chien 4k 7 ffi and was recommended by the Secretariat for adoption 
in 1206.*° The fourth title is an amendment of the first by the astronomer 


® The fu-nan t-shth contains 4 chiian and 107 entries. See YIWC 36; Yeh Shéng # 3%, Lu- 
chu-t’ang shu-mu 3&5 4% A (YYTTS ed.) 2: 4b; SKTY 51: 68; Chi-fu t’ung-chih # iE 
(Shanghai 1934): 5213. It is recorded in YIWC as containing 2 chiian, and in Lu-chu-t’ang 
shu-mu, as one ts’é. 

% See YIWC 32, 102, 237 and Chi-fu t’ung-chih: 5211. For Shan-ssii’s biography, see YS 
190: 21b, and Ch’én Yiian BR #4 (1934), Yiian Hsi-yii-jén hua-hua k’ ao 7c Fa ik ). # (. % (Peking), 
2: 25a (English translation by Ch’ien Hsing-hai #% 5 # and L. C. Goodrich, under the title 
Central Asians in China under the Mongols, Monumenta Serica Monograph (1966): 60-62, 
174-6, 202-3). 

* The so-called chiu-shih (old histories) of Jui-tsung mentioned in the text, extolling the 
leniency and generosity of the emperor, undoubtedly referred to the Shih-lu. 

% There are indications in CS 20: 1b, 21: 2a, 23: 1b, 39: la, 51: 2a, that these treatises 
were in part derived from some old chronicles now no longer extant. 

% CS 21: la. This work is listed in Yu Mou 4% #, Sut-ch’u-t’ang shu-mu & 9) % &A,YYTTS 
ed.: 12, under the title of Chin Ta-ming li XX 44 B, containing 1 chiian. It is also recorded in 
Ch’én Chén-sun BR Hie $% Chih-chai shu-lu chieh-t’i 1G #§ % %& % BG (1833 ed.) 12: 17b, which 
attributes its completion to 1173. On the Chin calendars, see Yabuuchi Kiyoshi ®& WV jf (1943), 
‘Td-S6 rekiho shi’ ff RYE R, Tohogaku, 13(4): 526-9. 

* CS 21: ib. 

% CS 106: 6a. Quoted in CIWC 6, 17, 39. 
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I-la Lit % #1) @ (1131-91).% These four calendars were extant during the 
Yiian Dynasty and served as source materials for these chapters. 


Five Elements, CS 23 


This Treatise was in part derived from the Shih-lu. For instance, the 
story of the child who, when brought back to life, claimed to be the reincar- 
nation of another soul (CS 23:5), came from the Shth-tsung shth-lu)© It 
also drew on private sources: for instance, the account about a dragon rising 
out of a river at Hsi-ch’uan &)I| in 1332 with a child seated on its head (23: 
3a), was from Hung Hao’s 2% (1088-1155) Sung-mo chi-wén AWA 
(LHTS ed. B:12b).1% 


Geography, CS 24-28 


The main source of this treatise, as indicated by Wang O, was the Shih- 
lu. It also used two Chin gazetteers: Chin chou-chiin-hsien chith % \ IRE 
and Chéng-lung chiin chih  '@ #5%&,)? and without indicating so, the Yiian- 
féeng chiu-yii chih 7’ FLUKE, a Sung geography by Wang Ts’un ¥ #.1° 


Rites, CS 28-38. 

In the beginning, the Jiirched observed Chinese rituals, based on the 
Sung statutes they had seized. However, these were disregarded during the 
reign of Hai-ling, who was preoccupied with military campaigns and the lust 
for personal glory. To restore the magnificence of rituals, Shih-tsung, his 
successor, decreed the compilation of new statutes. The Chin tsuan-hsiu tsa- 
lu % 3% 4E#=&, compiled under Chang-tsung, amounted to four hundred 
chiian.°* Among the works by private writers one was the Ta-Chin 1-li K& 
(& i by Chang Wei 5k f#, a minister of Rites. All of them were lost during 


% CS 95: 3a; Yiian Hao-wén, Ku Chin shang-shu yu-ch’éng Yeh-lii-kung shén-tao-pei, KCWL 
57: 3b. 

100 It is also mentioned in Kuei-hsin tsa-chih pieh-chi B: 13a (cf. note 86). 

101 These are the reminiscences of Hung Hao, who was the Sung envoy at the Chin court from 
1129 to 1144. It is placed in the tsa-shih #@ ® category in SKTY 51: 65. For Hung’s biography, 
see SS 373: 7a, and Toyama Gungi (1964), ‘Sho-baku ki-bun no chosha Ké6 Ké ni tsuite’ 
BBR BOES Mss (COC, Kinchd-shi kenkyd & HL WZ (Kyoto): 629-54. 

102 CS 24: 22a, 25: 4b. The compilers do not seem to have consulted two other Chin works on 
the northeast frontier: Liao-tung hsing-pu chih #347 BE and Ya-chiang hsing-pu chih ¥ i. 
{7 &% &, for in some places the Treatise of Geography contradicts the data given in these two 
works. The annotated editions of these two works by Chu Hsi-tsu are reprinted in the collectanea 
Liao-hai ts’ung-shu 2 #8 #%%, edited by Chin Yii-fu. 

103 Ch’én Chung-min (1957), Huang-ho pien-ch’ien shih 3& ] #3 & (Peking): 374-400. On 
Yiian-féng chiu-yii chih, see Hibino Takeo B 3} (1954), ‘Gempo kyitkishi sanshiko’ 
i SILRBRES, Tohdgaku 8 (June): 46-58. 

104 CS 28: 2a. 

105 CS 10: 11a. 
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the | the Mongol invasion. To compile the Treatise of Rites, the History Office 
had only rudimentary documents, e.g., an incomplete copy of Ta-Chin chi-li 
X # 3% #8, which historians have identified as Chang’s work.’ According to 
my estimate, 35 per cent of this Treatise was based on it, as shown in the 
the concordances below: 
car- 
- It cs TCCL 
(23: 28: 10b-11b 11: 6ab 
2 BB 29: 5b-— 6a 
28: 11b-13a 6b- 7a 
29: 6a- 7b 
a 28: 13a-16a 7b-10a 
_- 29: 7b-10a lab 
ees, 1b- 5b 2a— 5b 
3 30: 16a-21a 18: la- 6a 
32: la- 3a 3: 7a- 9b 
3b- 6b 9b-13a 
: the 6b- 7a 16b-18a 
oa 33: 3b- 9a 22: la 9a 
, - 34: 7a-10a 34: la- 4a 
nl 35: la- 2a 36: la- 2b 
dred 4b- 5b 35: la- 3a 
KE 37: la- 6a 5: 6b-11b 
Iring 6a-— 9a 1b- 5a 
38: 2a- 3a 39: 3a 
CWL 3a 3b- 5a 
t from Imperial Guards, CS 41-42 
eared About 40 per cent of the work by Chang Wei has been incorporated 
into this Treatise as follows: 
rks on 
BIL cs TCCL 
se tw 
tn 41: 1b-19b 27: la-17a 
42: 5b- 7b 28: la-3b 
0. O 
reer 7b- 9b 3b- 5a 
10 CIWC, 99-100; SKTY 82: 64-65. See also Wang Ming-shéng "6 3, I-shu pien & (i tf 
(1958 edition, Peking): 171-2. 
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Chariots and Costumes, CS 43 


40 per cent of this Treatise is drawn from Chang Wei; the Chariot part, 
using 90 per cent of his material as follows: 


cs TCCL 
43A: 1b-3a 29: la—2a 
3b 5b-7a 
8b-9b 
43B: 7b 3b—5a 


Army, CS 44 


Apart from the official sources, a probable private source was Liu Ch’i’s 
Kuet-ch’ien chth, in particular the part on the evil system of conscription by 
drawing lots (ch’ien-chiin # %)1° 


Punishments, CS 45 


This Treatise was based on the following Chin ome works, 
(i) Huang-t’ung chih '3 #6 ii); (ii) Hsti chiang-chih shu #4 & #') % ;°8 (iii) Chiin- 
ch’ien-ch tian-t tiao-li & jij 6 Be FB; (iv) Shan-ting tiao-li BB se We; (v) Ta- 
ting ch’ung-hsiu tiao-li XE BME Wk FL; (vi) Ming-ch’ang lii-i pieh-pien WAC 
#8 5!) te; and (vii) T’ai-ho lii-ling ®M\ #4, 30 chiian. Roughly speaking, the 
first was the earliest Chin code (combining the native practice with the laws 
of previous Chinese dynasties) compiled in the Huang-t’ung period (1141- 
48).1°° It was supplemented by the second, compiled in the early years of 
Chéng-lung iE f# (1156-60). The third was the martial law, which Shih- 
tsung decreed in an emergency. After its abolition, the fourth was drawn up, 
as a supplement of the earlier code."° The fifth was a revision with some new 
statutes." The need for new laws to replace earlier amendments, which had 
proved ineffective, such as those on gambling, led to the compilation of the 


107 CS 44: 8b; KCC 7: 12a. This has been discussed in Chan Hok-lam (1962): 13-17. 

108 For a brief history of the legal works compiled in the Chin Dynasty, see Asai Tarao 7% }+ 
BEX (1912), Shina ni okeru Héten hensan no enkaku Pic HS it SHE HH BOW B (Tokyo): 
290ff, and Yang Hung-lieh #§ 2% 7!) (1930), Chung-kuo fa-liifa-ta shih Pp Bk @ Bz & (Shanghai), 
vol. II: 660-64. For an analytical study of the Chin laws and punishments, see Ch’iu Han-p’ing 
Fi (1938), Li-tai hsing-fa chih FEE (Shanghai), vol. II: 437-445, and Niida Noboru 
{— # BB BE (1944), ‘Kin-dai keihs ko—Kin taiwa ritsu to T6 ritsu to no hikaku’ KW sEB—— 
SMALL OWS, TK, new series 1(1-2): 1-36, 86-125 (reprinted in Chiigoku Hosei 
shih kenkyi: Kethé } BA HH) RFE: WH [Tokyo 1959]: 453-524). 

109 CIWC 37 and Sui-ch’u-t’ang shu-mu 5: 19a refer to a certain Chin-kuo hsing-t’ung & EA Ht) %, 
which seems to be a very early law code, but there is no trace of it in Chin-shith. For Huang-t’ung 
chih, see CS 45: 3a. 


10 CS 45: 2b. 


11 CS 45: 5b. It is called Huang-t’ung t’iao-chih Ta-ting li-i 3 KH) KE EK in CIWC 26. 
The compilation is attributed to Ta-li-ch’ing X 2M (Chief of the Supreme Court) I-la Ts’ao 
B #i te. 
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sixth work."!* The seventh came much later and was based chiefly on the 
T’ang model."'* The Treatise does not mention the Ch’éng-an lii-i KR@#& 
compiled in 1200, which was probably one of its sources." 


Civil Service, CS 51-54 


These chapters were based on the civil service regulations promulgated 
in the years 1138, 1148, 1150, 1153, 1156-7, 1162-3, 1168, 1173-4, 1181, 
1183, 1186, 1190, 1195-6, 1203 and 1204.4° The more important ones were 
the Hsin kuan-chih % 'B #!) of 1133," the Ho-nan-pei kuan-t’ung-chu ko ¥) 
dt.‘ aa, compiled by Grand Secretary Hsiao I #f @ in 1152," and the 
Liu-pu ko-shith *\ #8 #%x%, compiled in the T’ai-ho period (1201-8)."8 


Civil Offices, CS 55-58 


These chapters were derived from the statutes, the first series of which 
were the Hsin kuan-chih and Huan kuan-chih %& ‘2 #\, drawn up in 1138."9 
These were followed by T’at-ho-ling #14, Shth-min hsii-chth + RAR, 
Tsung-ko #8 #% and Chin-ko & #%,!*° frequently quoted in the text. The treatise 
also drew upon imperial genealogies such as the Pén-ch’ao yii-tieh A&B ENk, 
Nii-chth chiin-wang hsing-shh pu KEBAB KM, Ch'ung-hsiu yii-tieh BE 


U2 CS 45: 9a. 


43 CS 45: 11b-12a. The T’ai-ho lii-i contained several hundred clauses classified under 
Lii-ling @ 4 (20 chiian), Hsin-ting chih-t’iao % 7 #5 & (3 chiian) and Liu-pu ko-shih 7 XX. 
(30 chiian). This work is recorded in Yang Shih-ch’i + 4}, Wén-yiian-ko shu-mu 2c Hi A, 
(Tu-shu-chai ts’ung-shu St % #8 #% FH ed. 1799), 14: 5a, classified under the character Shu #, as 
containing 9 ts’é, but is reported lost; and in Lu-chu-t’ang shu-mu 5: 19a, under such titles as 
T’ai-ho lii-ling ko-shih FA & #& XX (9 ts’é). The compilation is attributed to Ssi-k’ung Hsiang 
5] 4. %. According to Abe Takeo # HX, ‘Genshi kethdshi to Genritsu to no kankei ni tsuite’ 
TRBEERL TEL OM Hic RVC, Toyd gakuhé 2 (November 1931): 273, fragments of the 
T’ai-ho lit survived among the following legal works compiled in the Yiian dynasty: (1) anony- 
mous, Hsing-t’ung fu chieh Fil #¢ $k FR, (2) Yiian tien-chang 7c $2% and (3) Méng K’uei HB, 
Ts’u-chieh hsing-t’ung fu ¥8 9% 7t\ #6 GR. Shih Kuo-ch’i pointed out that a passage in CS 45: 4b 
which waives the death penalty for butchering between the period of Li-ch’un Yr. # and Li-hsia 
i 3 is copied from a T’ang clause. For a comparison of the T’ang and Chin laws, see Niida 
Noboru: 459-60, 483-6 (op. cit. in note 108). 

14 CS 11: 7a. 


15 CS 54: 1a; 52: 9a, 53: la, 3b; 53: 12a, 54: 1a; 52: 4b, 7a, 53: 9a—10a, 10b, 11a, 12a; 53: la, 
10a, lla, 12a, 1b, 7b, 52: 4b, 53: 11b, 12b; 13a—14a, 5a; 52: 4a, 53: 1la, 5b; 8b. 

6 CS 53: 5b, 8b, 11b. 

17 CS 54: la. 

18 See note 113. 

119 CS 54: la; 55: 1b. 

120 The T’ai-ho ling is an appendix to T’ai-ho lii-i (cf. note 113). It is quoted in CS 55: 3b, 
14a, 18b; 56: 3a, 8a, 11b-12a, 16b. Shih-min hsii-chih is identified as Chin-kuo hsii-chih & BAA ‘@ 
in Sui-ch’u-t’ang shu-mu, 12. It is quoted in CS 55: 18b; 56: 3a, 8a. Tsung-ko is quoted in CS 
55: 18b; 56: 3a, 12a. Chin-ko is quoted in CS 57: 1b; 58: 4b. 
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>£ ht ;!*1 private clan registers compiled in the Chang-tsung reign, and private 
works like the T’ien-hsing chin-chien by Yang Huan.'” 

This Treatise also relies on other parts of the Chin-shih, particularly 
the Annals, which were quoted verbatim but occasionally with slight altera- 
tions. Ch’ien Ta-hsin #X#F (1728-1804) establishes the following relation- 
ship in his Nien-erh-shih k’ao-i tt — 8 3% R218 


ANNALS TREATISES 
6: 1b 23: 4ab 
21a 24: 14a 
7: 4b- 5a 39: 10b 
8: 9b-10b 10ab 
17: 2b 23: 12ab 


He also shows that an entry in the Treatise of Election of Officials (Hstian- 
chi #8, CS 51: 13a) duplicates a similar entry in the Treatise of Five 
Elements (CS 23: 5b). 


3. Chronological Tables (Piao), CS 59-62 

The Table of the Imperial Household (Tsung-shih piao RX), CS 59; 
and Table of Foreign Intercourse (Chiao-p’in piao %¥§#), CS 60-63 are 
chronological rearrangements of the data in other parts of the Chin-shih. 
The first table is based almost exclusively on the monographs of foreign 
states, e.g. Hsi-hsia, Kao-li and the like, as well as on the Annals. Moreover, 
it made use of private sources such as Pén-ch’ao yii-tieh and Ni-chth chiin-wang 
hsing-shth p’u and Ch’ung-hsiu yii-tieh, which were presented to the throne by 
the History Office in 1200.1** The second Table is based on the few genealo- 
gical records that survived the destructive war during the Chén-yu Sijié 
period (1213-17). 


4. Biographies (Lieh-chuan) 

The Biographies occupy about half the Chin-shih. As in most dynastic 
histories they are taken more often from private sources than from the 
imperial archives. The latter draw their material generally from carefully 


121 Pén-ch’ao yii-tieh was compiled jointly by A-li Ho-man and Chi-ké (CS 73: 1b). It was 
revised in 1200 (CS 11: 6b) and is identified with the Ch’ung-hsiu yii-tieh in CIWC 37, 53, 110. 
Nii-chih chiin wang hsing-shih p’u was compiled by Wan-yen Hsii 5é245) (CS 66: 4a). It is 
recorded in CIWC 6, 17, 37, 53, 110. See also Chu Hsi-tsu (1934), ‘Chin-Yiian hsing-shih k’ao’ 
4K, Kuo-li Chung-shan ta-hsiieh wén-shih-hsiieh yen-chiu-so yiieh-k’an 2(3-4): 5, and 
Ch’én Shu PR it (1960), Chin-shih shih-pu wu-chung & & 44 48H & (Peking): 4-5. 

122 Quoted in CS 55: 15b. 

123 NESKI 85: 15b. 


14 CS 11: 7b-8a. 
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edited works, such as the Ch’i-chii chu and Shih-lu, and from unedited files 
in the imperial archives, i.e. memorials, memoranda, and state papers, or 
records of meritorious ministers or virtuous persons collected by the History 
Office. 

The Shth-lu was again the main source of this section. Biographies of 
high officials from the third-grade up were usually entered at the end of the 
monthly or yearly record.!*° As indicated in Su T’ien-chiieh’s memorandum 
to Ou-yang Hsiian, the Shzh-lu did not contain biographical records of 
those meritorious officials below the third grade. Nonetheless, it is rich in 
information. Wang P’an, a Han-lin councillor and later compiler of the History 
Office, once directed his assistants to put the biographical accounts in the 
Shih-lu in chronological order,!** probably as a preliminary step for the 
compilation of the biographies. 

Although copies of the Shih-Ju are no longer extant, not even in fragmen- 
tary form, there is evidence that they were extensively used in the compilation 
of the Chin-shih. Thus the Hsiian-tsung shih-lu is quoted in the eulogy to the 
Biography of Miao 'Tao-yiin #4 i4 4 and others,!®’ and again in the Biography 
of Loyal and Virtuous People.'** Likewise, the T’ai-tsung shth-lu is quoted in 
the Biography of Han Ch’ing-min’s ## & virtuous wife.!® 

Another official work is the Ch’én-yen wén-tzti i SXF, a record of the 
activities of the court and the ministers, and the six government departments, 
in 20 chiian. It was compiled by Wan-yen Kang 54 24%, Chao Yu & and 
Sung Yiian-chi # 3c 4 by imperial command.’ 

Among the memoranda and state papers, only a small number were filed 
with the History Office to be incorporated later into the Chin-shih.'*' As stated 
by Chang Chin-wu 5k & ® (1787-1829) in his Chin wén-tsui 4 3c %%, these 
indispensible documents were the mainstay of the biographies.'*” 


25 Cf. D. C. Twitchett, ‘Chinese Biographical Writing’, in Beasley and Pulleyblank (op. cit. 
in note 1): 100. 


26 CCWC 99: 6b-7a. 


127 CS 118: 21b. It says that the description of the Nine Feudal Lords (Chiu-kung LZ) was 
based on the Hsiian-tsung shih-lu. 


28 CS 124: 13b, Biography of Pi Tzi-lun. 

#29 CS 130: 2a. According to this, when Shih-tsung read the story of virtuous women in the 
T’ai-tsung shih-lu, he exclaimed: ‘Such fidelity is difficult to come by!’ (40 st Mi #%, © ci #2!) 

130 CS 98: 13a. The text is recorded in CIWC 18, 39, 60, 224. 

131 According to CS 96: 15b, the eulogy to the biography of Huang Chiu-yiieh 3% 7L #9 and 
others. Few of these documents, perhaps with the exception of Liang Hsiang 2 38, Chien pei- 
hsing #At3#, were preserved in the History Office. The title of this memorial is changed to 


Chien hsing Chin-lien-ch’uan shu 32 4 3H)\|\Hi in Chang Chin-wu, Chin wén-tsui & XH 
(1882 ed.) 15: 6b-7a. 


132 Chin wén-tsui (a) 15: 6a, (b) 15: 5a, (c) 15: 6b. 
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According to the biography of the meritorious officials or virtuous per- 
sons in the Chin-shih,!* eight persons were accorded epigraphs by imperial 
order; they were Prince Ch’i # (Shao-ho ##4),!™ Prince Tsung-pi % #%,)* 
P’u-san Chung-i & # & #,1°* Ho-shih-lieh Liang-pi,!’ Nei-tsu Hsiang 
A ke 2,18 Li Yen 4 %%,°° Ma Hsiang 4° Wan-yen Ch’én-ho-shang 
56 6A BR A fat,244 and Wan-yen Lou-shih 34 # 3.1" 

Next came the biographies compiled by imperial order. For example, 
men of military talent such as Kuo-yung-an fi i #, Shih Ch’ing FF #7, and 
Wei Ch’iian %%2;'4* and men of noble character recorded by imperial 
decree in the Biography of Loyal and Virtuous People (CS 121-24) and 
Biography of Filial and Friendly People (CS 127)'* or the Biography of 
Hermits (CS 127).1* The Biographies of Eunuchs (CS 131) and Biographies of 
Harsh Officials (CS 129) were also culled from these sources.'® 

The private works were mainly biographical writings, i.e., family 
records (chia-chuan R{#), epigraphs, accounts of conduct, tomb-inscriptions, 
and others, usually composed by famous writers at the request of their families, 
and preserved in the writers’ collected works. Among the latter, Yiian Hao- 
wén probably wrote the greatest number of such epigraphs and biographies,” 
which subsequently became the main source of many biographies in the 
Chin-shih. Those in Table A are all taken from his writings; in Table B, 
only a part. With one exception,'* they are all to be found in his collected 
works, J-shan hsien-shéng wén-chi 3 \l) 364: &: 


183 CS 121: 2a. 

134 CS 66: 8b. 

185 CS 79: 6b. Composed by Shih I-shéng. 

136 CS 87: 14a. 

137 CS 88: 8a. Compiled by I-la Lii. 

138 CS 94: 10a. Composed by Chang Hsing-chien. 
189 CS 121: 17a. 

140 CS 122: 4a. 


141 CS 123: 4b. The epitaph appears to have been composed by Yiian Hao-wén, for there is a 


piece entitled Tséng Chén-nan-chiin chieh-tu-shih Liang-i pei }@ Si & fi BE FR ¥ HH attributed 
to Wan-yen Ch’én-ho-shang in ISWC 27: 12b-17a. 


142 CS 125: 9b. Composed by Wang Ching = #&. 
143 CS 117: 13b; 121: 8a. 

144 CS 127: 1b. 

145 CS 127: 3a. 

146 CS 131: 1b; 129: la. 

147 CS 126: 12a; cf. note 36. 


148 Namely Ku Chin shang-shu yu-ch’éng Yeh-lii-kung shén-tao-pet, KCWL 57: 1a-9b. This is 
the source of I-la Lii’s biography, CS 95: la. 
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Table A—Biographies 


Chang Wan-kung 
Shu-hu Yiin-shou 
Chia I-ch’ien 
Féng Pi 

Yang Yiin-i 

Chao Ping-wén 


Wan-yen Liang-i 
(Ch’én ho-shang) 


Ma Ch’ing-hsiang 
Féng Yen-téng 
Wang Jo-hsii 

Hao T’ien-t’ing 
Nieh-hsiao-nii 


Wang K’uo 
Shang Héng 
Wang T’ing-yiin 


CS 
aie Bs ZS 95: 3a- 7b 
Wt H35% 100: 14ab 
Hl fe kt 106: 7b-10a 
1G BE 110: 10b-13b 
By Fe Be la— 6a 
i FE DX 6a— 9a 
56h 123: 1b- 4b 
( BR #0 fe) 
Re BB ie 124: la- 3b 
1G HE SE 6a— 7a 
=. iit 126: 8a- 9a 
ah K #E 127: 5ab 
Wee 130: 7a 
Table B—Biographies 
= ii 140: 8a-10a 
rai BS 124: 2b- 4a 
¥ ES 126: 2a- 4a 


16: 
av: 
34: 
19: 
18: 
17: 
27: 


27: 
19: 
19: 
23: 
25: 


18: 
21: 
16: 


ISWC 
la— 8b 
la— 9a 
2a— 7a 
6b-16a 
la—12a 
la— 7b 

12b-17a 


9a—12b 
16a—20a 
la— 6b 
10b-13a 
9a-10b 


12a-19a 
7a—12b 
8b-14a 


153 


The Chung-chou chi is an equally important source for the biographies 


Han Yii 

Hsiieh Chi-hsien 
Ma Ting-kuo 
Jén Hsiin 

Chou Ang 

Liu Ts’ung-i 
Liu Ang 

Wang Yii-k’o 
Yiian Té-ming 


CS 


i 
BF it FC 
Re xe 
FE afl 
Amn 
#1) #€ St 
2) Fa 
EFF 
Te a BA 


110: 
127: 
125: 


126: 
126: 


127: 
126: 


9b-10b 
5b- 6a 
6a 

6b 

1b- 2a 
4b- 5a 
4ab 
8ab 
11b 


OP DOP NK LO CO 


10: 


of the Chin-shth. All the following biographies are from Chung-chou chi: 


ccc 


: 15a-l6a 
: 23b-24a 
: 23b-24a 
: 17b 

: lab 

: 13a 

: 14ab 

: 20a-21a 


23a 


Other works of Yiian Hao-wén deposited in the History Office were 


the Chin-yiian chiin-ch’én yen-hsing lu and Jén-ch’én tsa-pien. Of the first 
we have little information. The second is quoted in the eulogies to the 





ow 
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biographies of Wan-yen Nu-shén and others in the Chin-shih,™® side by side 
with the quotations taken from Liu Ch’i’s Kuei-ch’ien chih. 

Liu Ch’i, tz Ching-shu 4, of Hun-yiian ji} (Shansi),°° was a 
scholar-official from a distinguished family. He made a literary name for him- 
self in his youth, but failed in the palace examination. His career ended when 
the Chin capital fell to the Mongols in 1233. With Yiian Hao-wén, he was 
accused of composing the eulogy of 'T's’ui Li, who had delivered the capital 
into Mongol hands.!*! Then he retired to Hun-yiian, where he built a hermit- 
age called Kuei-ch’ien t’ang $% i “%, and spent his leisure writing his memoirs, 
which produced the Kuei-ch’ien chth. In his preface he said that he set out to 
recount his career and provide material for future historians on those turbulent 
times.’°* The following tables show the relation of this work to the Chin- 
shih. The biographies in Table A are all taken from the Kuet-ch’ien chih; in 
Table B, only a fraction. 


Table A—Biographies 


cs KCC 
Li Ching 7 #8 126: 4b 2: la 
Li Ch’un-fu > th Hi 5b-6a 1: 4b- 6a 
Wang Yi Le 6b 3: 2b- 3a 
Li Hsien-néng = WK AE 7a-8a 2: 7b- 8a 
P’ang Chu Wit $a 7a 4: 5ab 
Pao-fu Li-shih REFER 130: 8a 5: 9a-10b 


M49 CS 115: 4b. Fujieda (1947: 79) thinks that parts of fén-ch’én tsa-pien could be recovered 
by abstracting from the Kuei-ch’ien chih what had been incorporated in these biographies. 
Atago (315, n. 3) says that Kuei-chai wén-chi 2: 2ab contains a passage of Jén-ch’én tsa-pien 
which is identical with CS 123: 4b, the Biography of Wan-yen Hsieh-lieh 5¢ && #4 7. This shows 
the relation between the Jén-ch’én tsa-pien and the Biographies of the Chin-shih. 

1 For Liu Ch’i’s biography, see CS 126: 4b; Wang Yiin, Hun-yiian Liu-shth shth-té pei-ming 
hsii HB) KK tt SE, CCWC 58: 1a. On his career and writings, see Lu Hui-shih (Joc. cit. 
in note 38); T’ao Tsin-shéng (1958), “Liu Ch’i yii Kuei-ch’ien chih’ 3) ih £8 S374, TLTC 13 
(2) July: 20-28. SKTY places the Kuei-ch’ien chih among the Hsiao-shuo chia /\\i#t% (Cf. A. 
Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, Peiping reprint 1939: 159). On the relation of the Kuei-ch’ien 
chih and the CS, see Chan Hok-lam (1962) (see above, note 107). 

151 See above, note 31. 


152 KCC la. 
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Table B—Biographies 


CS KCC 
Wang Hsiu =.6 109: 10a 8: 3b- 4a 
Ch’éng Chén ia i 110: 15b-16a 5: 8a— 9a 
Nei-tsu O-k’o A ie alt Fy 111: 8b- 9a 7: 4ab 
Ho-shih-lieh Wu-t’a #2408 22ab 6: 9a-10b 
Wan-yen Nu-shén ‘cA 115: 4ab 7: 9b-10a 
Li Fén 2 Ut 126: 1lab 2: 9b-10a 
Hsin Yiian ¥ 7B 127: 7b- 8a 5ab 
Chang T’é-li ike F YZ. 128: 16ab 9: 9b 
Ch’a-p’u Ho-chu ae ii GE 129: 2ab 7: 2b 


The following biographies were derived partly from the CCC and 
partly from the KCC: 


CS Coc KCC 
(Wan-yen) T’ao (5c#M)$§@ 85: 8b- 9b 5: 23b-24a_ 1: 2b-3a 
Lei Yiian Be til 110: 14a-16a 6: 18ab 7b-8a 
Ma Chiu-ch’ou jm JUm 126: 10a-lla Jab 2: 3b—-4a 


In this same category are the biography of Yiian Hao-wén (CS 126: 12a), 
which is based on Hao Ching’s ##€ (1223-75) I-shan hsten-shéng mu-pei ** 
it 1 é Ae 2 HH; the biography of Wang Ch’ii-fei = # 3£ (CS 127: 4a) based on 
Tang Huai-ying’s * #2 Ch’un-té Wang hsien-shéng mu-piao 3#@EXEE 
#;1** the biography of Yeh-lii Yii-tu 18 # # M (CS 133: 4a), based on Wan- 
yen-kung shén-tao-pei 7c & Z iti 34 HF ;)° the biographies of the founders of the 
Jiirchen Empire, based on Han Yii’s ## = Chin yiian-hstin chuan # 7c # 1% ;** 
the biographies of meritorious ministers of the Chéng-ta reign (1224-1131), 
based on Shan-ssii’s Chéng-ta chu-ch’én shih (lieh) chuan E.% # & #&( 7) 3257 
and the biographies of Wu-k’u-lun-hao 3 i $4, Wan-yen Chung-té 32 
(# @, Chang T’ien-kang 4 X #4 and others (CS 119: 6a—16a), based on Wang 
O’s Fu-nan i-shih.1*® 


153 See above, note 36. 

14 Chuang Chung-fang #£ (#97 ed. Chin-wén ya 3 2C HE (Kiang-su shu-chii 1. tk & IH ed. 
1892), 14: la-2b. For Wang’s biography, see CS 127: 4a. 

155 'T's’ai Mei-piao # 3 § (1951), ‘Liao-Chin shih-k’o chung chih Ta-tan’ # @ F ¥ f Z HH, 
Hsiieh-yiian & J 3(3-4): 62. For the collated text of the necrology, see Hsii Ping-ch’ang # ii #@ 
(1936), ‘Chiao Chin Wan-yen Hsi-yin shén-tao-pei shu-hou’ # 4 5c BA 7a F WE EH RK, Shih- 
hsiieh chi-k’an $2 & 4 Fi) 1: 2-18. 

16 For his biography, see CS 110: 9b; CCC 8: 15a. Han Yii’s work must have been valuable, 
for Emperor Chang-tsung once exclaimed : ‘How fortunate that the meritorious ministers could 
have such a man to compose their biographies!’ (CS 110: 9b: ‘%) Ea fa] 32 st HR EF HF HS !’) In his 
San-shih chi-i, TCWK 25: 6, Su T’ien-chiieh lamented that this work was not accessible, but 
apparently it was still extant in those days and even as late as the middle of the Ming dynasty, 
for there is a record of it in Sui-ch’u-t’ang shu-mu, A: 38a. 

87 YIWC 32, 105, 166, 237 

8 SKTY 51: 68. 
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Besides the last two categories, the Biographies drew on the Annals 
and Treatises. Shih Kuo-ch’i #iii® (1750-1824) in his Chin-shih hstang- 
chiao # %& #% and Ch’ien Ta-hsin in his Nien-erh-shth k’ao-1, give examples 
of this kind of source material. Table A gives a list of material taken from the 
Annals,!5® and Table B from the Treatises. 


Table A 
Biography Annals 
Yiian-fei Li-shih 708K 64:13a Wei-shao wang 13: 2b 
(Wan-yen) Yiian (5c%8)3c 4 =©069: 7ab_—— Hai-ling 5: 2a 
Han Ch’i-hsien i 5 78: 9a 28a 
(Wan-yen) P’an (5c38)# 80: 13a 21b 
Chang Ju-lin ie 1K Fk 83: 8b Shih-tsung C 8: 20a 
Yung-chung ak rp 85: 2b Chang-tsung A 9: Ila 
(Wan-yen) T’ao (5c38)F% 85: 8b Ai-tsung A 17: 13a 
Méng Hao iin fei 89: 8ab = Shih-tsung A 6: 22a 
Ma Hui-ti Se 95:19a  Shih-tsung B 8: 15b 
Téng Yen Sb 97: 7a Chang-tsung A 9: 7b 
Wang-yen Kang ‘scRi iti 98: 4a Chang-tsung B10: 4a 
T’u-tan I fe Hs 99: 5a Wei-shao wang 13: 5a 
Wang Hsiu = 105: 9b Chang-tsung A= 99: 10a 
Chang Hsing-chien 77 f8§ = 106: 17b B15: 1a 
Kao Ju-li ru 1 OB 107: 13a 16: 16a 
Wan-yen Sai-pu  3c2h#% 113: 3ab C 16: 7b 
Ch’ih-chan Ho-hsi #7 # AGE 16b = Ai-tsung A 17: 10b 
Nei-tsu Ch’éng-li AHR 116: 14a Hesiian-tsungA_ 14: 24a 
T’u-tan Kung feB A 120:4ab  Hai-ling 5: 8b 
T’ang-k’uo Pien Hise 132: 3ab 2a 
Table B 

Biography Treatise 
Yeh-lii Yii-tu 133: 6ab Calendar A 22: 22a 
Ma Kuei-chung BB 131:6ab Astronomy 20: 8b 

Geography 23: 4ab 


Chia-ku Ch’ing-ch’én 

Ke i 94: 2ab Army 44: 7a 
Hsiian-tsung huang-hou 

Wang-shih 225K 63: 16b-17a Five Elements 23: 12a 


159 CSHC 32a, 54a, 17b, 20a, 34a, 39b; NESKI 84: 2a, 3ab, 4ab, 15a. 
160 Thid. 1: 13a, 4a, 17b, 3b: 56ab; Jbid. 85: 15a. 
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Besides the above two sources, some Biographies (Group A) served as 
source material for others (Group B):1® 


Group A Group B 
Pao-fu Li-shih'® 130: 8a Hsiian-tsung huang-hou 64: 17b 
Yung-chung 85: 3a =s- Yeh-lii An-li B##HME 83: 13ab 
Ho-shih-lieh Chih-chung Méng Chu i& 100: 2a 
4 a 7 Hh 132: 18a 
Kao Ch’i & BE 106: 16a-17b Wén-tun Ssti-chung 
Tht BBE. 106: 2a—4b 


Thus it appears that private writings were important source material 
for the biographies in the Chin-shth, no less than the official documents. But 
the interdependence of certain sections should be noted, where entries in 
one section were often derived from another. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


To conclude our survey on the sources of the Chin-shih, the following 
criticism should be made. The Chin-shih confined itself narrowly to materials 
compiled or works written during the Chin dynasty and ignored works of 
the Liao and Sung periods. Sung sources readily accessible but not con- 
sulted were, among others, the Hsti T'zti-chih tung-chien ch’ang-pien @#& 
83 Rie by Li T’ao = M (1115-84), Chien-yen i-lai hsi-nien yao-lu #%R 
DAR SFE 3E and Chien-yen i-lai ch’ao-yeh tsa-chi %& R VA HF HEF by Li 
Hsin-ch’uan 4 .()f% (1166-1243), the Ta-chin tiao-fa lu K&S (KR) an 
anonymous work, and San-ch’ao pei-méng hui-pien =i BB te by Hsii 
Méng-hsin # #3 (1126-1207). 

The last work mentioned incorporates excerpts from national chronicles, 
miscellaneous histories, biographies, diaries and memoirs from over a hundred 
sources, and more than two hundred quotations from decrees, mandates, 
memorials, recommendations and correspondence among the Liao, Chin and 
Sung, most of which are not found elsewhere.'** These exclusions are difficult 


161 NESKI 85: 15ab. 

16 The source of this biography, however, is Liu Ch’i’s Kuei-ch’ien chih 5: 9a. 

163 This is a collection of documents kept in the Sung archives on the Sung-Jiirchen relations 
beginning in 1122. In a colophon in the Shou-shan-ko ts’ung-shu =F \l) BA # #, Ch’ien Hsi-tso 
$% BE if— laments the omission of the Ta-Chin tiao-fa lu as a source for the CS. See Yii Chia-hsi: 
281-286. 

164 Ch’én Lo-su: 219-220, 224, 287-288, 293. Among the important works which should be 
useful in compiling the Chin-shih are: Hung Hao, Chin-kuo wén-chien-lu 4 Bi fi 54. ® (probably 
another version of the Sung-mo chi-wén cited in note 101); Chang Hui 5& #£, Chin-lu chieh-yao 
Se Afi BE; Chang Ti, Chin-lu t’u-ching (cf. note 89); and the Wei-Ch’u lu 1% $8 & and Wei-Ch’i lu 
{3 #¢ Zk, being the biographical accounts of Chang Pang-ch’ang 4 #$ & and Liu Yii 2) #R, puppet 
rulers of Ch’u and Ch’i satellite kingdoms. The latter two works have been collated and annotated 
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to explain. Could it be due to haste in compiling, or was it a silent protest by 
the compilers against their Mongol supervisors? Nevertheless, the Chin-shih 
has been commended as a very readable history,’ and in comparison with 
the Liao-shih and Sung-shth, criticism has been relatively mild. 

The Chin-shih has been evaluated from literary and historical points of 
view.'®° Among the Ch’ing scholars its literary critics included Chao I #8 ® 
(1727-1814), Shih Kuo-ch’i and Li Tz’t-ming # % $% (1829-94). Chao was 
attracted by its narrative style in which a person, mentioned once, is referred 
to again only by allusion.!®’ Shih praised the Chin-shth for its simple style, less 
clumsy than the Sung-shih; its detailed information, better than that of the Liao- 
shih; and its accurate descriptions, more faithful than the Yiian-shih.1® Li was 
much impressed by the style of certain biographical accounts, particularly 
those based on the writings of Yiian Hao-wén and Liu Ch’1."® Ch’ien Chi-po 
$% 4£ f$ (1887-1962?) claimed that the Chin-shth is the only standard history that 
has inherited the ‘fresh-yet-timeless’, ‘restrained-but-expressive’ style of the 
grand historian Ssti-ma Ch’ien 4] &3%.!” Its literary quality has been praised 
mainly because of the contribution of Yiian Hao-wén and Liu Ch’i, because 
its other parts, especially the Annals, have been criticized for their poor 
format and repetitiousness.!7! 

The Chin-shth as a history has been criticized by Chao I, Shih Kuo-ch’i 
and Ch’ien Ta-hsin for textual discrepancies and other flaws. 


1. Inconclusive statements.—Some events are not recorded: for instance, 
in 1134, Liu Yui 3), ruler of the puppet kingdom of Ch’i south of the 
Huang Ho (Yellow River), joined forces with the Jiirched against the Sung.!”” 
Some descriptions are neither clear nor accurate. For example, the Annals of 
Prince Wei-shao record that a state of emergency was declared in 1210, but 





by Chu Hsi-tsu under the title of Wei-Ch’u lu chi-pu 18 48 9% #448 (Taipei 1955), and Wei-Ch’i 
lu chi-pu {3 4 & & HH (Chungking 1944). In a preface to the two works Chu noted the different 
sources of the Chin-shih and the Wei-Ch’u lu and Wei-Ch’i lu in their accounts of Chang Pang- 
ch’ang and Liu Yii. 

165 Chao I, NESCC 27: 16b-19a; Ch’ien Ta-hsin, Shih-chia-chai yang-hsin lu +- ®& ¥% i % 
8: 22b-23a; Shih Kuo-ch’i, CSHC 1a; Chin-yiian cha-chi 4 ¥i #1 ic (Yang-shih ch’ien-ch’i-pai 
erh-shih-chiu ho chai ts’ung-shu (Ft R—+ILBRRF ed. 1880): 1a; Li Tz’i-ming, 
Yiieh-man-t’ang tu-shu chi #2 MH sc (1963 ed. Peking): 343. 

166 Fan Wén-lan 76 22 @ (1931), Chéng-shth kai-lun iF 2 im (Peiping): 250-59. 

167 NESCC 27: 17a. 


168 CSHC 1a; Chin-yiian cha-chi 1a. 

169 Li Tz’ii-ming (op. cit. in note 165) 

179 Ch’ien Chi-po, Hou Tung-shu tu-shu chitg 9% HB ac (sub-title: Ku-chi chii-yao 7h #5 ¥ 32) 
(Shanghai 1936): 52-53. The text reads ‘Mii 2, # if #e 2’. 

71 Ku Yen-wu BRK, Fih-chih lu BM & (KYTS ed.) 26: 8b. 

172 NESCC 27: 22a. 
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give no explanation. From other sources, we know that a sudden attack by 
the Mongols was expected, but this is only mentioned a year later in the 
Chin-shth.*"* 


2. Deliberate suppressions or evasiveness.—They usually hide certain 
infamous facts such as the submission of the early Jiirchen princes to the Liao, 
or of the early Mongol chieftains to the Chin rulers. The Liao-shih records the 
first, which the Chin-shih simply omits.'”* As to the Mongols, instead of using 
the characters Méng-ku 3274 or Méng-wu 3230, the Chin-shih uses obscure 
renderings such as Mo-ko-shih #45 % or Méng-ku-chiu-hsiang-yin #4 & #. 
#88, which are hardly recognizable.!”° 


3. Erroneous statements.—For example, the Liao-shth states that the 
Liao officials, Tso Ch’i-kung #3, Ts’ao Yung-i 3 #&, Yu Chung-wén 
mi¢b3c and K’ang Kung-pi 44%, after surrendering to the Chin, were 
executed by the Chin general Chang Chiieh 4 #.17° But the biographies in 
the Chin-shih state that, with the exception of Tso, they died natural deaths. 
Another inconsistency is that, while these people received official titles from 
the Chin after their submission to the Jiirchen, the Chin-shth still addressed 
them by their Liao titles.” 


4. Inconsistent transcription of Jiirchen names.—The Chinese transcrip- 
tion of Jiirchen personal names in the Chin-shth is inconsistent throughout, 
and because of these variations, one person may be mistaken for another. For 
example, the name Sa-li-ho ##£"% which appears in CS 19: 3b is rendered 
as Sa-li-ho # ®t & in CS 4: 6a; Ho-ta P’u-a & # iff fF) as Ho-ta P’u-a & FT 6 
in CS 111: 8a; A-hu-tai 4) 2 as A-hu-tai fA s2 4% in CS 110: 13a, and as 
A-lu-tai fF) i ## in CS 111: 7b. Hu-sha-hu ## is the same person as 
Ho-shih-lieh Chi-chung (CS 132: 16a), but in many places no distinction 
is made.1*8 


5. Flaws in disposition.—Chao I criticized the exclusion of the Biography 
of Tsung-kan 3%, father of Emperor Hai-ling, from the Shth-chi pu, 
because T'sung-kan was raised by his son to the posthumous honorific of 
Emperor. He also deplored the omission of the biographies of Wu Hsi ! i 
and Han Ch’ang  #%.179 Ch’ien Ta-hsin, on the other hand, remarked that 


173 CS 13: 4b. 

174 NESCC 27: 24b-25a. The subservient relation of the Jiirchen chieftains to the Liao is 
recorded in LS 27-30, passim. 

175 Wang Kuo-wei + Bi #é, ‘Méng-ku k’ao ij 4%’, Kuan-t’ang chi-lin #464 (Hai-ning 
Wang Ching-an hsien-shéng i-shu 3% 3% $8 & 4¢ 4 WF ed. 1927), Bk. 5, 15: la. 

176 Chang Chiieh is identified as Chang Chiieh 925% in LS 29, passim. 

177 NESCC 27: 24b-25a. 

1%8 Ibid, 27: 25b-26a. 

179 Ibid, 27: 20a-21b. 
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there was no need to include the biographical chapters of Harsh Officials, 
K’u-li chuan BM (CS 129) and Eunuchs, Huan-ché chuan 4% (& 
(CS 131), since there are only two cases in either. Among the former, as 
Kao Lii-shan i /Ali, died for his master, his harsh disposition might be 
overlooked; in the latter, Liang Ch’ung rather belonged to the biographical 
chapter of Fawning Favourites, Ning-hsing chuan t& ff (CS 129), and Sung 
Kuei # £ to the chapter of Loyal and Virtuous People; while Chang Pang- 
ch’ang i753 and Wang Lun £4, who appear in Sung-shih (475: 1b; 
371: 5b), should not have biographies in the Chin-shih (77: 8a, 12a).Ts’ui Li 
(CS 115: 4b), being a traitor, should be placed in the chapter of Treacherous 
Officials (CS 133), and Chang Chin-yen 5& #i S&S, who was not a traitor, should 
not be placed in the biography of Chang Chiieh (CS 133: 1a).18° These are 
only a few examples. 

In studying Chin history the main difficulty is not in the faults of the 
Chin-shth itself, but in the divergencies of the Liao, Chin and Sung-shih'*! 
It shows a lack of coordination between the groups of compilers in the 
History Office. They had little opportunity of checking each other’s work, the 
more so because they had so little time to carry out their assignments. 

Valuable work has been done to bring together the data scattered in 
the Liao, Chin and Sung histories, but each scholar usually limited himself 
to what was of interest to himself.1** A critical collation of the texts of the 
three histories remains to be done for this period in Chinese history.!** 


University of Auckland, N.Z. 
& Princeton University 


189 NESKI 85: 27b. 

181 Li Yu-t’ang 44 & Chin-shih chi-shih pén-mo & #42 A RK (1903 ed.), preface; Ch’én 
Lo-su (1936): 308-341; Féng Chia-shéng: 58-61. 

182 Such as Liao-Chin-Yiian i-wén-chih; Ch’ien Ta-hsin, Sung-Liao-Chin-Yiian ssii-shih 
shuo-jun k’'ao RMB SIC PY RVAPAS (CWien-yen-t’ang ch’iian-shu ed.); Wang Hui-tsu 7 #8 ii 
(Liao-Chin- Y tian) san-shih t’ung-ming lu (% & 3c) = #1) 4 & (KYTS ed.); Féng Chia-shéng, 
‘Liao-shih yii Chin-shih, Hsin Chiu Wu-tai-shih hu-chéng chii-l? #RASR, FRBKRE 
a @ |, in Féng, 335-98; Ch’én Shu (op. cit. in note 121). 

183 Chin Yii-fu (1946): 6-8. 
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REVIEWS 


Le Stupa du Barabudur. By C. StvARAMAMURTI. Translated into French by 
GENEVIEVE BARTHEL. Publications du Musée Guimet, Recherches et 
Documents d’Art et d’Archéologie, Tome VIII. (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1961. Pp. viii + 88, with a frontispiece and forty-two 
plates in photogravure. Folders. NF. 19 + T.L.) 


THE result of a special mission from the Government of India in 1948 to 
study the celebrated monument of Barabudur, and published in 1957 by the 
Musée Guimet, this attractive monograph forms a valuable addition to the 
scholarly series of art studies already published by that Museum. Its special 
quality is that it is the study by an Indian art scholar, the Keeper of the 
National Museum of New Delhi, of an Indonesian monument which 
embodies, the author declares, ‘the quintessence of a culture very close 
to that of India’ (p. 1). 

The book consists of eighty large pages of text (11 by 9 inches) well 
printed with generous margins on mat paper, together with a frontispiece 
and forty-two plates, which comprise 111 photographs and 97 outline sketches 
of sculptural and architectural details, reproduced by photogravure in a 
dark sepia tone. 

The text is divided into an Introduction and two Books, followed by a 
useful Glossary of Sanskrit terms. After paying homage in the Jntroduction 
to the magnificent work of Krom and Van Erp,! and to the work of various 
great Indian scholars, the author emphasizes that ‘nothing but a visit to the 
place itself can reveal the extraordinary beauty of the reliefs, the incomparable 
finesse of the themes’ (p. 1). ‘Situated in the midst of splendid verdure and 
the great trees of the equatorial regions’ (p. 4), this magnificent stipa rises 
in tiers, each terrace representing a different aspect or stage of the Buddhist 
life. This stipa, he points out, differs from other great stipas in that it is not 
entirely an artificial structure, but consists of terraces cut from the rounded 
top of a hill, the sides of the terraces being lined with sculptured panels, 
showing the influence of Gupta, Pallava, and Chialukya styles of India, which 
bear witness to the abundant maritime intercourse that existed from an early 
date between India and the Indonesian archipelago, and ‘which constitute 
one of the marvels of Asiatic archaeology’ (p. 3). “There probably does not 


1N. J. Krom and T. Van Erp, Barabudur, Archeological and Architectural Description, 
The Hague 1920-31, 2 vols., plates in portfolio; N. J. Krom, The Life of Buddha on the Stipa 
of Barabudur, according to the Lalitavistara Text, The Hague 1926. 
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exist another stipa in the world’, he says, ‘so richly decorated and comprising 
so many panels depicting the life of Buddha, scenes from the Jataka as well 
as other Buddhistic themes’ (p. 2), some of which are not represented any- 
where else than on the Barabudur. It is described as ‘the greatest and most 
remarkable commemorative stiipa (Uddesika) in the world, as that of Safichi 
is the most perfect and the most remarkable of the reliquary stiipas (Sariraka)’ 
(p. 2). Here ‘the highest glory of Mahayana Buddhism is represented . . . 
where each person is a marvel of beauty, rich in movement and in life’ (p. 2). 

The First Book consists of four chapters which deal with the stipa as 
a whole. 

Chapter One mentions various possibilities for the origin of the name 
‘Barabudur’ (Borobudur), and suggests that it may be a contracted form of 
*Varabuddhapura’, while Zimmer? thinks it may simply mean ‘Many Buddhas’. 

Chapter Two approaches the problem of determining the type of stipa 
to which the Barabudur belongs. This is a vital question because on its 
solution depends our understanding of the significance of the stipa itself. 
While admitting that the meaning of the monument cannot be definitely 
decided; nor the category to which it belongs be certainly fixed, the author 
describes briefly the three well-known types of stipa: first, Sariraka, the 
reliquary type, or stépa for holding a relic, essentially a mound or tumulus 
in which a relic is preserved, such as those at Bharhut, Safichi, and Amaravati 
(p. 8); second, the Paribhogika, a stiipa for holding some object appertaining 
to the Supremely Enlightened One; and third, the Uddesika, the commemo- 
rative type, or stipa intended for the commemoration of some person or 
event in Buddhist history or sainthood, and decides in favour of the third. 
The first type, he says, is excluded because the stipa is not entirely an artificial 
construction around a relic chamber, but is created by cutting terraces out of 
a hill-top and facing them with sculptured stone; the second type is excluded 
because the central stipa or dagoba on the summit, which should have held 
an image expressive of the ‘Great Enlightenment’, the Mahabodhi, is in fact 
empty (only an unfinished image of later date, having been found there); 
the stiipa belongs, then, to the third type, Stipa Uddesika, or purely comme- 
morative type, but in this case not for the commemoration of some single 
person or event, but ‘a vast monument erected in Java tothe glory of Mahayana 
Buddhism . . . astiipa Uddesika destined for the adoration and commemora- 
tion of the glory of the religion of the Buddha’ (p. 10). 

In arriving at this conclusion the author refers more than once to the 
scholarly work of Krom, based upon a careful study of the complicated 
construction of the stipa. 


2 H. Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, completed and edited by J. Campbell, Pantheon Books, 
1955, 2 vols. (p. 301). 
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Thus, in a recent magnificent publication entitled Ancient Indonesian 
Art,’ Bernet Kempers, formerly Director of Archeology in Indonesia, 
describes in a terse and forceful manner how the hemispherical silhouette of 
the Barabudur is derived from the five-stepped quadrangular galleries sur- 
rounded below by a broad processional path, and supporting above three 
circular terraces adorned with seventy-two small stipas or dagobas around a 
large central dagoba. After pointing out 

the striking difference between the richly decorated square galleries full of reliefs, niches 


and Buddha images, dagobs and minor ornaments, on the one hand, and the circular 
terraces devoid of all decoration with the exception of the dagobs on the other 


he remarks: ‘Barabudur, then, is a very complicated specimen of stipa. 
The stipa, starting as a sepulchral monument, has changed into the highest 
symbol of Buddhism as well as a replica of the Universe’. 

Kempers then describes the three major divisions of the Universe 
according to Buddhist chronology, to which the structural divisions of the 
Barabudur correspond: the highest sphere, ‘the entirely abstract, “formless’’, 
Arapadhatu’; next, the ‘sphere of “forms” (Riipadhatii)’; and third, ‘the 
“phenomenal world”, in which we live, the Kamedhatu’; and how in this 
three-fold world, according to Mahayana Buddhism, ‘the Buddha manifests 
himself in various shapes which are in keeping with the character of each of 
the spheres’. ‘ 


He has three ‘Bodies’ (Trikaya): an abstract one, the Dharmakaya, consistent with the 
Aripadhatu, another comprising many Buddhas and Bodhisattvas (the Sambogakaya), 
all of them appearing in the Ripadhatu, and a third, (the Nirmanakaya) consisting of 
many human Buddhas (M4nushi Buddhas) among whom is the ‘historical Buddha’ whom 
we know as the founder of Buddhism. 

Both the Ultimate or Absolute Reality, the Dharmakaya of the Buddha, and the ‘form- 
less’ Ariipadhatu, it seems, are represented in Barabudur by the central dagob. In his 
first still highly abstract manifestations this Dharmakaya—the Ultimate Reality and 
Supreme Buddha—is shown in the vaguely distinguishable shape of the Buddhas which 
are enclosed by the latticed dagobs of the circular terraces. They represent a transitional 
stage from Aripadhatu to Ripadhatu. They are partly invisible, partly visible. In the 
quadrangular terraces, representing the world of forms or Ripadhatu, the Supreme 
Buddha has manifested himself in five different types of Buddhas, all of them belonging 
to one group, the Dhyani Buddhas. . . . In this way Barabudur is a replica of the three 
large divisions of the Buddhist cosmology. . . . The pilgrim is all the time being initiated 
into the teachings of Buddhism and into the higher spheres by means of the reliefs 
illustrating sacred legends and texts. In the sphere of the Ariipadhatu, however, decora- 
tions and reliefs are no longer wanted. The Buddhas retreat into a mysterious chiaroscuro 
and finally even they are replaced by the sublime symbol of the central st#pa. When 
confronted with the highest reality, whether viewed as the Highest Primeval Buddha or 
not, the Mahayanist maintains a complete silence (p. 44). . . . The ‘Moment of Silence’ 
here is the highest expression of Truth (op. cit., pp. 44-45). 


The above excerpts show that the Barabudur is in its totality a symbol 
of the Mahayana conception of the Universe and of the Buddhist life. The 


3 A.J. B. Kempers, Ancient Indonesian Art, Amsterdam, C.P.J. Van der Peet, 1959 (pp. 43 f.). 
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empty stipa, then, on the summit is itself ‘an image expressive of the Great 
Enlightenment’ (p. 10). Or, if as Sivaramamurti seems to suggest, the central 
dagoba was not originally empty, but held an unfinished image, of which the 
one actually found there was a later copy, the unfinished image served the 
same purpose as the empty shrine, namely to indicate something which could 
not be fashioned, beyond the range of the world of forms in which we habitu- 
ally live (pp. 8-9). 

But for the purpose of this book it is the human scenes sculptured on 
the rising galleries, whether those taken directly from common life, or those 
suggested by episodes in the fataka or other sources for the life or early lives 
of Buddha, that are of chief interest to our author. For the complete under- 
standing of these, however, the recovery of the lost sculptures decorating the 
original base was necessary. This forms the subject of the next chapter 
(chapter three). 

As has already been pointed out, the sti#pa was constructed by terracing 
the summit of a rounded hill, and by facing with stone the tops and sides of 
the terraces, thus giving to the monument its hemispherical profile, with a 
single large dagoba or stipa at the highest point. 

The stipa was built during the 8th century a.D. But about a.p. 850 it 
was found that the weight was too great for the sides of the lower galleries, 
which showed signs of bulging outwards. To save the stipa from collapsing, 
a broad platform of solid stone was built around the original lowest stage, 
forming a buttress surrounding the base of the stiipa, with a broad flat surface 
above to serve as a processional path for pilgrims circumambulating the shrine. 
The stiipa was saved, but the sculptured panels of the lowest stage were buried 
and hidden from view. In 1885‘ the buried sculptured base was discovered. 
Our author says it was by the accidental detaching of a stone (p. 11). Several 
sections of the covering of the base were removed one by one, the panels 
were photographed, and the covering stones replaced. With the help of 
inscriptions intended as instructions for the sculptors, the meanings of the 
panels were deciphered ; they were found to be scenes from daily life illustrat- 
ing the working of the law of Karma, each deed bringing its inevitable reward 
or punishment. 

The story unfolded in the panels of the successive galleries is admirably 
told by Zimmer.® The panels on the hidden base, as has been said, ‘contain 
scenes from common life’. They illustrate the text of the Mahakarmavibhanga, 
a Mahayana work corresponding to the Pali Cilakammavibhanga in the Hina- 
yana tradition (Mahima Nikdaya, 135), which describes ‘in orderly sequence 
the operation of Karma, the law of cause and effect, in reincarnation, in 


4 Zimmer, op. cit., p. 303; Kempers, op. cit., p. 45. 
5 op. cit., pp. 305f. 
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heaven, and in hell’ (Zimmer, p. 303). They ‘supply a full panorama of 
sathsara, the hopeless cycle of birth and death’, and so represent ‘the temporal 
foundation from which the Gospel represented in the lower galleries, took 
its start’ (p. 304). 

The panels of the first gallery, 120 in all, by means of scenes from the 
Jatakas and from the Lalitavistara present the Buddha legend—‘the story 
of the heroic saviour who revealed the way of escape from the vortex of 
sathsara represented in the buried base’ (Zimmer, p. 304). 

The panels of the second and third galleries, based on the Mahayana text 
the Gandavyiha, portray the quest for enlightenment of the youthful Sud- 
hana, ‘the model and archetype of the Mahayana Buddhist devotee’, under 
the direction successively of Majfijusri, Maitreya, and Samantabhadra, before 
he receives ‘initiation to full and perfect bodhi’ (Zimmer, p. 309). 

The fourth gallery illustrates ‘the biography of the fifth-century philo- 
sopher-sage, Asanga’, ‘the historical founder of the [Yogacara] school’, 
‘who is supposed to have received the Yogic4ra creed directly from Maitreya’, 
the Yogacara which ‘does not represent the Buddhism of the past, taught by 
the bygone Sakhyamuni, but is a foreshadowing of that form of the Blessed 
Law which is to be revealed by Maitreya, the Buddha to Come’ (Zimmer, 
p. 310). “The Borobudur is a Yogacéra monument’ (p. 310, top). 

The history of Asatiga’s reception of the new doctrine, prepares the pilgrim-devotee for 

his graduation from the pedagogical lessons of the narrative reliefs to the lofty, timeless 

realm of the Dhyani Buddhas, who simply sit in the dome-shaped stiipas of the circular 
upper terraces. . . . They are not earthly beings who have become enlightened, but trans- 
cendental saviors, whose subtle ethereal appearances are to be visualised by the inner 
eye of the devotee—wonderful forms full of a sublime composure; radiant; in solemn, 
peaceful, eternal meditation. They represent to the Buddhist the most subtle compre- 
hensible manifestation of the spirit of the universe and simultaneously disclose to him 
an image of that perfect attitude which he may hope to attain himself, the attitude of 

the completely enlightened human spirit (Zimmer, p. 310). 

Such presences, appearing before man’s concentrated vision, are revelations 
in human form of the perfection of knowledge (p. 310). 

To complete the picture and follow Zimmer’s argument to the meaning 
of the empty dagoba on the summit, would take us too far from the main 
purpose of the book under review: a study of the details of the sculptured 
panels of the square galleries. Suffice it to say briefly that in Zimmer’s view 
the empty dagoba originally contained an image, completely hidden from 
view, an image of ‘the Supreme Dhy4ni Buddha. . . . Vajrasattva . . . the 
Adi Buddha . . . the highest Buddha of the universe, the Supreme Being’, 
and at the same time the mystic path of Nepalese and Tibetan Buddhism 
(p. 311). 


At Borobudur an image of the culminating personification of realization originally stood 
in the bell-shaped stiipa above the five Dhyani Buddhas, a symbol simultaneously of the 
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adamantean sphere and of the Buddhist doctrine that leads of it, the so-called Vajrayana, 

‘the Adamantean Vehicle’ . . . the secret disciplines of the Vajrayana, which open the way 

to the Highest Wisdom. . . (Zimmer, p. 311). 

After a short scholarly chapter in which the sources for the scenes on 
the panels are discussed, and the means of making the identifications are 
considered, the author comes to the main part of the work, a discussion of 
the.details portrayed on the sculptured panels as simple objects of daily use 
and of homely and unaffected beauty. 

The Second Book, which constitutes the main part of the work and gives 
it its special character, consists of eleven chapters, each of which discusses 
minutely a group of objects illustrated on the sculptured panels on the sides 
of the terraces at Barabudur, in relation to the treatment of the same themes 
at Ajanta, Safichi, and Barhut, at Amaravati, Bhuvanesvara, Nagargiina- 
kunda and Tanjore, and at other places in South India; and with reference 
also to Sanskrit literature, and to daily life in India and Indonesia. The 
photographs of scenes represented on the panels are accompanied with line 
drawings of details from the panels themselves and from the sources mentioned 
above, which call attention to the points it is desired to emphasize and which 
express the natural beauty of the human form without conscious effort or 
artificial embellishments. The special characteristic of the book lies in this 
selection of details, and in the treatment of them, which gives life and meaning 
to the daily scenes. 

At each point the author emphasizes along with the Indian motif, the 
Javanese interpretation, and the contribution of the Javanese artists. He 
would, I think, agree with Zimmer’s description of one of the scenes on the 
buried base (Zimmer, pl. 484): 

The lovely figures in the relief at Borobudur, in their bearing and attitudes, and the whole 

atmosphere of the scene clearly are derived from Javanese life. They are based on an 

open-minded, careful observation of what the world around was offering. The sculptor’s 
own experiences of the common life of his period have been filtered and condensed, 
refined and idealized, into a gentle canon of standardized forms in which we find nothing 
of the element of introversion and introspection that is so strongly marked in the art of 

the Indian mainland (Zimmer, p. 140). 

First come the royal emblems (chapter one); fly switches and parasols 
(Pl. V), and also banners carrying the emblems of the royal houses, flags and 
garlands, umbrellas and fans of peacock feathers, sceptres, the conches and 
the guardians of the gates (Pls VI-VII). 

Next (chapter two), ornaments and costumes: different types of ear-rings 
(Pl. VIII), necklaces (Pl. IX), sacred cords (Pl. X), coiffures (Pl. X), armlets 
and belts (Pl. X), ladies and hand-mirrors in various positions (PI. XI). 

In a relatively long chapter (chapter three) the significance of Natya, 
the dance, is described. ‘It is the supreme art’ (p. 31). ‘In spite of extreme 
differences the dance enchants all human beings, notwithstanding divergence 
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of opinion and thought’ (Kalidasa). “The dance like sculpture imitates the 
Universe’ (Bharata). Various postures are illustrated from the sculptured 
panels at Barabudur and from South Indian frescoes (Pls XII, XIII); and the 
positions of the hands in various mudrds used in the dance are illustrated in 
line drawings (Pls XIV, XV); in particular the sarkalpa position of the hands 
in supplication is illustrated in a sculpture at Mahabalipuram and its import- 
ance is emphasized in connection with the life of the people today. 

It offers a veritable image of the simple and profoundly religious life of a people who 

venerate the Dharma, as we can observe in our own day. If we cast a glance in any village 

of South India, we will see the people in the bed of the river in the course of making their 

daily ablutions in a manner nearly identical with the scene of Mahabalipuram (pp. 35-36). 

In chapter four music and musical instruments are described. ‘In Java 
music is, like the dance, a great living art. The modern orchestra is greatly 
studied there’ (p. 38). Five plates are devoted to orchestras and their instru- 
ments, with many line drawings of the chief instruments and their players 
from the panels at Barabudur, sculptures at Amar4vati, and frescoes at 
Ajanta and Tanjore (Pls XVI-XX). 

After describing the two Javanese orchestras, the Gamelan Salindro, 
representing ‘the classical music of Java, composed of instruments of soft 
and tender tones, derived from Sailendra times (c. A.D. 750-850); and the 
Gamelan Pelog, composed of larger instruments of deeper tone, the author 
distinguishes four great classes of Javanese musical instruments, all of which 
are represented on the panels at Barabudur: the Tata class—stringed instru- 
ments (Pl. XVII); the Susira class—wind instruments (Pl. XVIII); the 
Anaddha class—instruments with stretched membrance, as tambours and 
small drums; the Ghana class—metal percussion instruments, as cymbals of 
brass. The different instruments in each class are illustrated and described, 
and compared with those portrayed in Indian sculptures and frescoes. After 
which the author observes: 


The representations at Barabudur give us a general view of the superior degree of musical 
development in Java at this time (p. 42). 


The different instruments in each class are drawn, described, and 
compared with those illustrated in Indian sculptures and frescoes. 

In addition to the instruments known in India, he continues, we can add the local instru- 

ments in the Javanese orchestras, which reveal to us that [in Java] music is a great living 

tradition as in India, in which it has its own history, its highly developed technique, 


still little understood and surrounded with mystery, concerning its own technical details 
(p. 43). 


The author does not agree with Krom that as represented at Barabudur 
in the terrestrial scenes music is only an accompaniment to the dance, whereas 
if it is represented for its own sake, it is always as celestial music, unsuitable 
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for the terrestrial spheres (p. 43); and that music was therefore of little 
importance for Javanese society. 

Next, vehicles, receptacles, furniture, buildings and weapons are dealt 
with in turn. 

Vehicles (chapter five) include magnificent palanquins carried by from 
eight to sixteen men, sometimes covered and provided with windows, some- 
times open (Pl. XXI), similar to those represented on the sculptures at 
Amaravati (Pl. XXII); four-wheeled carriages, and war-chariots (?) (PI. 
XXIII), as in the Indian sculptures (Pl. XXIV); howdahs on richly capari- 
soned elephants (Pl. XXV); and ships of great diversity of types, of which 
those illustrated on Pl. XXVI offer magnificent examples. 

Without doubt there is no other monument in Asia that can show so developed a maritime 

activity at this epoch. No other description can corroborate with such graphic results the 

maritime and naval activity in the East during the mediaeval epoch. . . . Besides those 
found in Java there is no other representation available of the great navigating people of 


India. The ships represented at Barabudur are similar to those of India of the same epoch, 
and they have greatly inspired the study of navigation in Asiatic India (p. 47). 


Representations of receptacles at Barabudur (chapter six) are numerous, 
and of various forms, of which the greater part recall those which are always 
used in India (p. 49). They are illustrated in line drawings on Pl. XXVII. 

As the furniture of ancient India is richly represented in the Sculptures 
at Barhut, Safichi, and Amaravati, so that in use in Java at the time of the 
erection of the monument is shown on the Barabudur from cane stools to 
the ‘Lion Throne’ (Pls XX VIII-XXIX) (chapter seven). 

Similarly the representations of buildings on the Barabudur (chapter 
eight) are worthy to be objects of a special study. The greater part are religious 
constructions—stiipas, mandapas, ceremonial halls, temple stairs and gates, 
all richly decorated, everywhere with the makara motif (p. 53). The palaces 
represent both temples of the gods and royal palaces of the Indian districts 
of the Tamil and Kanara country (Pl. XXX). In a series of attractive sketches 
attention is concentrated upon ‘the seductive effect of the local architecture, 
introduced in the reliefs, in order to give us a perception of the different types 
of Javanese construction which existed there for several centuries’ (p. 53): 
the gabled roofs, the windows open or grilled, the podium raising the house 
to escape the fury of the tropical storms, and the ornate entrances. 


With regard to weapons (chapter nine), the author observes 
scenes of battle appear but rarely on the reliefs of Barabudur, but warriors are often 
represented. In nearly all scenes figuring a king in his audience chamber, one notices 


soldiers holding sword and buckler; they are seated but vigilant and ready to respond to 
every demand of the king (p. 54). 


Swords of various kinds, straight and curved, are represented. The 
shield, sometimes hung with bells, rest on the warrior’s back. Bows are usually 
shown drawn to the full; the arrows in a quiver held by an attendant (Pl. XX1). 
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The next chapter (chapter eleven) deals with rites and ceremonies. 


If one studies sculpture taking it as a guide for the civilization of a people, it can reveal 
to us precious things. Thanks to a minute observation, the important ceremonies become 
comprehensible (p. 57). 

The birth ceremonies, reading the horoscope and giving a name, are 
represented at Barabudur as in India with reference to the birth of Gautama 
(Pl. XXXII). 

They are followed by the marriage ceremonies of Siddartha, in which the 
sprinkling of sacred water is prominent (Pl. XXXII). 

Details are given of the sacrifice associated with ceremonies and repre- 
sented on the panels at Barabudur, and in daily life, then as now (Pl. XXXIV). 

The Conch shell, symbol of ‘all that is the essence of life’ (p. 61), used 
for bathing the divinity’ or ‘sprinkling with water the object of veneration’ 
(p. 61) appears associated with a lotus bud, or an opening flower (Pls XXXV, 
XXXVI and XXXVII). 

Similarly the Indian offering of a simple jar of water with lotus buds 
emerging, signifying ‘prosperity and abundance’—the ceremony of ‘the filled 
Jar’ (piirnakumbha) (p. 62)—occurs frequently on the panels of Barabudur 
(Pl. XX XVII). Also the offering of water to a guest on arrival to wash the feet 
(Pl. XXXVII, 3), one of the first duties towards an invited guest (pddya). 

The crossing of the hands as a sign of respect to a spiritual master, a 
priest, monk, king, or aged person is frequently seen, indicating the greatest 
deference. 

The pouring of water on the hands of a donor before presenting his gift 
(danajala) often occurs. 

Salutations and attitudes of devotion are represented frequently on 
sculpture in India and at Barabudur. 

The attitude of devotion, bhava, is figured with the greatest sensibility by the sculpture: 

the evocative lines, the turning movements and the curves as well as the flexions of the 


body make of these sculptures works of art, at the same time as signs of the most profound 
spiritual sentiment (p. 63). 


Of the five daily sacrifices (Pafichayajfia) the veneration of guests is equally important: 

it is the way in which man adores the divinity or serves men as well as animals (p. 63). 

. . . The guest is always received with water to bathe the hands and the feet as well as 

for the refreshment of the throat (p. 64). 

Feast scenes with their offerings and appropriate actions, such as that 
celebrating the birth of Siddhartha are represented at Barabudur (PI. 
XXXVITI). 

The last chapter (chapter eleven) fittingly concludes the whole with the 
description of certain motifs which ‘occur an incalculable number of times 
on the Javanese monuments’ (p. 66): the “Tree which fulfils all Desires’ 
(Pl. XXXIX, 2); the ‘Illuminated Tree’ expressing the exuberance of joy 
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(another link with India) (Pl. XL); the ‘Conch Shell’ on a tripod, occurring 
frequently in both Java and India in association with the lotus as a symbol 
of water and of life, and used in lustration ceremonies (p. 67); the ‘Lotus’, 
than which ‘no flower in the world has such purity of form nor such sweetness 
of colour and perfume’ (p. 68); the ‘Makara’, the great sea-monster, ‘after 
the lotus and the elephant, the most ubiquitous motif in South-east Asia’ 
(p. 68); the ‘Udaremukha’, demon-head figured on the stomach (PI. XLI, 1); 
the ‘image within the image’, the features of a person represented in a picture 
or reflected in a mirror, frequently in painting but rare in sculpture, but at 
Barabudur executed perfectly in stone (Pl. XL). 

The chapter closes with the words 

The monument of Barabudur is, like the Mahabharata, a vast ocean and an encyclopedia 

of art and of culture. It is impossible to discuss completely the different motifs, the 

varieties of artistic modes, and the extent of the knowledge which each may derive from 

the sculptures. This study is nothing but a simple indication of the possibilities and humble 

tribute paid in admiration to this noble work, due to the great Javanese artists who con- 


structed the stiipa, now many centuries ago, as an interpretation of their rich culture and 
of their good civilization, as a religious offering to the Lord Buddha (p. 70). 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


Burma Research Society Fiftieth Anniversary Publications, No. 2. Selections 
of Articles from the Journal of the Burma Research Society (History and 
Literature). (Rangoon, BTS Press, 1960. Pp. 546 + vi. One photograph 
on the frontispiece. 22 kyats) 


IT is no exaggeration to say that the appearance of this volume will have been 
hailed with joy by students of Burmese history wherever they may be. For 
not many libraries can boast a complete set of the Journal of the Burma 
Research Society, and even scholars fortunate enough to work at a university 
with such a set will welcome the opportunity of obtaining for their own libra- 
ries the numerous scholarly articles contained in this Anniversary Selection. 

One of the most notable advantages of this volume to its possessor will 
be that it contains most of G. H. Luce’s articles on early Burma, dealing with 
the Pyu and Mon civilizations of the early period from c. A.D. 600 and onwards 
and the Pagan period of 1044-1287 which is Burma’s cultural golden age. 

It is probably true to say that without the herculean labours of Luce 
the student of Burmese history outside Burma would know little of the delicate 
civilization of the Pyu; though the names of Charles Duroiselle and C. O. 
Blagden, in the fields of archeology and epigraphy, and of E. H. Parker, 
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in the field of research into Chinese texts, should also be mentioned in 
connection with the study of Pyu civilization.! Their work, however, was 
analytical rather than synthetic, and it was the achievement of Luce, with his 
deep knowledge of both epigraphy and of Chinese source material, to fuse 
archeological and literary sources together to form a coherent picture. This 
picture is of a highly advanced and humane culture, capable of great achieve- 
ments in architecture and strongly influenced by Indian culture, especially 
Buddhism; though as was often the case in early South-East Asia this did 
not preclude the existence of Hindu beliefs as well, for evidence of Vishnu 
worship has also been found. From their capital at Srikshetra, now Hmawza 
near Prome, in Central Burma, the Pyu ruled a wide area stretching from the 
present day Sino-Burmese border in the North southwards down the Irra- 
waddy Valley and shading off into small coastal states in the Irrawaddy delta 
and Tenasserim owing a vague allegiance to the Pyu. In these coastal states 
lived the Mon, another civilized people who had close links with the Mon 
states of Dvaravati and Haripunjaya in what is now Thailand. 

The Pyu kingdom fell to an attack by the Yiinnan state of Nan-chao Fi if 
in 832, which also disturbed the Mon states, and two centuries of darkness 
then envelope Burmese history. When the darkness rolls back, however, it is 
to reveal the opening of two other centuries which are the most glorious in 
Burmese history. 

Politically, the Pagan period is notable for the success of the Burmese 
rulers in conquering and unifying most of what is now Burma, with the 
exception of the trans-Salween Shan States area and the Triangle in the far 
North. Embassies were sent to China and close cultural, especially religious, 
connections maintained with Ceylon. Towards the end of the eleventh century, 
the Ceylonese requested Burmese assistance in restoring their religion after 
the devastation caused by wars with the Cholas, and this was given. A century 
later Ceylon-trained Buddhist monks led a religious revival in Burma. Bud- 
dhism was a vital element in the life of the Pagan period, as it still isin Burmese 
life today, and the faith held by the subjects of Pagan was mainly responsible 
for the greatest achievement of the dynasty, which is Pagan, the capital, itself. 

On this site, a little over a hundred miles south of Mandalay are to be 
found about five thousand temples and stupas, covering an area of about a 
hundred square miles by the Irrawaddy River. The most famous shrines are 


the Ananda (c. 1100), Thatbyinnyu (c. 1144), and Gawdawpalin (c. 1200) 


1 See, e.g., C. O. Blagden, “The “Pyu” Inscriptions’, Journal of the Burma Research Society 
7, 1917; Ch. Duroiselle, The Ananda Temple at Pagan, Delhi 1937; and E. H. Parker, Burma, 
with special Reference to her Relations with China, Rangoon 1893. 
For other publications by Blagden, Duroiselle, and Parker, see J. F. Embree and L. O. 
Dotson, Bibliography of the Peoples and Cultures of Mainland Southeast Asia, Yale 1950. 
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temples, but there are dozens of other architectural gems besides and it can 
be only a matter of time before Pagan joins Angkor as a must for every traveller 
to South-East Asia. In fact, as one who has visited both places, the reviewer 
is of the opinion that Pagan has even more to offer than Angkor, alike to the 
student and the traveller. This is mainly because of the great architectural 
variety at Pagan. On the one hand, there is the ‘Old Mon’ type of temple, 
with a very dark central shrine, a four-sided corridor round it, and an almost 
equally dark hall containing the main entrance. This is the typical early 
Pagan temple of the eleventh century—usually styled ‘Old Mon’ though 
perhaps “Late Pyu’ would be an equally good description.? On the other hand 
there is the Burmese type of temple, which developed in the twelfth century. 
This is open, light, and airy, and often has entrance halls on all four sides. 
Between these two extremes, there are many subtypes, a good example being 
the Ananda. This is cruciform in shape and has four halls. There is no dark 
central shrine, and the outer corridors are light enough to photograph the 
statuettes there without a flash-gun. But the inner recesses, holding the Buddha 
statues, are still dim. The exteriors of the temples also vary, though not 
necessarily by period, some being richly decorated with stucco carvings, and 
others being more or less bare. 

In mural art, it must be confessed that Pagan has nothing, contemporary 
with the buildings themselves, to compare with the magnificent series of 
bas-reliefs around the galleries of Angkor Wat. There is, however, much that 
is of interest in the way of paintings and plaques in mid-relief, illustrating 
such themes as the Jataka stories and incidents in the life of the Buddha. 
These show many details of life in court and countryside and may at some 
future time provide useful material for early Burmese social history; although 
it may well be that the scenes pictured show the artists’ conception of life in 
India, rather than actual conditions in Burma at the time of execution. Al- 
though not strictly relevant, chronologically, it is worth mentioning that 
there are at Pagan a number of more modern wall-paintings, dating from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which contain a wealth of fascinating 
detail on the court life of that period. Notable for these paintings are the 
Ananda Monastery Library, the Upali Thein, and the Sulamani temple. 

Luce’s articles in this selection on “The Ancient Pyu’ and (with Pe 
Maung Tin) ‘Burma Down to the Fall of Pagan, Part I’ tell us most of the 
important known facts about the Pyu Kingdom and also deal with other 
matters relating to early contacts between China and what is now Burma. 
‘The Greater Temples of Pagan’ and ‘Smaller Temples of Pagan’ are probably 
the only artistic appreciations of Pagan architecture, as distinct from the 


2 Cf., Ba Shin, The Lokahteikpan (Rangoon 1962), p. 2, quoting from a recent lecture by 
Luce. 
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mainly archeological accounts of Duroiselle. “The Economic Life of the 
Early Burman’ deals with this subject in considerable detail drawn from 
Pagan epigraphy in Old Mon and Old Burmese, in the elucidation of both 
of which Luce has played a leading role. In three other articles—‘Fu-kan- 
tu-lu’, “The Tan and Ngai-lao’, and ‘Countries Neighbouring Burma’, Luce 
analyses the early Chinese accounts of Burma and her Eastern and Southern 
neighbours in great detail in an attempt to work out the historical geography 
of this area. These three articles, with their many foot-notes and close 
reasoning, will perhaps attract only the bolder spirits among students of 
pre-European South-East Asia, but they are still, though originally published 
in 1924, of great value to scholars doing research in early Burmese, Siamese, 
and Malayan place-names, spheres of political influence of ancient states, 
names of rivers and mountains, etc. 

Last, but not least, we must mention Luce’s verse rendering of the 
‘Shwegugyi Pagoda Inscription’. This is a royal inscription in Pali verse 
dated 1131, found at the Shwegugyi Pagoda at Pagan. It was translated into 
English prose by Pe Maung Tin and then turned into fine English poetry by 
Luce. To read it is to gain a revelation of the deep influence of Buddhism on 
the finer minds among the Pagan Burmese.* 

We have concentrated on the work of Luce in this review, since the 
volume under discussion contains the main fruits of his historical labours to 
date, or at least those available to the general learned public until the appear- 
ance of his Old Burma, a much awaited event which it may be hoped will 
take place in the near future. But this concentration should not be taken as in 
any sense a depreciation of the other learned contributors to the Anniversary 
publication. We cannot mention them all in this review, but it should be noted 
that there are two articles by the late J. S. Furnivall, “The Early Revenue 
History of Tenasserim—Land Revenue’ and ‘Europeans in Burma—the Early 
Portuguese’, which admirers of his Colonial Policy and Practice will want to 
have.> D. G. E. Hall is represented by ‘Studies in Dutch Relations with 
Arakan’ and “The Daghregister of Batavia and Dutch Trade with Burma in 
the 17th Century’, for which his Europe and Burma will have whetted the 
appetite of the prospective reader.* We must also mention Pe Maung Tin’s 


* E.g., P. Wheatley in his The Golden Khersonese, Kuala Lumpur 1961. 

* Other articles by Luce in the Journal of the Burma Research Society, not printed in the 
present selection, are ‘Chinese Invasions of Burma in the Eighteenth Century’ (1925), ‘Burma’s 
Debt to Pagan’ (1932), ‘Mons of the Pagan Dynasty’ (1953); JBRS, 42(1) ‘Geography of 
Burma under the Pagan Dynasty’, ‘Note on the Peoples of Burma in the 12th-13th Century 
A.D.’, and ‘Old Kyaukse and the coming of the Burmans’ (all 1959). 

5 Not included is his “The Fashioning of Leviathan: The Beginnings of British Rule in 
Burma’ (1939). 


® Not included is “The Tragedy of Negrais’ (1936). 
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articles on ‘Women in the Inscriptions of Pagan’ and ‘Buddhism in the 
Inscriptions of Pagan’, which throw further light on the life of this period; 
and B. R. Pearn’s ‘King-Bering’, which helps us to understand the tangled 
causes of the First Anglo-Burmese War. We must finally note among the 
history articles the late J. L. Christian’s ‘Denmark’s Interest in Burma and the 
Nicobar Islands (1620-1883)’; and “The Beginnings of Christian Missionary 
Education in Burma, 1600-1824’ and ‘1824-53 Roman Catholic and American 
Baptist Mission Schools’, both the work of the late lamented head of the 
Burma Historical Commission, U Kaung. 

On the literary side, which the reviewer is less well qualified to discuss, 
we have useful articles by Pe Maung Tin and J. A. Stewart preserved in this 
volume, dealing with the Burmese novel and the Burmese drama respectively. 
The former was admitted to be in its infancy at the time of writing (1917), 
being helped along the path of development by translations of foreign works 
such as Robinson Crusoe and, we may add, The Count of Monte Cristo. On 
the other hand, the Burmese drama in 1912 was described by J. A. Stewart 
as ‘the most vigorous branch of literature at the present day’, despite the 
moral disapproval that it carried, as it has often done throughout the ages. 
Two of the other pieces by Stewart, and most of the other literary articles are 
translations of poems and folk songs; these vary from the majestic Tawla of 
Shin Uttamagyaw, a kind of epic of the seasons, translated by Dr Ba Han, 
to ‘Paddy Planting Songs’. The latter, whose translations are the work of U Lu 
Gale, are of great charm, taking the form of a dialogue between boys and 
girls, exchanging love messages while both are working in the paddy-fields. 

To sum up, then, this Anniversary volume is full both of entertainment 
and of the most solid instruction, and its anonymous editors are to be thanked 
for putting together such a wealth of material. One can only hope that both 
inside and outside Burma it will serve as an inspiration to future scholars 
working on the history and culture of Burma. In Burma itself, it is pleasant 
to report that this hope appears to have a good chance of bearing fruit, at 
least in the field of Pagan history; and, given reasonable resources in time 
and finance, the members of the Historical Commission may be expected to 


produce an equally distinguished series of articles for the Centenary Volume 
of the B.R.S. 


M. BLACKMORE 


University of Hong Kong 
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Commissioner Lin and the Opium War. By HsIN-PAO CHANG 5k #& (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964. Pp. xiv + 319. US$7.00) 


THE Opium War of 1840-42 is a starting point in studying modern China, 
which then began to suffer a series of humiliations at the hands of Foreign 
Powers. As in most other historical events, it was not brought about by one 
factor alone. Regarding the question—Would Anglo-Chinese hostilities have 
broken out even if there had been no opium trade?—Dr Chang’s answer seemed 
to be affirmative. He maintained that this position was ‘not invalid from the 
long-term point of view’. However, he placed special emphasis on the opium 
trade as an immediate cause of the war; the other vital issue which directly 
resulted in the clash was England’s insistence on extraterritoriality in China. 
With some Western readers in view, he declared that there was ‘nothing 
unfitting’ about the term ‘Opium War’, which had been disavowed ‘by many 
as being unjustifiably pejorative’. 

The author first examined the Canton trading system, which had been 
the sole channel for official Chinese contact with the Western world for 
almost a century. In time, the British found the old regulations intolerable. 
Some British grievances were justifiable; others were not. But, as in many 
international conflicts, what might otherwise have been trivial matters became 
important and significant issues. Of course, some of the British complaints 
could have been remedied and the situation improved had Chinese local 
officials not been ignorant of world affairs. But, they were obliged to observe 
ancient customs in dealing with foreigners, and their actions, which were not 
necessarily violation of international law as known in the West, were subject 
to the approval of the Imperial Court in Peking. 

Three chapters which follow deal with the growth of the opium trade, 
the diplomatic crisis, and the intensified efforts of the Manchu government 
to suppress the trade. Half the book is devoted to this historical background 
before introducing Lin Tsé-hsii # 8!) #, who arrived on the scene in March 
1839. He had rushed from Peking to Canton in sixty days, travelling an 
average of twenty miles per day. The account of Lin’s mission is thorough 
and capably handled; it does not spare the Commissioner for his obstinacy, 
unsound judgment, and lack of finesse in foreign affairs. Still, as the author 
asks, given the same circumstances, was there a better man available for 
the task? 

International conflicts do not always favour those who are in their rights. 
The results of the Opium War are well known. Lin’s firm stand has won him 
high praise in Chinese history. After a decade of changes of his career, Lin 
was appointed imperial commissioner to suppress the Taipings in Kwangsi in 
the autumn of 1850—but he died on his way at the age of sixty-seven. The 
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author suggested that had Lin lived a few more years, the Taiping rebellion 
might well have taken a different course, and so too Commissioner Lin’s 
name in Chinese history. 

Dr Chang admitted that he was writing ‘as a Chinese’. This may raise 
an irrelevant but interesting question regarding his status as an immigrant 
and the attitude of those Chinese scholars now settled in the United States. 
Ashe had stated, he has succeeded in avoiding ‘any knowingly biased or 
partial approach’ and has observed ‘the discipline of the historian’s craft’ 
as he understood it. He has made use of the records of British and American 
firms concerned with the opium trade, as well as other Western sources. 
The Chinese materials he used include publications of the Chinese mainland 
before 1958. The work is a commendable living testimony to the contributions 
of the increasing number of Chinese scholars in American academic circles, 
Unfortunately, shortly after the publication of the book, Chang died at the 
age of forty-two. 


CHUN-Tu Hsten BBE 


University of Maryland 


Generation of Giants. The Story of the Jesuits in China in the Last Decades 
of the Ming Dynasty. By Grorce H. DUNNE, s.J. (Indiana: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1962. Pp. x + 389, and 9 illustrations, with Map 
of China by Ludovico Georgio of 1584 inside covers. US$5.75; London: 
Burns & Oates, 1962. 50s. net) 


IN this short book of 370 pages ‘the story of the Jesuits in China in the last 
decades of the Ming dynasty’ and of the political events which are entwined 
with it, is told with peculiar force and compelling interest. The book covers 
the period from the coming of Matteo Ricci to China in 1583 to the death of 
Adam Schall in 1666. In spite of the political upheaval which intervened—the 
collapse of the Chinese Ming dynasty and the establishment of the Manchu 
Ts’ing dynasty—the story is given a unity of interest from the continuous 
labour of the Christian Mission, in which these two men—the one at the 
beginning, and the other at the end—together with Ricci’s convert and friend 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i, and Ferdinand Verbiest, the champion of the next period, 
just appearing on the scene—are the chief figures. 

Over one-quarter of the book is devoted to the work of Ricci (108 pages). 
Drawing freely from Ricci’s own memoirs and letters published in Opere 
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Storiche! and Fonti Ricciane*, and from unpublished material from the Jesuit 
and Franciscan archives in Italy, the author has portrayed in outline the 
character and work, and the far-reaching policy of that great man, which not 
only determined the course of the Jesuit Mission in China until it was 
overwhelmed by the disastrous Rites Controversy, but also exemplified the 
only appropriate solution of the ever-present question of the relation of the 
Christian religion to non-Christian religions and cultures. The problem is 
set forth by the author with great clarity in the Prologue and again in the 
Epilogue of the book: the problem faced by the early Church in the Roman 
Empire, by the Medieval Church in Northern Europe, and by the Church of 
later times in India and China, and indeed in varying degrees by the Church 
in all times and all places. It was a problem, as stated by the author, ‘of 
cultural adaptation’ (p. 14) without ‘sacrificing doctrinal purity’ (p. 6). 

The experience shows that Christianity can carry out its world mission in the face of a 

deeply rooted non-Christian culture only by resorting to a policy of the broadest adapta- 

tion compatible with the purity and unity of the faith (p. 10). 

Beginning with the death of Francis Xavier off the coast of China in 1552, 
and the opening of Canton to strictly limited trade in 1554, the book recounts 
briefly the failure of various attempts by Jesuit and other missionaries from 
Manila and Macao to get a foothold in Fukien and Canton, though with the 
exception of the Augustinian De Rada (1575), they made no attempt to break 
with the exaggerated Europeanism of their time (p. 17). With the appointment 
of Alessandro Valignano as Visitor of all the Jesuit Missions in the East 
Indies (including Japan and China) in 1573, an entirely new direction was 
given to the Christian enterprises: 

Instead of attempting to graft itself as a foreign substance upon the resistant and unfriendly 

body of Chinese culture, Christianity was to revert to its original character of leaven. 

Entering quietly into the body of Chinese culture it must endeavor to transform it from 

within (p. 17). 

It was to be ‘cultural adaptation’ in place of ‘Europeanism’. The orders which 
Valignano left for his first appointee, Michele Ruggieri on his arrival at Macao 
were ‘to learn “to read, write and speak”’ Chinese’ (p. 18). That which is 
taken for granted in missionary work today was then a revolutionary move 
which the author describes as ‘the first step towards the cultural penetration 
of China’ (p. 18). Responding to this direction, and in spite of difficulties from 
various quarters, Ruggieri visited Canton and made such a good impression 
on the Chinese officials there that he was invited by them tosettleat Chaoching 
(Chao-ch’ing) near Canton (p. 20). When he was able permanently to take 
advantage of this offer, it was in 1583 with Matteo Ricci, the newly appointed 


1 Ed. Pietro Tacchi-Venturi, s.j., 2 vols., 1911-13. 
* Ed. Pasquale M. d’Elia, s.j., 3 vols., 1942-49. 
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recruit to the China mission ‘who was destined to write, before his death 
twenty-seven years later, one of the most glowing chapters in the history of 
cultural relations and missionary enterprise’ (p. 21). 

The fascinating details of the ups and downs of the life at Chaoching 
(to 1588), and later at Shaochow (1589 to 1595) near the northern border of 
Kwangtung province; of the journey northwards bound for Peking, with 
breaks at Nanchang [Nan-ch’ang] (1595-1598) and at Nanking (1598-1600) ; 
and of the widening circle of Ricci’s scholar-friends and famous converts, of 
whom Hsii Kuang-ch’i was the chief, may be read in Trigault’s edition of 
Ricci’s own Journals, now available in an English translation,® which has been 
described as ‘one of the greatest, if not the greatest missionary document in 
the world’ (Gallagher, op. cit., p. xix); and which the author of the book 
under review describes as ‘the most authoritative work yet to appear on China, 
her people, customs, laws and government’ (p. 175). 

The author of the book under review has, of necessity, condensed into a 
few chapters the substance of a volume of 600 pages; it is, however, by no 
means a lifeless summary, but a skilful selection of material and a lively 
discussion of policy revealing the growing consciousness of the significance 
of their mission on the part of Ricci and his colleagues. 

The journey to Peking by the Grand Canal, which took eight months 
(May 18, 1600 to January 24, 1601), with its obstructions and delays, is 
vividly described with interesting details of the traffic on the Canal. 

When Ricci and his two companions reached Peking in 1601, it was 
towards the latter part of the Wan-li period (1573-1620), when the Emperor, 
a ‘corrupt and weak ruler of a decaying dynasty at the head of a horde of 
eunuchs’ (pp. 85-6), was at enmity with the scholar-statesmen, the constitu- 
tional representatives of government. The gifts were presented and accepted, 
but Ricci never had an opportunity to see the Emperor. When Ricci realized 
the true situation, he adapted his methods. Instead of looking to the Emperor 
for ‘explicit authorization for the missionaries to preach the gospel freely in 
China’ (p. 88), as he had at first hoped, 


the strategy would be to intensify, in and from Peking, the intellectual apostolate, thus 
building up throughout the empire a network of friendly contacts and developing ever 
broadening Christianizing masses. Accompanying this campaign, and indirectly served 
by it, the work of evangelization, of ‘making Christians’, should be carried on both in 
Peking and in the provinces (p. 86). 

The last nine years of Ricci’s life, all of which were spent in Peking, were the most 
fruitful and productive of his career. In all their main lines his views had been formed by 


* Trigault, De Christiana expeditione apud Sinas suscepta ab Societate fesu ex P. Matthaei 
Ricci ejusdem Societatis Commentariis (1615); trans. by Gallagher, China in the Sixteenth Century: 
The Fournals of Matthew Ricci, 15383-1610, New York, Random House, 1953. See Journal of 
Oriental Studies 11 (1955), pp. 184-7, for a review on this book. In this review the Editor regrets 
the author’s name was written Gallacher in error. 
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1601. As the result of nineteen years of experience he had worked out his program. From 

8 _ his death he devoted himself to giving to it as full a development as possible 

p. 89). 

There follow illuminating notes upon Ricci’s life in Peking, and his 
growing circle of friends there, ‘the long hours of conversation’, with whom 
he found ‘a highly valuable form of apostolate’ (p. 91). ‘From the parlor of 
his residence his quiet voice and influence reached out into almost every 
part of the sprawling empire’ (p. 91). 

Alfonso Vagnoni in 1605 wrote from Nanking to Europe: 

Incredible is the reputation which good Father Matteo Ricci enjoys among the Chinese, 

and the extent to which he is visited by important personages and esteemed throughout 

the whole empire of China. . . (p. 92). 

Frequent mention is made of the maps and scientific instruments, and 
the books written by Ricci in Chinese upon scientific and doctrinal subjects, 
through which these friendships were made (p. 94 f). In connection with this 
intellectual interest, the famous discovery in 1605 of a small Jewish community 
at Kaifeng (K’ai-féng) in Honan is described (p. 93). 

It was during this period that Ricci’s friendship with Li Chih-tsao 
commenced, second only to Hsii Kuang-ch’i amongst his Chinese Christian 
friends. 

In Peking itself the first Christians were baptized in 1601, and the 
Church in Peking commenced (p. 101 f). 

In his last letter from Peking, written on February 17, 1609, (Ricci) insists upon the 

importance of sending to China men who are not only ‘good, but also men of talent, since 

we are dealing with a people both intelligent and learned’ (p. 105). 

Nicolé Longobardo, who succeeded Ricci as superior of the mission, is 
described by the author as ‘one of the true giants of the China mission’ 
(p. 109), and fully aware of the importance of ‘the indirect apostolate’ (p. 111), 
but less cautious than Ricci in his evaluation of Chinese civilization (pp. 110- 
112). “The Door was open but there were dangers lurking across that thres- 
hold’ (p. 112). Christian centres were now established in Shanghai, the home 
of Hsii Kuang-ch’i, and in Hangchow, the home of Li Chih-tsao. In Hang- 
chow Cattaneo won to the faith Yang T’ing-yiin, the third of ‘the triumvirate 
which was to become known as the K’at-chiao san-ta chu-shih (The Three 
Pillars of the Early Catholic Church) (pp. 112-3). In Peking the Jesuits received 
increasing recognition for their work on the Calendar, hydrolics, and maps 
(p. 115-7). In Nanking Vagnoni ‘thought his position sufficiently secure to 
undertake the building of a church (1611)’ (p. 121). Troubles, however, of 
various kinds had been breaking out for some time past in Canton and Kwang- 
tung, which the author calls ‘storm warnings’ (C. VII), and in 1616 the storm 
broke, the persecution at Nanking, which stemmed from the anti-Christian 
memorial of Shén Ch’iieh, appointed vice-president of the Board of Rites in 
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Nanking in 1615, and which ‘represented’, the author asserts, ‘the first large- 
scale counterblow of the school of orthodox reactionaries against innovation’ 
(p. 129). 

Hsii Kuang-ch’i made a spirited counter-memorial to thethrone (p. 133), 
but the missionaries and their assistants in Nanking were imprisoned, and in 
1617 an Imperial edict ordered ‘Vagnoni and de Pantoia with their companions’ 
to leave China (p. 137). Except in Nanking the authorities were loathe to 
apply the orders. Vagnoni and Semedo were imprisoned and departed from 
Nanking with much suffering (p. 142); De Ursis and De Pantoia were allowed 
to travel unmolested from Peking (p. 139). Lay brothers in various places 
were beaten. But where Ricci’s scholar-friends were strong or numerous, 
missionaries and their converts were unmolested. After a month’s confinement 
in Canton the four Jesuits were released, and later ‘honorably conducted to 
Macao’ (p. 144). 


His (Shén Ch’iieh’s) triumph was complete only in Nanking and even there it was not 

lasting. Only four of the missionaries had been driven to Macao, and two of these returned. 

The others, thanks to the courageous loyalty of their Chinese friends, remained in the 

empire. Although, for some years, they had to restrict their freedom of movement, at no 

time was their work brought to a halt (p. 145). 

There remained in China ‘fourteen Jesuits of whom eight were priests, 
the others lay brothers. The priests were Europeans, the brothers Chinese’ 
(p. 147). They were mostly gathered in Hangchow, where they had spent 
their time during the persecution studying Chinese literature, customs, etc. 
(p. 147). Conversions continued in the Christian centres, and the Church 
spread to Shensi and Shansi, Fukien and Yangchow on the Grand Canal. 
More Jesuit priests arrived, the number in China in 1622 being thirteen. 

At this time Nurhaci (Nurachu) was developing his power in Manchuria. 
In 1616 he proclaimed himself emperor (with the dynastic name of Later 
Chin @). In 1618 he invaded China (Hsingching). The Emperor (Wan-li) 
died in 1620, and a struggle for power between the eunuchs and the patriotic 
Tung-lin party ensued. The T’ien-ch’i period (1620-1627) was disastrous. 
The eunuch Wei Chung-hsien was in power. In 1621 Nurhaci invaded 
Liaotung, capturing Shényang and Liaoyang. Hsii Kuang-ch’i, convinced that 
cannon fire alone would hold back the Manchus, sent to Macao for artillery. 
Macao offered to send guns and gunners, but the gunners were declined. The 
White Lotus Society arose in Shantung, and was mistaken for a Christian 
movement. Shén Ch’iieh became active again but fell from power. Active 
persecution was at an end, but the Christians still had no legal status (p. 160), 
and the Jesuits had to proceed with care. 

A chapter of unusual interest for the student of mission policy, entitled 
Who killed Cock Robin, discusses the question of the creation of a native 
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clergy, under the two headings: the ordination of Chinese Christians to the 
priesthood, and the use of the Chinese language in the liturgy. 

The same chapter introduces in this connection the brilliant personality 
of Nicolas Trigault and his ‘notable trip’ to Europe (1613-1621). Apparently 
by the unwritten order of Longobardo, Trigault was directed to seek the 
permission of the Pope for ‘Chinese priests to celebrate Mass and to recite 
the canonical hours in literary Chinese’ (p. 164), although there were as yet 
no Chinese priests. Permission was granted, but not acted upon: ‘a fact which 
has mystified and confused historians ever since’ (p. 165). After discussing 
the various reasons put forward by historians for this, the writer finds the 
root cause in the opposition of the Jesuits in Japan ‘to the idea of a native 
clergy’ (p. 166), the China mission at that time being part of the province of 
Japan. With this opposition, the Visitor of the Japanese Province at the time 
(Vieira) agreed. 

After the ordination in 1664 of the first Chinese priest, Chéng Wei-hsin, 
who was fully trained in Rome, but died prematurely in 1673; and in 1688 
of the three Chinese laymen of mature age, of whom one was the famous 
artist-poet in Macao, Wu Li (1632-1718), for whom the liturgy in Chinese 
would have been very desirable, attempts were made to revive the privilege. 
But these were pigeonholed by the Congregation De Propaganda Fide, 
which had been established in 1622. Though permission was never revoked, 
‘it was effectively nullified by the negative decisions of the tribunals appealed 
to’. “The last attempts seems to have been made in 1726. . . . The decision 
of Propaganda was again negative. There the matter still rests’ (p. 175). 
From another point of view, too, the time was not ripe, for the actual transla- 
tion into Chinese of ‘the missal breviary and books of ritual’ took Buglio, 
‘one of the best Jesuit sinologists of the seventeenth century’ twenty-five 
years (1654-1678). 

Meanwhile Shén Ch’iieh had fallen from power; Trigault had returned 
to China, and with him twenty-two Jesuits. Among them was Adam Schall 
who in 1622 took a leading part in the defence of Macao against a Dutch 
attack with overwhelming numbers. In China the eunuchs were eclipsed and 
abler Chinese leaders were holding back the Manchu invasion. Help from 
the Portuguese at Macao was elicited, and the Jesuits, who could cast bronze 
astronomical instruments were recalled to Peking to cast cannon. Christian 
centres were established in the provinces: in Chiangsu and Fukien by Aleni; 
in Shansi by Trigault and Vagnoni; in Shensi the Nestorian Monument of 
781 proving the early arrival of Christians in China was discovered in 1623. 
It was examined soon after by Trigault, and a little later by Semedo. 

The prestige of the Jesuits was enhanced by Schall’s correct calculations 
for an eclipse of the moon. The struggle between the eunuch Wei Chung-hsien 
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and the Tung-lin reformers increased, with Wei Chung-hsien in the ascen- 
dancy. But on the accession of the new emperor of the Ch’ung-chén period 
(1628-1644), Wei-Chung-hsien was ordered to commit suicide, and the 
patriots returned to office. An eclipse of the sun again proved the superiority 
of the European astronomy. Hsii Kuang-ch’i was appointed head of a new 
Calendrical Bureau (Li-chii) and in 1629 the employment of Jesuits in the 
Bureau was approved. 
The aggregation of Terrenz and Longobardo to the Calendrical Bureau in 1629 marked 
the beginning of the most romantic episode of the Jesuit saga in China. Assistants in the 
bureau at first, they were in fact the real directors of the work. Under Schall, who rose 
to a rank and to a position of influence which no other foreigner attained in the history 


of the empire, they were made titular as well as actual heads of the department. . . . With 
the exception of a brief interlude (1664-1669) . . . a Jesuit remained in charge until 1775... 


During these years the work of the Jesuits in the astronomical office played a decisive 

part in the propagation of the faith throughout the empire (p. 211). 

Nicolas Trigault died in 1629, ‘one of the most ardent promoters of the 
apostolate of the pen’ and the founder of ‘the first Christian printing establish- 
ments in China’ (p. 213); and Terrenz, a ‘friend and fellow academician of 
Galileo’, and a friend and correspondent of Kepler, and the one ‘who first 
translated the Syriac inscription on the Sianfu monument’ (p. 214) died in 
1630. Adam Schall and Giacomo Rho were appointed to take his place on the 
Calendrical Bureau. 

In 1629 the Manchus ‘broke through the Great Wall from Mongolia 
and appeared in the neighborhood of Peking . . . the emperor commissioned 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i and Li Chih-tsao to train troops on the European model’ 
(p. 215). A small troop of artillery men with a few cannon and muskets from 
Macao “arrived in time to play a decisive role in lifting the Manchu siege of 
Chochow, a city not far from the capital’ (pp. 215-6). 

The next year (1630) Li Chih-tsao died. In 1633 Hsii Kuang-ch’i 
himself, now grand secretary of the Tung-ko, died, soon after he had been 
‘named grand secretary of the Wén-yiian-ko’, and recognized as ‘the first man 
in China after the monarch himself’ (p. 220). “There was not one center of 
Jesuit activity which could not trace its establishment directly or indirectly 
to the influence of Hsii Kuang-ch’i’ (p. 223). 

The death of Hsii Kuang-ch’i marked the end of an epoch. To win for Christianity a 

position in the empire safe from the danger of sudden destruction had been in Ricci’s 

conception the primary objective of the mission. That goal had by now been attained... . 

So with the death of Hsii Kuang-ch’i, the last as he was the greatest of the intellectuals 

who had collaborated with Ricci in the effort to enracinate Christianity in Chinese soil, 

the mission closed the first chapter of its history (p. 226). 

The new phase is described as one of ‘quiet confidence’, in which ‘a 
growing movement of conversions in the provinces’ begins to appear on the 
one hand, and in which there is ‘consistently increasing prestige won for 
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Christianity by the labors of Schall in the Calendrical Bureau’ on the 
other (p. 226). But ‘there is another side to the picture’—‘the appearance of 
new adversaries’ (p. 227), which commenced with ‘the arrival in China of 
Franciscan and Dominican missionaries’ in the same year as that in which 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i died (1633), and which was due to a misunderstanding of 
‘the significance of what the Jesuits were trying to do’; which was nothing 
less, the author contends, than ‘an amalgamation of Christian and Chinese 
culture to produce a Sino-Christian civilization’, ‘a work of the utmost 
delicacy’ in which ‘if Chinese culture had to change, Christianity had also to 
adapt itself to the new environment’ (p. 227). 

In a crucial chapter with the at first bewildering title Brother Helped by 
Brother, the author develops his theme with close argument and frequent 
historical references that the issue between the Jesuits and other religious 
orders in China and Japan, which reached its height in the Rites Controversy 
of the next century, was not primarily one of religious doctrine or ceremonial, 
but of cultural adaptation versus Europeanism. 

Commencing with the conception that ‘Roman Catholic Christianity 
was not simply a culture; it was a revealed religion’ (p. 227), the author draws 
a sharp distinction between ‘the body of revealed truths’, its ‘deposit of faith’ 
which cannot be tampered with, and the culture forms it had developed in 
the course of contact with its Hellenic and Roman environment, by which it 
accommodated itself to and contributed to the development of European 
civilization. ‘Adaptation in respect to these was possible without affecting the 
character of Christianity as a revealed religion’ (p. 228). 

In the early Church ‘certain Christians were unable to make the necessary 
distinction between the universal, absolute, and immutable in Christianity 
and the particular, relative, and adaptable in its cultural forms; . . . but they 
were a small minority’ (p. 228). 

By the time of the seventeenth Christian century. . . . Europeanism was now deeply 

entrenched and the principle of accommodation had been so far lost sight of that it was 

little understood. The identity of Christianity and European cultural forms and social 


customs was so much taken for granted that even slight concessions to non-European 
usages or attitudes ran the risk of being regarded as a betrayal of the faith (p. 228). 


Turning to the contemporary scene in the Far East, 


Alessandro Valignano, in shaping the mission policy of Japan and China, was fully aware of 
this. He knew that the policy which he sponsored ran counter to the accepted notions 
of most of his contemporaries and that, not understanding it, they would inevitably attack 
it. He wanted to keep the seeds of conflict out of the mission field. . . . The only hope of 
success lay in keeping out divisive and hostile influences until the policy of cultural 
adaptation had proved itself, until its nature was better understood, and until the Church 
was firmly established (pp. 228-9). 


In support of this view that Valignano’s policy of exclusion of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans from Japan and China was not due to religious 
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or national intolerance, the author from his detailed knowledge of the history 
of the time gives instances of Valignano’s assistance to members of the 
Franciscan and Dominican Orders who pursued the same methods of adapta- 
tion, and of his exclusion of members of his own Jesuit Order, of whom 
there were many, who did not accept those methods. Similarly the author also 
shows that Valignano did not discriminate in favour of Italians and against 
Portuguese and Spaniards in making his appointments. That he may have 
appeared to do so was due to the fact that the chief exponents of Europeanism 
and the chief threat to the policy of adaptation came from the Philippines and 
Macao, where the Spaniards and Portuguese, the Franciscans and Dominicans 
were entrenched. 
The Papal restrictions, however, were removed in 1600, 1608 and 1633, 
and members of all Orders were free to preach in China (pp. 234-5). In 1634 
a Dominican (Francisco Dias), and a Franciscan (Francisco de la Madre de 
Dios) arrived in Fukien. In 1637 Francisco Dias and another, Gaspar Alenda, 
neither of whom could speak Chinese, set out for Peking with three young 
Chinese acting as interpreters (p. 247), where they planted themselves upon 
the residence of the Jesuit missionaries. Their tactless behaviour alienated 
the Chinese officials, and they were deported to Fukien. Arrived in Fukien, 
where were a number of their company, they succeeded in antagonizing 
officials and people alike, and after causing considerable trouble there, they 
were deported to Macao and Formosa, leaving the province to the Jesuits, 
Aleni and others, who gradually restored the good relations with the local 
people which they had previously enjoyed. 
As Valignano had foreseen, conflict was inevitable in the face of such widely divergent 
missiological views. . .. When Semedo left for Rome the next year he carried with him 
Furtado’s proposal that the mission field of China be divided between the several orders, 
each group to confine its apostolic efforts to the territory assigned to it. . . . To-day it is 
4) upon which Roman Catholic missions are organized throughout the world (p. 
The author supports his contention from the correspondence of Antonio 
a Santa Maria, a Franciscan who acknowledged to his superior the kindness 
of Adam Schall in Peking, which he experienced in 1652, before he moved to 


Shantung to found the present Franciscan mission there. 
Instead of a group of quarrelsome, arrogant men, endeavoring at every turn to frustrate 
missionaries of other orders, as they have so often been described, the Jesuits appear in 


Antonio’s letters as men whose charity and kindly dispositions are so much in evidence 
that he never tires of writing about them (p. 265). 


On this more pleasing note the chapter, which is not pleasant reading, 
with a satirical title ‘How Good and Delightful—’ ends. 


The question of ‘accommodation’ is considered in the next chapter 
Accommodation under Fire, with reference to the charge brought against the 
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Jesuits that they did not require the observance of all the points of the 
Christian law on the part of their converts, and in particular that they sup- 
pressed the preaching of the Crucifixion; a point which is met with powerful 
evidence from Antonio a Santa Maria’s account of Adam Schall’s preaching, 
and from Aleni’s published work in Chinese on the Crucifixion (1635-37), 
that on the contrary they emphasized it at the time and in the manner 
appropriate to the occasion (pp. 276-7). 

The theme is continued through the next chapter, A Question of Rites, 
with reference to Terminology—the problem of translating into Chinese the 
Christian terms, especially the term for ‘God’. Here the Jesuits themselves 
were divided, but not, as the author points out, with lack of charity. “There 
was a clash of minds, but not of hearts’ (p. 286). The question was debated 
long by the leaders, Longobardo rejecting the terms favoured by Ricci for 
the translation of ‘God’: Shang-ti and T’ien-chu, in favour of a phoneticized 
form of the Latin Deus (p. 285). Though in this he failed to have the last 
word; the term which was ultimately adopted, ‘without injury to orthodoxy 
or to clarity of concept’ being T’zen-chu (‘Lord of Heaven’) (p. 285). 

In an important passage the author points out that the dispute became 
‘a speculative controversy’ whereas the problem was in reality a practical one. 

The question which should have been debated was this: ‘Regardless of the primitive 


meaning of Shang-ti, T’ien-chu, t’ien-shén, ling-hun, can we confidently hope that constant 
explication of the Christian concept can infuse these terms with Christian meaning? 


.. . This in fact was what the missionaries had done and . . . there was no evidence to 
indicate that Chinese Christians had a faulty concept of the nature of the Christian God 
(p. 286). 


The principle thus established in regard to terminology might have 
been applied to the great Rites Controversy which followed in the next 
century, the disastrous results of which might have been averted, if this wise 
policy had been followed. 


A problem essentially practical in character became the subject of a speculative controversy 
bristling with uncertainties (p. 287). 


It is not possible to enter into so great a question here. Suffice it to say 
that in a few closely written erudite pages the author describes the argument 
of the Jesuits, which he summarizes thus: 


In the controversy which followed, the Jesuits took the position that the rites were original- 
ly merely civil ceremonies which had in the course of time become infected with erroneous 
preternatural or superstitious beliefs. This they attempted to prove by appealing with 
considerable scholarship to the original Confucian texts. They then argued that these 
beliefs were already widely abandoned and that it was therefore possible to purge the 
rites of the superstitious accretions and restore them to their primitive purity. In modern 
terminology their contention was that the rites were in process of being laicized. . . . 
By the time of Confucius they had already been to a large extent laicized in the sense that 
the animistic beliefs in which they had originated were no longer generally held and had 
lost precision and importance (p. 295). 
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The real crux of the question was whether the process of laicization had proceeded so 
far that the rites could be performed by Christians as merely civil ceremonies without 
being contaminated by the external suggestiveness of the liturgy (p. 296). 

As is well known, after several differing verdicts, the Pope finally decided 
against the Jesuits, and the controversy was closed. But in 1939 the decision 
was reversed. The present reviewer well remembers the relief of the Jesuits 
in China at that time, who felt strongly that the way was once more opened 
to continue the work commenced by Father Ricci. 


. . in the end the Holy See decided against them. Later, and long after the question 

had ceased to be of critical importance, the Holy See returned to the problem and in a 

decree of December 8, 1939, authorized Christians to participate in the ceremonies 

honoring Confucius, which the Chinese government had declared to be mere civil cere- 
monies, and also to perform the ancient ‘manifestations of civil respect before the deceased 
or before pictures of the deceased or even a tablet inscribed with only the name of the 
deceased. . . .’ Times had changed. In 1939 the Holy See was persuaded that the process 
of laicization had evolved to a point where the rites could be tolerated without endangering 

the purity of the faith (p. 297). 

Returning to the work of the Church, the author in Chapter XIII, 
Green Fields, describes the work of Vagnoni in Shansi during the great famine 
of 1633 to 1641 (p. 304); the work of Le Févre and others in Shénsi (p. 306) 
and the visit of Longobardo to Shantung in 1636; the work of De Gouvea in 
Hukuang in 1637, and of Buglio and De Magalhaes in Szechwan in 1640; 
of Sambiasi and Candida Hsii (the granddaughter of Hsii Kuang-ch’i) in 
Nanking, and finally the scientific tasks of Schall and Rho in Peking (p. 309). 
During these years Christianity for the first time penetrated the precincts of 
the palace (p. 311), where two eunuchs, brothers, were converted and baptized, 
and after them some of the palace ladies. Gifts of Christian art were presented 
to the emperor (p. 313). The number of Chinese received into the Church 
given by Martini are: 

in 1627, 13,000; in 1636, 40,000; in 1640, 60,000-70,000. Eleven years later the number 

had reached 150,000. . . . The Christian leaven was working as Ricci had anticipated 

(p. 314). 

In the last three chapters of the book are described with masterly hand 
the collapse of the Ming and the establishment of the Manchu regime. 
Against this lurid background stands out the rugged but fatherly figure 
of Adam Schall. The tragic story of the last days of the Ming is well known 
and need not be repeated here. Schall was pressed into service to make cannon 
and plan fortifications. But the city fell to treachery. Schall remained at his 
post during the change of regime, and won the favour of the Manchu invaders, 
while the Jesuits in other parts of China, some of whom caused great trouble 
for Schall, were associated with the retreating but still resisting supporters 
of the Ming princes. 

Appointed by the Manchus to be Director of the Bureau of Astronomy 
(Ch’in-T’ien-chien-chéng *&K RK iE) in 1644, Schall was accused in Rome on 
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account of his secular astronomical work, and was only cleared shortly before 
his death. Christians were made in the household of the last Ming prince, 
in whose cause Michael Boym set out with letters on his fruitless journey to 
Rome, dying on the return journey on the frontier of China and Tonkin. 

Meantime the extraordinary friendship of Adam Schall and the young 
Manchu emperor Shun-chih developed, to a degree of intimacy rarely known: 

The relations which quickly developed between the emperor and the Jesuit have no 

precedent in Chinese history. . . . Their relationship was indeed more that of grandfather 

and grandson than that of emperor and subject (p. 347). 

It was noted amongst others by the members of the Dutch embassy to 
Peking in 1656-1657, who bear witness to the great influence of Schall over 
the Manchu emperor: 

Father Adam Schall is in such great favor with this prince that he has access to him at 

any hour (p. 348). 

Other interests, however, gradually got the upper hand with the young 
emperor, and from 1658 Schall’s influence declined and the power of the 
eunuchs increased (p. 351). He had not long to live and on his death bed he 
named as his heir, on the advice of the empress dowager supported by Adam 
Schall, the future emperor K’ang-shi, then a child of six (p. 353). 

The last chapter, Sturdy Oaks Brought Down, tells of the passing of the 
remainder of those who had carried forward the work begun by Ricci: in 
1649, Aleni, Ferreira and Scambiasi (p. 357); Furtado in 1653; Longobardo 
in 1654; Semedo in Canton in 1658; and Manoel Dias, Junior, in Hangchow 
in 1659. 


With Cattaneo, the older Dias, Vagnoni, de Ursis, Trigault, Rho, and Terrenz, they 

formed a body of gallant men of whom Valignano and Ricci would have been proud. 

Christian culture has never had better representatives in China nor has Chinese culture 

ever had more sincere and sympathetic admirers. Scarcely more than a dozen men, they 

brought together two worlds and established a contact that, however weakened by later 
development, has never been broken. . . . Before the last of them had died there were 

Christian communities in all the provinces of the empire save two—Yunnanand Kweichow. 

Even these, through Christian influences in the court of the last pretender, had been 

touched by Christianity (p. 358). 

Three years after the death of Shun-chih hostility against Schall and the 
Christian religion was stirred up by one Yang Kuang-hsien, ‘a notorious and 
self-seeking charlatan’ (p. 360), with the aid of the Regent Oboi, ‘a shrewd 
and unscrupulous political adventurer’ (p. 361). Attacked on the score 
of errors in his astronomical calculations, and though completely cleared, 
Schall was stripped of his titles, imprisoned with Verbiest, Buglio and De 
Magalhaes; sentenced to death; and only saved by an earthquake at Peking 
followed by a fire in the palace (1664-1665). Five Chinese Christian scholars 


were executed. All missionaries in the provinces were assembled in Peking 
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and banished to Canton (1655), and all churches closed. In 1666 Schall died 
peacefully in Peking. 

The chapter closes with a striking description of the many-sided attain- 
ments of Schall and a quotation from Paul Pelliot: 


Man of the Church, man of science, man of action, man capable of irony and of anger, 
a many faceted figure, attractive and intriguing, Schall would have made an impact any- 
where (p. 365, note 10, T’oung Pao, XXXI [1934-1935], p. 180). 
In a brief Epilogue the author summarizes the complete change that follows 
in the fortunes of the Christian mission. 
When Schall died the work of the Jesuits seemed to lie in ruins. Appearances were 
deceptive. . . . In 1668 the young K’ang-hsi emperor dissolved the regency and assumed 
direction of the government (p. 367). 
Mistakes in the Calendar were detected by Ferdinand Verbiest who was 
appointed ‘associate director of the Astronomical Board’, and later ‘director’. 
Schall and his colleagues were completely vindicated and their ranks and titles 
were posthumously restored. “The exiled missionaries returned to the pro- 
vinces, and Churches and residences were given back to them’ (p. 368). 
Restoration was complete and marked the beginning of an era of constantly increasing 
prosperity for the Christian cause in China. The next forty years saw the fortunes of the 
mission rise to their highest point. The foundations of that success were laid by the men 
who, from Ricci to Schall, labored patiently to achieve a synthesis of Chinese and Christian 
culture, with respect for and understanding of the former and without injury to the 
latter. That is their merit. For the decline which followed, when the lengthening shadow 
of the rites controversy darkened the face of the future and forced the Church into a 


position of seeming hostility to Chinese culture, thereby destroying the possibility of a 
rapprochement with the Chinese world of letters, they bear no responsibility (p. 368). 


Measured in terms of the first century of Christianity their accomplishment ranks as 
one of the great achievements in the history of the Christian mission. The few dozen 
men chiefly responsible for that achievement revived the true concept of Christianity’s 
world mission and restored to its proper place the tradition of earlier centuries. They 
opposed universalism to provincialism. What they did is of significance not only to the 
history of Christianity, but to the history of international cultural relations as well (pp. 


369-370). 
F. S. DRakKE 
University of Hong Kong 


Nepal: The Discovery of the Malla. By Gtusepre Tucci. Translated from the 
Italian by Lovett Epwarps. (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1962. Pp. 96 with a sketch map and sixty plates including thirteen in 
colour. 25s net) 


IN this small book, originally written in Italian, richly illustrated with strik- 
ing photographs of the land and the people, Professor Tucci has given a brief 
but vivid account of his journey through Nepal in the year 1954—his sixth 


1 Nepal: Alla Scoperta dei Malla (1960). 
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expedition to that country during a period of nearly thirty years. A ‘preliminary 
report of the scientific results of this journey in a detailed study written in 
English and intended for those learned in the history of Asia’ (p. 7) was 
published by Professor Tucci in 1956.2 The present account is a personal 
narrative of his journey through the little known parts of Western Nepal 
with observations on the striking differences in life and religion of the chief 
racial groups to be found there, and finally his archeological discoveries 
throwing fresh light on the Malla kings of Jumla and Dullu, who from 
A.D. 1200 to 1475 ruled over Western Nepal and the greater part of Western 
Tibet (p. 84), and who played an important part as mediators of Buddhist 
art and civilization between India and the region beyond the Himalayan 
Range (p. 83). 

The book falls into three parts corresponding to the three main geogra- 
phical divisions of the journey. First, the route from Kathmandu to Tukcha, 
being the author’s approach to Western Nepal. With a few masterly notes 
on religion and life in the capital and the neighbouring valleys, and with the 
magnificent photographs by Signorina Francesca Bonardi of the architecture 
of Kathmandu and of the mountain-scenery of central Nepal, this section 
provides a useful introduction to the subject of the book—a similar service 
has been rendered for Eastern Nepal by Ella Maillart in her The Land of the 
Sherpas.* 

The route passed westwards through central Nepal via Pokhara to Dana 
on the Gandaki river which flows from north to south across Nepal from the 
Tibetan frontier to the Ganges; it then turned northwards by the Kali 
Gandaki river between the massif of Annapurna (26,304 feet) on the one side 
and the peaks of Dhaulagiri (26,795 feet) on the other, until Tukcha, the 
capital of the Takh district ‘stretched at ease . . . along the banks of the 
Gandaki’ was reached. Here ‘the trade between Tibet and Nepal is centred’ 
and ‘the people speak a dialect akin to Tibetan, though they are all bilingual 
and use Nepalese and Tibetan impartially’ (p. 30). 


Nepal, as a sub-tropical landscape, may be said to end a few miles before Tukcha. . . . 

With the appearance of Lamaism there ends what I would term the rice-culture, which 
has spread upwards, generally speaking, from the south-east, and there begins the culture 
of barley, dominant in Tibet; two civilizations and two ways of life, of the warm damp 
plain and that of the cold dry mountain. 

Tibetan Buddhism begins just at this point, with its monasteries (gompa) and an 
occasional small chapel; . . . (p. 30). 

At the beginning of winter the merchants come down to sell horses and wool, and the 
pilgrims betake themselves, march by march, to visit the holy places of Buddhism, the 


2 Preliminary Report on Two Scientific Expeditions in Nepal, S.O.R. X.1, Rome, IsSMEO, 
1956. 


3 Hodder and Stoughton, London 1955. 
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dream of all Tibetans and the crowning moment of their lives. There were no passports; 
they came and went at will. Now all is changed. 


The controls are very strict on both sides of the frontier; Indian soldiers to the south 
and Chinese soldiers to the north keep close watch. The Tibetans, by nature very inde- 
pendent and impatient of discipline as are people in whom the ancient flame of the nomad 
is not yet quenched and who wander without other restraints than those of the climate 
and the pastures on these immense highlands, are forsaking the customs of the caravans. 
These are dying out, with notable damage to the trade which is now channelled towards 
the new roads that China has built throughout all Tibet to make effective her control 
over the country over which she claims ancient sovereignty (pp. 33-34). 

From this point yaks were substituted for porters in Tucci’s caravan. 
Instead of continuing northwards, however, to Mustang along one of the 
tracks by which ‘the modest but continual traffic between India and Tibet 
has filtered for centuries’ (p. 33), Tucci turned westwards from Donkardsong 
(10,330 feet) and ascended towards Charka where ‘we were now in real Tibet, 
though we had not crossed the frontier’ (p. 34)—a fact which was further 
evidenced by the declaration of the village lama at Donkardsong that in 
that region 

the old Bon religion, which preceded Buddhism in Tibet and has now entirely disappeared 

save in the most distant provinces near China, still exists. According to him both Charka 

and Tarap were entirely Bonpo villages with temples and monasteries of that region (p. 34). 

The next section, entitled Near the Tibetan Frontiers, covers the compara- 
tively short distance from Tukcha via Charka (c. 15,256 feet) to Tarap 
(13,780 feet) on the upper Bheri, but includes some of the most difficult parts 
of the journey, and also some of the most important for the investigations of 
the expedition. To reach Charka passes of 16,076 feet (the Kibarla) and 17,552 
feet (the Barlagnika) were crossed, north of the Dhaulagiri group, where they 
‘seemed transported into a planet devoid of life’ (p. 39). 

They found the village of Charka on both sides of a swollen and icy 
stream without bridge or other means of crossing than a ford. ‘Life was 
reduced to barest essentials’. Though shy and remote from the world the 
inhabitants hearing their own tongue welcomed the strangers warmly and 
showed them their few temples. These were mostly in bad repair 


but they were enough to confirm the reports given me by the monk at Donkardsong. 
The religion professed by this village was that of Bon, organized into a system by Mi-bo- 
shen-rab, who was born in Western Tibet a few days march away, perhaps in the eighth 
century. Both Tarap and Charka thus boast of harbouring a priest who is a direct des- 
cendant of that illustrious master (p. 40). 


To reach Tarap the party crossed the passes known as the Sharginola 
(15,863 feet) and the Shargula (17,142 feet). 


All round us was a glistening crown of snow; we were on an island emerging from a sea 
of ice. A bitter wind was blowing which, finding no resistance, turned upon itself. The 
Himalaya was spread out before our eyes but, in order not to be seen, it concealed itself 
in dazzling brilliance. . . . 
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The path did not slope but fell downwards towards Tarap through a most desolate 
landscape; the river that ran down the valley had overflowed into countless rivulets all 
frozen into ice (p. 42). 


A monk of the Red Sect wanted to come to our aid against the hostile powers that 
infest these inaccessible places. He sat down yogi-fashion, cross-legged, and began to 
recite, with slow modulations of his voice, the propitiatory charms. He accompanied the 
murmur of his prayers with the rhythm ofa little drum and marked his pauses by whistling 
on a tiny trumpet made from a human shinbone. Under the Tarap pass another pilgrim 
joined us. Both came from the frontiers of China. One had been on his way for almost a 
year, the other for eight months, and both were heading for those places in India where 
Buddhism has left its eternal memories. To undertake such hard journeys alone, across 
such difficult and desert places and to support the extremes of the climate, there must be 
something more than physical vigour or force of will. It must be that the relation between 
man and nature is different from what it seems to us. Nature, for us, is the opposite of 
man, a balance of fixation and movement. These pilgrims see it through other eyes; it 
is the habitation of invisible presences who do not change their moods to suit man’s 
whims. . . . The solitudes are not deserted; they are, on the other hand, densely populated. 
Rites, suitable spells, exorcisms; these are the viaticum of the pilgrim. With such means 
he travels in safety. If these presences which he does not see but which he knows are 
near are favourable to him, then he has nothing to fear: rivers in spate, avalanches and 
landslides do not affect him. When he is hungry he will find someone who will give him 
to eat. The endurance of these pilgrims lies wholly in their faith (pp. 43-4). 


Tarap, they found, was made up of several hamlets, scattered along both 


banks of an affluent of the Bheri river. “The people devote themselves mainly 
to stock-breeding.’ Of crops ‘only barley can grow’. “They trade with Tibet 


and 


was 


the other provinces of Nepal’ (p. 44). 


As at Charka, one gets the impression that time and the current of history have forgotten 
this corner of the earth, forsaken amid the highest mountains of the world; it is like an 
unexpected leap into the past, a retracing of the passage of the centuries (p. 44). 

The people speak Tibetan and still follow the Bon, the primitive religion of Tibet prior to 
Buddhism which has little by little conquered the Country of the Snows. Over the crudity 
of its first shamanistic beliefs the Bon has little by little spread a mantle of greater dignity; 
ideas and ceremonies have been borrowed from Buddhism and very probably also from 
Manicheism and Nestorianism which found their way into Tibet along the Central Asian 
trade-routes which for centuries linked East and West. From these more advanced 
religions the followers of Bon accepted the idea that the world is a continual struggle 
between good and evil; good is a pure light that shines, uncontaminated, within us; we 
must defend it against the darkness of the shadows that threaten to quench it, and must 
struggle to restore it to its original freedom and clarity (p. 45). 

At Tarap a white-robed long-haired priest claimed direct descent from the teacher [of] 
Bon who was born not far away and of whom I have already spoken, and who conferred 
the dignity of dogma on the primitive shamanistic beliefs (p. 47). 


As in Tibet the women have great authority, and the village of ‘Tarap 
ruled by a woman (p. 48). 
‘Many roads converge on Tarap’—one leading north-east over an easy 


pass to Tibet; another climbing a high pass to join the Jumla road; a third, 
‘skirting the Tarap river and fording it no less than seventeen times, joins 
the valley of the Bheriganga below Pale’ (pp. 48-9). Owing to the lateness of 
the season, the last route—the easiest—was chosen. Yet it too was a dangerous 


one; 


and it took the party four days to reach Pale. The yaks were left behind 


at Tarap and porters were employed. 
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A noisy column of porters, women for the most part, leaped from rock to rock like a herd 
of ibex; the younger girls, slender and talkative, outdid the men in resistance. A fringe 
of hair fell coquettishly over their foreheads, but the toil and the hard weather soon mark 
their agreeable faces with the wrinkles of an early old age. In the evenings they camped in 
the open in the shelter of some cave or warmed themselves around the great campfires 
which sketched remarkable moving pictures in the shadows. 


Men and women sang antiphonally till overcome by sleep. Then they fell asleep, one 

upon the other, in the icy breath of the night (p. 50). 

The third and longest section of the book covers the remainder of the 
journey from Tarap westwards to the cultivated fields of Jumla and Dullu 
and southwards across the jungles of the Terai into India, in which the 
outstanding achievement was the discovery of the ruined templesand inscribed 
stelae of the ancient Malla kings of Western Nepal, which gives its name to 
the section: The Discovery of the Malla. 

Pale on the upper Bheri ‘is the last village where the Bonpo religion still 
survives and where Tibetan is spoken; a few miles away Hinduism begins. 
. .. Hinduism has penetrated slowly from India, has prospered and has made 
itself at home’ (p. 51), but only by adapting itself to primitive local cults 
which express the rhythm of life and death to which the name of Kali is 
given in India. Before the houses carved wooden effigies of grotesque human 
shape, which the author farther on (p. 66) likens to ‘survivals of megalithic 
culture’, are set up as a protecton, the dhaniliya or dok-pa of Snellgrove’s 
book,* and ‘stones are placed at the foot of a tree, both they and the tree 
sharing an obscure sense of the divine’ (Tucci, p. 52); while primitive shrines 
or cairns of rough stones are dedicated to bhuts or local spirits (Pl. 29), which 
bundles of sticks with bells and cloths attached are set up to appease (PI. 27). 
(Compare Snellgrove, op. cit., pp. 27, 28 and Pls. IV, V, and Vla; and see 
the magnificent plates in Tucci’s Preliminary Report on Two Scientific 
Expeditions in Nepal, referred to in note 2 above.) 

At Tibrikot, on the crest of a spur, the temple of Tripuransudari tinged with red and 

fearsomely grim overlooks the valley. The name is Indian, but the goddess worshipped 

under this name does not have the precision of outline of the Indian goddess; she is an 
obscure force of nature, capriciously generous and cruel. In the forecourt a Pale painter, 

. . . has painted one alongside the other the deities of Hinduism, of Buddhism and even 


of the Bon religion. Three religions, represented by the symbols of their gods or leaders, 
live together in close brotherhood in the same temple.5 

The goddess has not yet revealed her terrible divinity in an image but is imprisoned 
in a stone. So it is everywhere in this valley, where temples are rare and often do not 
exist at all (p. 52). 

Thus there still exist in the heart of the Himalayas the religious complexities of India, 
though it were better to say they exist in an elementary form; the same awe of the divine 
presence and the same certainty that is revealed to man in all its myriad facets. In the 


* Himalayan Pilgrimage, by David Snellgrove (Oxford, Cassirer, 1960), p. 28 and Pl. Va. 


* Compare Snellgrove, op. cit., p. 53 and Pl. Xa, and Tucci, A Preliminary Report, Figs. 
12 and 13. 
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places through which we are now passing we find this religious world in all its initial 
fervour and fury, without dogmatic outlines, in an extraordinary spontaneity that takes 
us back to the origins of the world (p. 53). 


After Tibrikot on the upper Bheri 


. villages are few and seem like patches of brighter green inset among the firs and 
pines. A mozaic of races, one interlocked with another, has wound its way into these 
valleys and attempted to scale these mountains; massive and muscular Magars, slender 
Brahmans and those taciturn warriors the Khets (p. 54). 


These peoples, doubtless very ancient, appear as if they had only just emerged from a 
primaeval simplicity. The regime that governs them is a sort of village commune, an 
autonomous unit ruled by a council of five elders who elect their own head and have 
practically no contact with the central authority. In this country, without roads and without 
posts, without telephonic or telegraphic communications, without doctors or medicines 
these little inhabited islands go on governing themselves (pp. 54-5). 


The desolate magnificence of the provinces bordering on Tibet is by now far away; 
now we are launched into the forested labyrinth of the narrow Nepalese valleys (p. 55). 


Every trace of cultivation disappears. Nature unrestrained by the counterpoise of the 

climate proliferates in intoxicated exultation. Man himself is a part of Nature (pp. 55-6). 
After crossing two passes (12,250 and 12,500 feet) Jumla was reached. 

The valley widens; the river, as if tired of its precipitous rush through the rocks, rests in 

the shelter of wide banks along which lies the chessboard of the ricefields; a necklace 

of little villages suns itself against a background of rectangular straw-ricks that from a 

distance one might take for the walls of ancient fortresses. Herds of horses, which recall 

the cavalry which at one time conquered Western Tibet and for three centuries held it 
in subjection, graze on the grassy hills and form, together with the race, the main wealth of 

the country. No longer needed for war, they are bred for peaceful trade (p. 56). 

It is here that the discoveries were made that gave its special character 
to the expedition: ‘the stone temples, some Hindu, some Buddhist, now for 
the most part abandoned’, inscriptions on stone, and ‘family chronicles or 
royal donations inscribed on copper tablets sometimes gilded’, which confirmed 
that Jumla was once the seat of the Malla kings of Western Nepal, from 
Nagadeva in the eleventh century to Prithivi Malla in the fourteenth, thirty- 
four in all,® (the sMal of Tibetan history) who had ascended from these parts 
for the conquest of Western Tibet, and whose ‘craftsmen were so renowned 
as to be summoned to the Country of the Snows to cast there the images of 
the gods’ (p. 57). 

Dullu, ‘a tiny state in the centre of Nepal’, whose king ‘also boasts of 
his descent from the ancient nobility of India’ and who ‘has now become 
life-governor’ (pp. 58-9), was reached in another week’s time, and yielded 
‘long inscriptions on very tall steles’ which ‘contained the genealogy of the 
Malla kings and the record of their conquests’ (p. 59).’ 


An empire was reborn before our eyes, the names of a few of whose kings had alone been 
preserved in the Tibetan chronicles. Yet for three centuries, from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth, they had governed a territory larger than Italy (p. 60). 


® See Tucci, op. cit., Figs. 14 to 53, especially Figs. 53, 61 A & B. 


7 Tucci, op. cit., Figs. 52, 53, 54, 55. 
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In the period succeeding Prithivi Malla, ‘Western Tibet regained its 
independence, soon however to pass under the power of the kings of Ladakh 
until Tibet took final possession of it’ (p. 61). 

After the Malla kings lost their power, branches of the family continued to survive in 

obscurity, but a new historical situation was created. . . . The progressive breaking-up of 

Western Nepal into dozens of petty princedoms was hastened by the poverty of their 

resources and the restricted size of their territories, so that they declined more and more. 

Shut up within their narrow boundaries, cut off from their trade with India and Tibet 

and overwhelmed by the expansion of the less civilized tribes which thronged about them 

on all sides, they little by little stagnated in a cultural decadence in which even the memory 

of their former prestige was forgotten (p. 61). 

After describing the descent through the Terai with its dense jungle, 
‘the kingdom of the wild beasts’ where ‘man enters as a stranger and an enemy’ 
(p. 75), and the Taru people in their self-contained villages, protected by high 
palisades, and their religion—‘the frank expression of the wonderment of a 
people thrust into the denseness of a hostile nature, shoulder to shoulder 
with the beasts, in a cohabitation that is often downright brotherhood’ 
(p. 77)—the book closes with an historical note, in which the framework of 
the successive dynasties of Nepal and the movements of peoples from the 
earliest times to the present day, is summarized for the convenience of the 


reader. 


F. S. DRaKE 
University of Hong Kong 


Chinese Pictorial Art as viewed by the Connoisseur. By R. H. VAN GULIK. 
(Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Serie Orientale 
Roma, XIX, 1958. Pp. xxxvii + 537. With 160 plates and 42 actual 
samples of Chinese and Japanese paper, in pocket. Limited edition in 


950 copies. Lire 21,000) 


THIs magnificently produced book, modestly described in the sub-title as 
Notes on the Means and Methods of Traditional Chinese Connoisseurship of 
Pictorial Art, based upon a Study of the Art of Mounting Scrolls in China and 
Japan, is in fact one of the most illuminating books on Chinese painting 
written in a Western language. The author needs no introduction. The 
number and variety of his scholarly works on Chinese and Japanese cultural 
subjects together with his unique knowledge and rich experience of the life 
of the Chinese and Japanese and Malaysian peoples, place him in the front 
rank of Western orientalists. In the present volume of over 500 quarto pages, 
with 160 illustrations carefully chosen from his long knowledge of Chinese 
pictures, wide reading in Chinese art criticism, and many years’ intimate 
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acquaintance with Chinese and Japanese connoisseurs, the author lays before 
the reader a wealth of knowledge difficult if not impossible in so short a 
space to obtain elsewhere. 

After a short but illuminating Preface on the study of Chinese pictorial 
art, and the methods of connoisseurship, the author enters upon the substance 
of the book, which is divided into two parts: 


the discussions in the First Part centre round the art of mounting and its history; while 
the Second Part deals mainly with the methods of judging antique scrolls (p. xx). 


The First Part, which occupies nearly three-quarters of the book, is 
concerned with the question of mounting: the Technique of Mounting; and 
the Books of Mounting. That so much space should be given to Mounting, 
arises from the nature of Chinese and Japanese scrolls, and the character of 
the rooms in which they are intended to be displayed. In an Introductory 
chapter, therefore, the author describes the construction of Chinese and 
Japanese houses, and the place of mounted hanging scrolls in their decoration; 
the connoisseurs’ enjoyment of their scrolls, and the times and seasons for 
displaying them; the care they take of them; and the importance of skilful 
mounting in their preservation. 

A long and fascinating chapter on the Technique of Mounting follows, 
which includes the art of mounting new scrolls, and the no less important 
art of re-mounting old ones. The actual process of mounting is described in 
great detail, and the methods of Chinese, Japanese, and Korean mounters 
are compared. 

In a chapter of still greater length the History of Mounting is traced, with 
frequent reference to early Chinese texts, from the earliest form of mounting 
—the hand-scroll; through the development of the art of mounting in T’ang 
times, in which the hanging scroll, derived partly from Indian pata and 
Buddhist banner paintings, whether Tibetan or Chinese, appeared, to the 
full development of Chinese hanging scrolls in Sung, Yiian, and Ming times. 
The chapter includes the history of mounting in Japan from Heian and Fuji- 
wara times to the Kamakura and Tokugawa periods; with a final section on 
the art of mounting in the T's’ing (Ch’ing) dynasty of China. 

The final chapter in this Part, The Books of Mounting, consists of detailed 
studies of two standard works on the subject: the Chuang-huang-chth 48 Y&& 
‘The Book of Mounting’ by Chou Chia-chou /4 3% #f at the end of the Ming 
dynasty, and the Shang-yen-su-hsin-lu W%E% 1% by Chou Erh-hsiieh 
je] — % of the Yung-chéng period (1723-1735). The studies include the Chinese 
texts, the present author’s annotated translation of each work, with accounts 
of the authors, analyses of the contents of the two books, and descriptions of 
the various editions of each. 
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The Second Part of the book consists of three chapters: The Judging of 
Antique Scrolls, The Connoisseurship of Seals, and The Collecting of Seals. 
The opening chapter of this Part brings us to the central problem of the 
book, The Fudging of Antique Scrolls: how can one discern the genuine from 
the false? Careful study along the lines of the preceding discussion leads to 
the basic knowledge preliminary to making a judgment; but the chief criterion 
is to be found in the brush work of the picture. To this basic study the chapter 
in question, the second longest chapter in the book, is devoted. But one won- 
ders why the author only carries the date as far back as ‘the Chou dynasty 
(1049-256 B.c.)’, when ‘calligraphy was already practised (c. 1000 B.c.)’ 
(p. 339)? The designs on the Painted Pottery of Kansu, which were clearly 
drawn with a brush, are dated by Dr J. G. Andersson from about 2200 B.c.! 
The author then proceeds to differentiate between two fundamentally 
different kinds of brush stroke observable in Chinese paintings, from the 
2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., produced by two different kinds of brushes 
respectively: a stroke of uniform thickness produced by a primitive brush 
consisting probably of a tuft of hairs bound together at the base and attached 
to a shaft (p. 339); and a stroke of varying thickness produced by a ‘pointed 
brush consisting of a “kernel” surrounded by a “mantle” of longer hairs’ 
(p. 340) and capable of producing lines of varying thickness from broad sweeps 
to fine points. The former was suitable for drawing contours, which could be 
filled in with colours, such as the painted basket of Lo-lang—which he calls 
‘the linear or contour technique’; the latter was capable of ‘expressive force’ 
as in calligraphy, such as appears on the tomb bricks or hollow tiles in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts—which he calls ‘the calligraphic technique’. 
This basic distinction in the technique of Chinese painting obtains throughout the 
succeeding centuries and can serve even to-day for dividing all styles of Chinese painting 
into two broad categories. The ‘linear’ technique survives in its purest form in the style 
of painting known as po-miao © ii . . . (Plate 115), and the ‘calligraphic’ technique finds 

its highest expression in the hsieh-i % %& style of monochrome ink sketches (Plate 116). 

All other techniques lie in between these two extremes (p. 340). 

The ‘calligraphic’ technique in painting, the author contends, developed 
through the Han period along with calligraphy itself, but not so quickly as the 
latter, which reached its perfection in the 4th century A.D., while ‘free painting’ 
did not make great progress until the T’ang dynasty. 

Both calligraphy and ‘free painting’ were dependent upon the invention 
of the Chinese pointed brush with stiff kernel, which did not come into general 
use, the author states, until the 3rd century B.c. To the description of this 
brush with ‘its capability of plastic expression by nuances in the thickness of 
one and the same stroke’ (p. 340), the author givesmuch attention, reproducing 


1 Bulletin of Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 15(1943): 295. 
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a remarkable series of illustrations from an account by a Japanese sinologue 
and calligrapher of the 18th century, which clearly show diagrammatically 
its remarkable construction (pp. 345-349). The attention of the reader is 
called particularly to the hollow space formed within the brush by its special 
construction, providing a reservoir of ink which keep the point of the brush 
moist, on the principle of the Western fountain pen. 

From this the discussion passes naturally to the difference between the 
dry brush (kan-pi #% %) and the wet brush (shui-pi 7k %), and the difference 
in the brush strokes produced by ‘soft’ and ‘stiff’ brushes respectively, both in 
calligraphy and in painting. These are illustrated in the plates from ancient 
and modern paintings ‘to demonstrate that the brush technique has practically 
remained the same during the last thousand years’ (p. 354). 

Passing to calligraphy, 

in which we are in a better position to analyse the development of the brush stroke and, 

at the same time, to survey briefly the history of the brush itself (p. 356), 
the author describes in turn the four main styles of writing and the kind of 
brush best suited to each: chuan-shu %& % ‘seal script’ whether great or small 
seal types; -shu # % ‘chancery’ or official script; ts’ao-shu % %& ‘draft script’, 
grass or cursive script; and k’ai-shu ##% ‘regular’ or standard script. “The 
seal script’, he says, ‘is the oldest’. 

It was used in daily life throughout the Chou dynasty and remained the common style 

of writing till well into the Han period. Then it was gradually replaced by the chancery 

script, a style that originated in government offices towards the end of the Chou period 
and was perfected by Li Szi (42, died 208 B.c.), the notorious minister of the Ch’in 
dynasty (255-206 B.c.). But the seal script has remained in restricted use throughout 
the succeeding centuries for ornamental and calligraphic purposes, and especially for 
the legends of seals; it is still used at present for the last-mentioned purpose, hence its 

Western name (p. 356). 

The ‘draft script’, the author points out, did not arise as a cursive form 
of the regular script, but developed directly from the seal script at the same 
time as the chancery script, near the end of the Chou dynasty. 

It is a highly cursive style of writing where even the most complicated characters are 

reduced to a few dots and scrawls. From an artistic point of view the draft script can be 


compared to the ‘free’ style of painting; it is considered as the highest expression of 
calligraphy and of pictorial art in general . . . (p. 358). 

The draft script has remained in regular use from the beginning of our era till the end 
of the Ming period. Therefore this style of writing—which requires long and assiduous 
practice—became more and more reserved for calligraphic purposes. In daily life people 
in general used another, less abbreviated cursive style called Asing-shu 47 # ‘running 
hand’, a way of writing that will develop more or less spontaneously if one writes kai-shu 


quickly (p. 359). 

Turning again to the history of the brush itself the author connects the 
‘invention’ or improvement of the primitive brush traditionally ascribed to 
Méng T’ien 32% in the 3rd century B.c. with the emergence of the chancery 
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script (li-shu) that occurred about that time, while the regular script (k’ai-shu) 
came into use towards the end of the Han dynasty. 


When in the 4th century A.D. the Pi-ching 4¢ # was written the existence of brushes with 

a stiffened kernel was taken for granted. During the next thousand years the brush 

remained practically the same (p. 360). 

Ink and the ink stone are studied next in the same detailed and illuminat- 
ing manner from the Han dynasty to the T's’ing, and suggestions for the study 
of polychrome pigments used by Chinese and Japanese painters which have 
remained ‘fundamentally the same’ “during the last ten centuries’ (p. 367). 


After this review of the elements that enter into the production of the brush stroke, we 
now proceed to the general principles for judging antique specimens of pictorial art 


(p. 368). 

Commencing with a quotation from the Ch’ang-an chih R&& by the 
famous Ming scholar and connoisseur Wén Chén-héng XX #@ * (1585-1645), 
which stresses first ‘the spontaneous appreciation of the artistic qualities of a 
Chinese scroll’—the schooling of the eye (p. 368), before the ‘intellectual 
appreciation’ or the use of the reason—the examination of the colophons and 
collectors’ seals, we enter upon the 

study of dates, signatures, seals, superscriptions and colophons, and of the quality anp 

condition of the silk or paper on which the scroll was done (p. 377). 

Next, collectors’ catalogues are classified and described, including ‘the 
extremely useful’ catalogue of the Old Palace Collection ‘a veritable mine of 
information on what, despite various vicissitudes, still is the most important 
collection of antiquity in China’ (p. 396). 

Different methods of copying, not necessarily with the intention to 
deceive, are discussed and ways of detecting copies are described. 

The importance of knowing the provenance of a picture is stressed, and 
some famous collections are briefly characterized: Hsiang Yiian-pien 14 7c7*, 
Tuan Fang #7, Liang Ch’ing-piao 4 i & (p. 401). 

The chapter closes with a short account of Chinese scrolls in Japan, anda 
historical survey of art-criticism from the early beginnings to the school of 
textual criticism which developed during the second part of the Ts’ing dynasty, 
and to the becoming accessible of the Palace Collection in the 1920’s; the 
rising standard of Western art-students in the field of Chinese art, and the 
study of Western art-history on the part of modern-minded Chinese connois- 
seurs; and the growing co-operation between East and West. 

The author concludes the chapter with the words: 


Yet in my opinion it will be only when there has been brought together a standard collec- 
tion of authentic antique autographs and paintings that have passed all tests known to 
traditional Chinese connoisseurship and modern Western science, that we can begin to 
obtain a real insight in old Chinese pictorial art, and that we can decide authenticity 
problems with confidence. For only then shall we have obtained a standard of comparison, 
without which all work in this field must need bear a provisional character (p. 415). 
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The second chapter in the Second Part is devoted to The Connoisseurship 
of Seals. If in the previous chapter the study of seals was stressed in connection 
with the problems of determining the authenticity of pictures, the author makes 
it quite plain in the opening of the present chapter, that in addition to this, 

The Chinese seal . . . has considerable artistic value in itself. The carving of seal legends 

is a special aspect of calligraphy, and as such the seal impression has always been considered 

in China as a specimen of pictorial art (p. 417). 

After describing the Western literature on Chinese and Japanese seals, 
which though not extensive is very useful to the Western student, and after 
referring briefly to the little known seals before the Christian era, ‘made of 
bronze and jade and occasionally of gold’, for which the common term was 
‘hsi? #, the author sketches the history of making seals in China from the 
‘official seals’ Ruan-yin ‘= A of the Han, and the clay seals féng-ni #1 Jé of the 
same period, for sealing wooden documents or tablets bound together with 
string, to the private seals of the Ming and Ts’ing. 

Of the Han seals the author speaks very highly: 

It would seem that artists and artisans of the Han period simply could not make anything 


that was not beautiful. To-day still Han seals are considered as the classical example 


and everyone who aspires at becoming an expert seal carver starts his practice by copying 
Han seals (p. 422). 


In the T’ang dynasty, seals 


were usually made of jade or bronze, and the Han style was retained for the legends 
although in the meantime the Chinese script used in daily life had greatly changed. 


The artistic quality of the legends declined considerably; T’ang seals lack both the 

force and the balanced composition of those of the Han dynasty (p. 423). 

In Sung times ‘private or personal seals’ had grown to be much more 
common than the ‘official seal’, and ‘it was during this period that the painters 
started to affix their seal to their pictures’ (p. 424). ‘During the Sung period 
also the ‘‘collector’s seal”, shou-ts’ang-yin \#% A) came into general use’ 
(p. 425). 

In the Yiian period the author notes ‘some new developments in the 
seal legends’ (p. 425), for example, ‘more graceful forms to the individual 
characters composing the legend, effecting a better composition. Some Yiian 
seals adumbrate the artistic evolution that was to come under the Ming 
dynasty’ (p. 425). 

The manner of placing the seal on the picture is discussed ; the introduc- 
tion of the ’Phags-pa Mongolian script is mentioned; and the use of the 
hua-ya {é7# or ‘flourish signature’, ‘which is often used together with the 
seal for authenticating pictures, autographs and documents’; as for example 
the flourish signature of the Emperor Hui-tsung ‘usually interpreted as 
consisting of the two characters t’zen-shui KK, the name of the place where 
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his family originated’; or some curious hua-ya ‘employed by Mongol officials 
during the Yiian dynasty’. 
Since most of them could hardly read or write, they signed official documents with a 


kind of hua-ya composed of Mongol characters. . . Soon these hua-ya were engraved on 
seals. . . (p. 426). 


But the author, who examined some of them, could find ‘no relation to either 
Mongol or Chinese characters’. 

On this there follows a brief account of the yin-p’u A #, books or collec- 
tions of seal impressions, ‘a special class of Chinese literature’ (p. 428), 
invaluable for the study of seals, which commenced with the no longer extant 
Hsiian-ho yin-p’u ‘& # A 3 of the Hsiian-ho period (1119-1125) of the North- 
ern Sung. 

In the Ming dynasty, while official seals remained unchanged, ‘the 
personal seal developed into a specimen of fine art’. 

While formerly the manufactory of seals was left to professional artisans, now most 


scholar-artists started to carve their own seals. This was the beginning of tieh-pi i 
‘the art of the iron brush’ (p. 429). 


With this development the ‘seal stone’ came into common use in prefer- 
ence to the less tractable bronze or jade, with its carved top to take the place 
of the earlier knob. And so the author passes to the technique of seal carving, 
of which he is himself an adept. His detailed discussion of this fascinating 
art includes descriptions of the materials used: the seal-bed, the seal-knives, 
the seal-stones, seal-boxes and seal-pads, besides the process of writing and 
carving the legend; all beautifully illustrated in his well chosen plates, or 
line drawings in the text. 

But the matter does not end here. There follows an account of two 
poineers of this art in the 16th century: Wén P’éng X &% (1498-1573), poet, 
painter and calligrapher, and Ho Chén {J ®, who lived about the same time; 
with some interesting details of their epigraphy, mottoes, and technique, which 
give insight into the spirit of the Ming artist seal-carvers. 

Their love of the quaint and unusual, their interest in all that has an antique flavour, 


their striving after individual expression—all these characteristics are found in the persc.nal 
seals of the Ming dynasty (p. 423). 


Passing over the decline in seal carving in the early part of the Ts’ing 
dynasty, the writer pauses to describe the revival of the art in the 18th century, 
and the two schools of seal carvers, the Hui-p’ai % #& Anhui School, and the 
Ché-p’ai #f i Chekiang School 


the founders of which aimed at producing seals that combined the artistic qualities of 
Ming seals with the robust strength and epigraphical accuracy of the antique seals of 
the Ch’in and the Han periods (p. 433). 
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The Hui-p’at was led by Ch’éng Sui #3 and Pa Wei-tsu & iif (1744- 
1793), and the latter by Ting Ching T # (1695-1765). A few well chosen 
specimens of their work are illustrated and described. 

Since the establishing of the Anhui and Chekiang schools the art of seal carving has 


enjoyed a period of unprecedented popularity. These scholars especially earned fame as 
artists of the brush and founded their own schools (p. 434). 


Their names are given: Téng Shih-ju 38 4 40, Chao Chih-ch’ien #8 Z # 
(1829-1884), and Wu Chiin-ch’ing 29M (1844-1927), whose work is 
illustrated and discussed; and ‘the famous painter Ch’i Huang ## 8% (p. 436) 
‘better known by his literary name Po-shih 8 & [Pai-shih], who ‘was born in 
1861’* and ‘first attracted attention as a very original and gifted seal engraver’ 
(374 n.); ‘and the aged calligrapher and epigrapher Wang Shou-ch’i (= # it) 
who designed i.a. the Grand Seal of the Chinese Republic. Also the archzo- 
logist Ma Héng (#5 @)’ (p. 436). 

The remainder of the chapter consists of short notes on seal carving and 
connoisseurship; illustrations of twenty-two seals of the Ming collector 
Hsiang Yiian-pien 343c7?*, descriptions of seals in collectors’ catalogues; 
and the deciphering of legends on seals; followed by a few notes and illus- 
trations on Japanese seals. Last of all is appended a most useful Table of 
Twenty-two Types of Seal Legends, with notes and diagrams. 

A short chapter, Chapter III of Part II, on The Collecting of Scrolls 
concludes the book, a chapter which the author describes as ‘odds and ends 
chosen from notes that accumulated during two decades of varied experiences 
in this field’ (p. 459). 

The chapter includes notes on the following themes: the advantage of 
the collecting of pictures by less known or unknown artists; works by contem- 
porary artists and calligraphers; how to display and how to preserve one’s 
scrolis; notes on Chinese antique dealers and Japanese antique dealers; and 
some anecdotes about them. 

The chapter closes with a translation of the essay by Su Tung-p’o, 
dated 1077, called an ‘Essay on the Hall where Pictures are Treasured’ 
(Pao-hui-t’ ang-chi & #@ 32), which the author declares ‘must be considered 
as one of the finest essays on the collecting and enjoyment of works of art that 
has ever been written, in Chinese or in any other language’ (p. 478). 

The text of the chapter is followed by five valuable appendices: Appendix 
I, Literary Sources, Western, Chinese and Japanese; Appendix II, ‘Tibetan 
and Nepalese Mountings; Appendix III, Chinese text and translation into 
English of the Pao-hui-t’ang-chi, with long notes; Appendix IV, Index of 
Technical Terms, Chinese and Japanese. 


* Ch’i Huang (Pai-shih) died in 1957. According to his autobiography c. 1, he was born in 
the 2nd year of T’ung-chih, kuei-hai,=1863. 
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In a pocket inside the back cover is a folder, Appendix V, printed on 
Chinese shu-p’i-chih % 5 # ‘book-cover paper’ with samples of paper and 
silk of different textures and colours used by Chinese and Japanese painters, 
mounters and bookbinders, from the time of Ch’ien-lung to the present day. 

Thus ends a most remarkable and valuable book on Chinese and Japanese 
art, which should be on the desk of every connoisseur and student of Chinese 
painting. 

F. S. DRAKE 

University of Hong Kong 


Huang Hsing and the Chinese Revolution (Stanford Studies in History, 
Economics, and Political Science, XX). By CHUN-Tu Hsten. (Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1961. Pp. 260 + vi. US$5.75) 


THE Chinese Revolution of 1911 has more than its share of problems for 
historians. It followed a series of improbable putsches which began in 1895, 
and its success astonished the leaders, who were absent from the scene. It is 
usually described as Sun Yat-sen’s, and the work under review grants that 
Sun’s leadership was ‘beyond question’ (p. 125), and yet ‘Sun Yat-sen, as 
usual, was abroad’ (p. 100) when the moment came and did not at once rush 
back. Indeed, Sun touched ground in China only once between 1895 and 
1911; all of the eight ‘revolutions’ after 1900 were led by others, ‘most’ of 
them by Huang Hsing (p. 56). The revolution ‘won’, the revolutionaries 
gracefully retired in favor of the soldiers, who then made off with it. Most 
accounts have centered on Sun Yat-sen. There has been a dearth of biogra- 
phical studies of other figures, and, worse still, there are very few local 
studies. Until this sort of evidence is in, it will not be easy to know what 
happened in China during the years of revolution. 

Dr Hsiieh’s book thus comes as a welcome addition in an area badly in 
need of more information. He has mined the literature on the revolutionary 
period (some of which he reported on in ‘Sun Yat-sen, Yang Ch’ii-yiin, and 
the Early Revolutionary Movement in China’ [fournal of Asian Studies, 19, 
3: May 1960]), and Japanese and Western sources, including many previously 
untapped, to tell the story of the revolution through the life of Huang Hsing. 
He sees the leadership and make-up of the revolutionary movement shifting 
from Kwangtung men like Sun Yat-sen to Central China leaders like Huang 
Hsing, and he describes the gradual emergence of Huang as the military 
leader of the revolution, who, once he arrived on the scene on October 28, 
1911, ‘immediately assumed the leadership of the revolution and became its 
central figure’ (p. 110). 
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Huang Hsing, described by Féng Tzii-yu as the ‘second father of the 
republic’, was born in Changsha in 1874, the son of a man of some stature 
locally who was a teacher. He received a classical education and passed his 
first civil service examination in 1892. Six years later he was still a student, 
now in an academy established by Chang Chih-tung at Wuchang to spread 
the new balance of practical and Chinese learning which the viceroy believed 
necessary. Huang was apparently an admirer of some of the reformers of 
1898. In 1902 he was sent by the provincial government to Japan, where he 
studied in a normal school and translated pieces on educational administration, 
before shifting his enthusiasm to military education in consequence of the 
general student indignation over Russian moves in Manchuria. He returned 
to China in 1903, taught in a normal school, and also established a Japanese 
language school. By now his anti-Manchu convictions were set, and he was a 
good student in the sense meant by Chang Chi when he recalled that ‘anyone 
who did not advocate revolution was not considered a good student’ (p. 17). 
A revolutionary society followed, and then came an unsuccessful plan to 
organize a Changsha rising around returned students from Japan. 

With Huang’s flight to Japan in 1904 the tempo speeded up. The 
Russo-Japanese War brought thousands of Chinese students anxious to 
modernize their country to Japan; in this setting Huang and Sun Yat-sen 
merged their followings in the T’ung Méng Hui. The years after 1905 were 
spent raising money and arousing alarums in the countries round China, 
until the Manchu collapse in the fall of 1911. Huang was for some days a 
military commander, though not a very successful one, and he served as 
Resident General in Nanking long enough to disband the troops there. When 
Yiian Shih-k’ai showed his imperial ambitions, Huang once again turned rebel 
in the summer of 1913, and fled to Japan when he failed. Huang refused to 
follow Sun Yat-sen in his ideas for a new party structure. He went to America, 
where he stayed for a time at Media, Pennsylvania. In 1916 he returned to 
Shanghai via Japan, and died there four months later, on October 31, at the 
age of forty-two. 

Into his biography Dr Hsitieh weaves a larger political story, although his 
principal story is of revolutionary organization. In his treatment Huang does 
not come off badly; in view of the general ignorance of Huang’s role this 
serves a useful purpose. The overall treatment is generous to Sun Yat-sen and 
his circle. The work is copiously footnoted, though in a labyrinthine manner 
which will discourage all but the most persistent seekers; the notes contain 
much useful detail and give evidence of the care that went into the book. 
Altogether, it is a valuable addition to the literature on the period. It invites 
reflections on a broad range of interpretive and analytical questions. 
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To begin with, the early revolutionaries emerge here, as elsewhere, as 
singularly attractive figures. They are impetuous, romantic idealists, magni- 
ficently impractical and charmingly insouciant. There is a freshness and 
innocence about organization names like the ‘Society for the Daily Increase 
of Knowledge’ (p. 58) in which they show their debt to missionaries and the 
West. They are also resilient, courageous, and incurably optimistic. One is 
somehow not at all surprised by the tone of the conspiratorial code with which 
Huang wires Hu Han-min for men and guns in March, 1911, ‘Mother is 
getting better. Bring medicine here at once’ (p. 90). To be sure, all is not 
generosity and unselfishness; the tug-of-war for leadership finds Sun Yat-sen 
having his way more often than not. And yet, despite the many details the 
author gives, the revolutionaries somehow fail to come alive and become 
credible personalities. Perhaps the very material makes this impossible for 
most of the revolutionaries, but one wishes the author had given us more 
quotations as interesting and revealing as the one (pp. 104-107) where Huang 
Hsing discusses the outlook for revolution in 1911. Thereby the reader would 
have more opportunity to make independent evaluation of the man. 

One also wishes for more information as to what the revolutionaries 
were thinking. In the space allotted the T’ung Méng Hui’s Min Pao, for 
instance, squabbles over funds and a projected flag seem to receive more 
attention than the contents of that journal, which might have shed more light 
on the rivalry and ideas of the leaders. Perhaps not, because they were more 
activists than theorists. Sun Yat-sen, after an initial piece (ghost-written, 
Dr Hsiieh explains, by Hu Han-min) does not, so far as I can find, write 
in his party’s most important publication, while Huang Hsing never appeared 
in it at all (p. 50). This is indeed remarkable reticence for the two outstanding 
leaders of a revolutionary movement, one of them known as the ideologist of 
the revolution. 

Then there are the ‘revolutions’. No doubt all revolutions are disorderly 
processes, full of incongruities and paradoxes, but the series of putsches that 
preceded the revolution of 1911 surely belong to a special class. A goodly 
number of those along the South China border that are described are more 
like peasant rebellions or bandit raids. This makes one suspect that the 
revolutionaries aided but did not lead, needed but could not cause, risings of 
importance. One finds the rebels trying desperately to flimflam possible 
allies or opponents with specious pretensions of wealth (p. 68) and buying 
over soldiers (p. 80). One suspects that the author, when he speaks of ‘front’ 
and ‘partisans’ (p. 70) suggests only imperfectly the curious relationships 
between military, rebels, and revolutionaries, each out to use the other for 
their own purposes. Thus at one point we find Huang, ‘leading’ one such 
revolt, suddenly realizing that he really ought to have his own, personal army, 
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and rushing off to try to collect one (p. 71). The coverage Dr Hsiieh gives 
these affairs thus comes as a valuable corrective to the account Sun Yat-sen 
gave them in his memoirs. 

The period during and immediately after the October revolution would 
reward further study, although the sources no doubt leave much to be desired. 
The sudden way in which the revolutionaries disbanded their 50,000 men 
in the Nanking area (p. 138) poses many problems. No doubt there were 
problems of finance, of strategy, and of confidence involved, but the reader 
finds himself wishing for more information about Huang’s thinking when 
he gave up what was clearly an essential element of bargaining power in this 
matter. 

Dr Hsiieh is convincing in his discussion of the shift of weight from 
Sun Yat-sen’s group—Hsing Chung Hui members, Kwangtung born, for the 
most part poorly educated in the traditional culture—to Central China men, 
who on the whole were better rooted in the old learning, and would have been 
members of the gentry class in normal times, men relieved to see that Sun 
Yat-sen could after all write a concise, correct statement of purpose as a 
manifesto (p. 37). Sun Yat-sen’s ‘proud’ reply when he was congratulated on 
this, ‘Why, I have also read a lot of books’, speaks volumes for the difference 
between the two types. 

But then how does one account for Sun’s increasingly apparent leadership 
precisely when the Kwangtung ingredient in the revolution diminished? This 
is the more striking since the same years proved Sun’s tactics, of risings on the 
southern fringe, wrong. Was it then Sun’s charysma, or his access to the 
savings of overseas Chinese, that made this possible? It is ironic that this careful 
study of Huang Hsing, a man of great importance, intimately involved in the 
workings of the revolution, makes one conscious of the greater stature of 
Sun Yat-sen. 

On the role of the military in the revolution, the author notes that many 
of them had studied in Japan, and that their ranks were infiltrated by the 
revolutionary organizations. He describes the increasing role of the military 
in the revolts that preceded the revolution (p. 95), and says of local revolution- 
ary organizations that ‘they were all founded by both students and soldiers 
but eventually run by the soldiers’ (p. 95). And so it went with the revolution 
itself. One would like to know more about the 50,000 ‘soldiers’ Huang dis- 
banded, and about the men he led in the defence of Wuchang and Hanyehping. 
Future historians will have to study the local groupings of military and 
semi-military to see who stood up against the Manchus in 1911. The revolu- 
tionaries, as the author shows, were an astonishing group of courageous and 
spirited men, but they were far from controlling China despite their success. 
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And yet the final paradox is that October, 1911, remains a great divide in 
Chinese history, as Yiian showed when he tried to seize the imperial throne. 
These reflections thus serve to illustrate the stimulus that this study of Huang 
Hsing brings to the period and its problems. One hopes it will have many 
successors. 

Marius B. JANSEN 

Princeton University 


The Ceramic Art of Korea. Edited by CHEWoN Kim and G. Sr. G. M. 
Gompertz. (London: Faber and Faber Limited, 1961. Pp. 22+ 100 
plates, of which thirty-two are in colour, and 100 pages of descriptive 
notes to the plates all on art paper. 63s. net) 


THE statement of W. B. Honey that ‘the best Corean wares . . . are the 
most gracious and unaffected pottery ever made”! is strikingly illustrated in 
this book of one hundred plates. 

Magnificently produced with pages measuring 12 in. by 84 in., this 
recent Faber publication on Oriental Art is itself a work of art: the tasteful 
cover, the large pages with ample margins and generous spacing, the fine type- 
face, and the superb plates suggest from the outset that one is handling an 
album rather than a book, an album in which the text is reduced toaminimum, 
and the plates, which are pictures, not merely illustrations, are allowed to 
speak for themselves. 

The Introduction compresses into twelve pages a history of Korean 
pottery. Under the three main headings of Pottery Wares of the Silla Period 
(c. 57 B.c.-A.D. 935), Pottery Wares of the Kory6 Period (a.D. 918-1392), and 
Pottery Wares of the Yi Period (A.D. 1392-1910) it sets forth insummarized form 
the characteristics of the chief types of wares made in each period, names of 
the kilns where they were made, and the sites in which the pieces were found. 

These are illustrated on the plates which follow, selected from the 
National Museum of Korea, the Duksoo Palace Museum of Fine Art, and 
several private collections accompanied by descriptive notes. 

The monochrome plates themselves are masterpieces of photography: 
against subdued and varied backgrounds, the simplicity of the shapes and 
the delicacy of the designs are well defined, the light and shade is well 
controlled, and the texture of the glaze is clearly revealed. The shadow 


1 The Ceramic Art of China and Other Countries of the Far East, p. 167 (Faber & Faber Ltd., 
London, 1945/1949). 
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cast by the objects is sometimes eliminated, sometimes retained, and some- 
times the reflection of the piece in the glossy surface on which it rests is 
cleverly used to repeat the lines of the object in reverse. 

The colour plates are delicately produced in soft and harmonious tones. 
The celadon glazes and the backgrounds against which they stand, have the 
appearance of water-colour paintings rather than of colour photography. 
Whether or not the colours are accurate can only be discerned by those who 
have seen the actual pieces in the collections in which they are preserved. 
But the green of the celadon would seem to some to be brighter than is usual 
in Korean glazes. 

One small defect is the lack of a map showing the positions of the kiln 
sites and of the grave sites where the pottery was found. 

The effect, however, of this book on the mind can only be one of illumi- 
nation and of desire to gain further knowledge of this alluring and unsophis- 
ticated art. 

For this purpose the present reviewer would advise the student to read 
together with this work another Faber publication: Corean Pottery, by W. B. 
Honey,” which in nineteen pages of descriptive text condenses a comprehen- 
sive account of the three great periods of Korean pottery: Silla #1 #, Koryu 
i= 4) BE (Koryd) and Yi # #, with further subdivisions. Both books quote the 
contemporary evidence of the Chinese traveller to Korea in 1124, Hsii Ching 
# wi? of the Sung dynasty. 

But Honey’s account differs from Kim and Gompertz in its more detailed 
discussion of the characteristics of the pottery, especially in relation to the 
Chinese Sung dynasty types from which it is derived. Honey’s book also 
contrives in its one hundred plates of smaller dimensions to include 137 
illustrations, of which not more than thirty are from the same pieces as those 
illustrated by Kim and Gompertz. Although these smaller scale half-tone 
illustrations cannot be compared with those of the larger book in photographic 
beauty, it is obvious that they have a wider range; while the four colour plates 
in the smaller book are more convincing and more satisfying. 

The chief characteristic of Honey’s work is the close attention to details 
of workmanship and design; and the meticulous care with which he illustrates 
each point by reference to the plates. It may make cumbersome reading, but 
it gives the feeling that the author has substantiated his statements. 

The book includes a short but useful bibliography for Korean pottery, 


with reference also to longer lists. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


2 Pub. 1952 (pp. xv + 19 and one hundred plates, of which four are in colour. 35s. net) 
3 Hsiian-ho Féng-shih Kao-li T’u-ching ‘ i % (& % HEH, published in 1167. 
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Buddhist and Taoist Influences on Chinese Novels. Volume 1: The Authorship 
of the Feng Shen Yen I. By Liu Ts’UN-YAN i) #{-. (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1962. Pp. v + 326, and 15 plates. DM40.00) 


THE study of the history and other aspects of Chinese fiction is compara- 
tively recent. Lu Hsiin #4 and Hu Shih ii were the two early precursors 
who employed modern methods in studying Chinese novels. This took 
place around 1920 when people were still speculating about the relationship 
between the Hung-lou méng <1. # # (Dream in the Red Chamber) and its author 
Ts’ao Hstieh-ch’in "237. That the novel Hsi-yu chi (433d (Monkey) 
was by Wu Ch’éng-én 58% 8 was simply deduced from a casual remark 
by the Ch’ing i scholar Ting Yen T 2. About the Féng-shén yen-i £ iii Hi & 
(The Investiture of the Gods) the scores of works on the history of Chinese 
literature which were published up to about 1930 merely say ‘it was said to 
have been written by a Ming #8 scholar’ without giving any name. As yet 
nobody has gone so far as to trace the origins of a novel by collating the various 
editions. Lu Hsiin’s Chung-kuo hsiao-shuo shih-lieh Bi) # B (A Brief 
History of Chinese Fiction) remains a standard work of its kind, although it 
needs revising. But, apart from this and his writings on some missing stories 
of the T’ang-Sung f## period and on anecdotes about novels since Sung- 
Ming % 88 times, he did not continue research in this field. Among the works 
of the late Dr Hu Shih is the Hsing-shih yin-yiian chuan k’ao-chéng & tt Ae 
4% & (A study of The Henpecked) which is generally acknowledged to be the 
most brilliant and thorough. He was thus able to establish, not only from 
literary records but also from the Shantung ili # dialect and references to 
natural calamities in local histories # ##, that the author of this novel was the 
same as that of the Liao-chai chih-i 9) # & & (Strange Stories from a Chinese 
Studio), namely P’u Sung-ling ## # # . Dr Hu’s other studies, however, contain 
minor slips, and are not free from criticism by specialists writing forty years 
later. After Hu Shih, scholars are more fortunate, for in their research work 
they can consult the various editions of a novel. Thus, they obtain fresh 
evidence and surpass the work of their predecessors. 

In the field of classical learning the study of editions was a favourite and 
efficient method of Ch’ing scholars. But Professors Ma Lien & # , Sun K’ai-ti 
i #8 FH and Chéng Chén-to i iz # began to apply the same technique to the 
study of fiction. Ma Lien had a good collection of Chinese novels, but wrote 
little on the subject. In 1931 Sun K’ai-ti visited Tokyo, hunting for books. 
Subsequently he published two bibliographical works: Jih-pén Tung-ching 
suo-chien Chung-kuo hsiao-shuo shu-mu BARRA APB NRA (Biblio- 
graphy of Chinese Novels in Tokyo) and Chung-kuo t’ung-su hsiao-shuo 
shu-mu $ &i&4/\\24E (Bibliography of Chinese Popular Fiction). Both 
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are still standard works in this field of study. The late Professor Chéng 
Chén-to who had been to Paris recorded all the works of Chinese fiction and 
drama he had seen. He also published excellent articles of research on the 
novels San-kuo chih yen-i =| %# (Romance of the Three Kingdoms), 
Hsi-yu chi and Shui-hu chuan 7 i# %& (All Men are Brothers). These are all 
collected in the Chung-kuo wén-hsiieh yen-chiu } Gixc @HH (Studies on 
Chinese Literature). Because his research was carried out after those of Lu 
Hsiin and Hu Shih, Chéng Chén-to had the benefit of their works. Therefore 
the results of his studies on the San-kuo and the Shui-hu are generally 
accepted even today, even though from a specialist’s view-point Yen Tun-i’s 
% %& A Shui-hu chuan té yen-pien 7% 4 HR (The Evolution of Shui-hu 
chuan) and R. G. Irwin’s The Evolution of a Chinese Novel Shui-hu chuan are 
probably more exhaustive on this particular subject. 

Two more other Chinese scholars who went abroad to study editions of 
Chinese novels are Mrs Wang Chung-min + & RA (née Liu Hsiu-yeh 
3) 434) and Dr Liu Ts’un-yan. The former published in 1958 her Ku-tien 
hsiao-shuo hsi-ch’ii ts ung-k’ao 74 $8 /\\ 3% BK HHA (Bibliographical Notes on 
Chinese Fiction and Drama). The latter’s works in this field, besides those 
written in Chinese, are Chinese Popular Fiction in Two London Libraries in the 
press at the Lung Mén Book Store ## F4 #5, Hong Kong, and the book now 
under review. Generally speaking, works by Chinese scholars such as Liu Hsiu- 
yeh, Liu Ts’un-yan, Wu Shih-ch’ang ‘8 {# & and Li T’ien-i # fi &, whether 
books or articles in learned journals, have opened up a new field of learning 
since students began to pay attention to editions of Chinese fiction. By more 
specialized and meticulous methods, by more objective and logical discussion 
of novels and by deeper penetration into the knowledge of editions, these 
authors sought a better understanding of Chinese fiction. Among works of 
this kind Mr Wu Shih-ch’ang’s On the Red Chamber Dream (reviewed in 
Chinese by Dr Lo Chin-t’ang # #4 in Volume V of this Journal) and Dr 
Liu Ts’un-yan’s The Authorship of the Feng Shen Yen I are specialized books, 
each on a particular novel. Ever since the publication of Chou Ju-ch’ang’s 
it & Hung-lou méng hsin-chéng *. #2 ¥ # M (Fresh Evidence for the Dream 
in the Red Chamber) despite many slips and rash statements, scholars consider 
it an unsurpassable study of Ts’ao Hsiieh-ch’in and his masterpiece. Who 
would have thought that within a few years we would be able to read yet 
another work on the Dream in the Red Chamber like Mr Wu’s characterized 
both by detached and objective reasoning and by originality? Mr Wu must 
have worked on his subject for many years. And so has Dr Liu on his. 

In the opening paragraph of this review I have hinted that before 1930 
the authorship of the Féng-shén yen-i was not yet a problem simply because 
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at that time nobody knew anything about it. During Sun K’ai-ti’s visit to 
Tokyo he discovered in the Natkaku Bunko APA2CH (Japanese Cabinet 
Library) a Ming edition of the Féng-shén yen-i, the second chiian carrying 
the label ‘compiled (pien-chi ita #) by Hsii Chung-lin # (? #k’. Professor Sun 
prized this as a unique discovery. Thereupon literary historians at the time 
made this as a new entry in their books, although some scholars (later includ- 
ing Professor Sun himself) were sceptical about it. Ming publishers did not 
take the same care in printing novels as they did with the classicsand dynastic 
histories. The so-called pien-chi is a loose term which does not necessarily 
mean authorship. 

A new light was shed on the problem when in 1935 Tung K’ang # i, 
Sun K’ai-ti and Chang Chéng-lang iki discovered the synopsis of the 
play Shun tien-shih \{ Ki (To Obey Heaven’s Will) in the Ch’uan-ch’i 
hut-k’ ao (8 4% 4 (Studies on Romance) and in the Ch’ti-hati tsung-mu t’i-yao 
fh 4 A f2S£ (Bibliographical Summaries of the Collection of Dramas). 
A remark in this synopsis shows that towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, scholars who were revising at Yangchow #\ texts of dramas for 
the Emperor Ch’ien-lung %/# knew that the author of the Féng-shén yen-i 
was a Taoist named Lu Ch’ang-kéng f# & B. ‘Ch’ang-kéng’ is the tzu + of 
Lu Hsi-hsing 7% 2, who lived during the Chia-ching #34 and Wan-li & 
period of the Ming dynasty and was a fellow-student of the great literary 
figure of the time, Tsung Ch’én 3 f; both came from the Hsing-hua district 
§& {¢ in the prefecture #¥ of Yangchow. 

Dr Liu Ts’un-yan, author of the book now under review, was among the 
few scholars who in the 1930’s studied the authorship of the Féng-shén yen-i. 
His article entitled Lu Hsi-hsing tso Féng-shén k’ao # 4 & (¢ # i 4 (Lu Hsi- 
hsing Wrote the Féng-shén yen-i) appeared in 1936, through the good offices 
of Dr Hu Shih, in a weekly published at the National Peking University. At 
that time Dr Liu read a great deal of local histories, wrote articles about the 
life of Lu Hsi-hsing, and deduced from the plot of the novel that a character 
therein, the Taoist Lu Ya {&, was probably the author himself. But Dr 
Liu was unable to convince his readers about the real authorship of the novel. 
Although nothing could be found about the name ‘Hsii Chung-lin’, neither 
was there any conclusive evidence available to establish a definite relationship 
between this Taoist Lu Hsi-hsing and the novel Féng-shén yen-t. 

In 1962, twenty-six years later, when the present work was published 
by Dr Liu, we were agreeably surprised by the rich treasures we found in it. 
In the same Ming edition of the Féng-shén yen-i kept in the Japanese Cabinet 
Library, Dr Liu found evidence that Lu Hsi-hsing was the author—a very val- 
uable discovery. Moreover it isthe only known copy of the earliest edition which 
we have today. Before Dr Liu nobody ever suspected any textual discrepancy 
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between this particular version and the various other editions of the novel 
published since Ming-Ch’ing times. Indeed, no one ever thought of under- 
taking the task of collating word by word a novel of almost a million Chinese 
characters. Yet this is what our author did and his labour has been very fruitful. 
He finds that in Chapter 99 of the Féng-shén yen-i the names of many gods 
contain the character B& (kéng). This is strange enough. Yet what is even 
more strange is that in the same chapter of the same copy appear two more 
gods with names containing the character kéng than are found in other editions 
of the novel. This is enough to support Dr Liu’s hypothesis that Lu Hsi-hsing 
(tz Ch’ang-kéng $2 8%) deliberately hid his own name in an otherwise dry 
list of gods. The semantic relationship between hsi-hsing (western star) and 
Ch’ang-kéng (Hesperus, the evening star) is derived from the poem Ta-tung 
AH in the Hsiao-ya | Hi section of the Odes ##%. So, the Taoist immortal 
Lu Ya is the author himself, and the term ya-hsing K & (to repress a star) is a 
magical trick mentioned in the novel. If Lu Hsi-hsing had to drop yet more 
hints, what could be a more natural target than this list of gods with theirnames 
each containing the character kéng? In the Preface to Dr Liu’s book, the late 
Dr Arthur Waley compares this discovery to that of the great Ch’ing scholar 
Yen Jo-ch’ti Hi) # #¥# about the Book of History fj #%. Even more valuable, I 
consider, is the serious academic discipline whereby Dr Liu made such admir- 
able discoveries. In the 1964 issue of the T’oung Pao Dr Liu has an article 
entitled ‘Prototypes of Monkey’ in which he uses the same analytical technique. 
There by textual collation he proves Dr Hu Shih to be wrong in suspecting 
the Sst yu-chi [4 i# sc (The Four Travels) to be a forgery of money-minded 
publishers in the Chia-ch’ing 3 & period (1796-1820). 

The present book by Dr Liu is regarded as ‘Volume One’ of Buddhist and 
Taoist Influences on Chinese Novels and “The Authorship of the Feng Shen 
Yen I’ is added merely as a sub-title. There are probably reasons for this. 
In the course of his exhaustive study on the Féng-shén yen-i the author has 
made other valuable contributions to the study of Chinese fiction. For instance, 
he suspected that there ought to have existed an intermediary work between 
the Wu-wang fa-Chou p’ing-hua & = t%#t B a& (How King Wu defeated the 
Tyrant Chou), a story-book printed in the early fourteenth century, and the 
Ming editions of the Féng-shén yen-i. This hypothesis was reasonable. But it 
would be very difficult to prove it. Later, however, he actually discovered 
among the collections both of the National Peiping Library Si xz 4t Fi & fe 
and of the Japanese Cabinet Library a book entitled Hsin-chiian Ch’én Mei- 
kung hsien-shéng p’i-p’ing Lieh-kuo chih chuan F#MRBAAELMAWNRES 
(A New Edition of the Romance of the States of the Eastern Chou with 
Commentaries by Mr Ch’en Mei-kung). The table of contents of chiian 1 
shows that this text is the very source from which the Féng-shén yen-i is 
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derived. Now this discovery by Dr Liu is not a matter of luck but the result of 
minute and painstaking research. But in case some may say that the text 
of the Lieh-kuo chih chuan is possibly an abridged version of the Féng-shén 
yen-i and so one cannot be sure about the real time sequence between 
these two publications, Dr Liu spent much time and labour in textual 
collation, in checking the rhymes used for the verses in the two books, 
and in comparing the crudity and refinement of their styles. ‘Thus he has 
definitely shown which is the earlier work—a conclusion which his readers 
accept with satisfaction. Incidentally Dr Liu’s English translation of the 
entire text of a Yiian 7¢ edition of the Wu-wang fa-Chou p’ing-hua, which is 
included in his book, will greatly assist Western readers. 

Yet another very important achievement of Dr Liu’s is that he is the 
first who pays serious attention to Buddhist and Taoist influences on Chinese 
novels. From various sources he has amassed abundant material which sheds 
light on the background of numerous personalities and events mentioned in 
so voluminous a novel as the Féng-shén yen-1. Chapters 7, 8 and 11 treat 
respectively “The Taoist Background’, “The Buddhist Influence’ and “The 
Story of Vaisravana and Nata’. These very erudite sections no student of 
Chinese fiction and religion alike can afford to overlook. Therefore, the author, 
I think, is wise in stressing Buddhist and Taoist influences in the main title 
of the book. 

The above are of course only the major features of Dr Liu’s work. Lack 
of space prevents the reviewer from doing full justice to the many merits of 
his book. 

A very minor slip may perhaps be pointed out. In Chapter 48 of the 
Féng-shén yen-i there is a verse by Lu Ya showing that he is fond of visiting 
the Five Sacred Mountains #4. In Tsung Ch’én’s Tsung Tzii-hsiang chi 
a ¥ #6 K (Collected Works of Tsung Ch’én), chiian 6, there is a poem entitled 
Ta Wu-ytieh shan-jén & £1 A (In Reply to A Hermit of the Five Sacred 
Mountains). Because of the above coincidence Dr Liu suspects (p. 272) 
‘A Hermit of the Five Sacred Mountains’ is another fancy name of Lu 
Hsi-hsing. In fact, two of their contemporaries, Ch’én Wén-chu B& 3< 4 and 
Huang Hsing-tséng #4, had the same fancy name. As Ch’én Wén-chu 
was a friend of Tsung Ch’én’s and as in his Erh-yu yiian shih-chi — GB 
#4 (Poems from the Erh-yu Studio) there are poems mourning Tsung 
Ch’én’s death, the latter’s poem ‘In Reply to A Hermit of the Five Sacred 
Mountains’ is most probably addressed to Ch’én Wén-chu and has nothing to 
do with Lu Hsi-hsing. 

Needless to say the life and times of Lu Hsi-hsing are also minutely 
studied in Dr Liu’s work as has been pointed out by Professor L. C. Goodrich 
in his review in Pacific Affairs (Toronto, Spring, 1963). 
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In studying a single novel the author spent exactly a quarter of a century. 
Yet it is entirely worthwhile. Just like Mr Wu Shih-ch’ang in his On the Red 
Chamber Dream, Dr Liu Ts’un-yan has employed the labour and technique of 
classical research to enlarge the field of study on Chinese fiction. From the 
standpoint of academic methodology alone, both works are highly commend- 
able. 

V. T. YANG 
University of Hong Kong 


Les Lettres de 1289 et 1305 des ilkhan Aryun et Oljeitii a Philippe le Bel. 
By ANTOINE MOosTAerT, C.1.C.M., and FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES. 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, Scripta Mongolica Monograph Series I. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1962. Pp. vii + 
104, and twelve plates. Paper covers. 80s. net. Distributed in Great 
Britain by Oxford University Press, London.) 


THIS attractively produced volume by Father Mostaert and Professor Cleaves 
inaugurates a new series of monographs—the Scripta Mongolica Monograph 
Series—planned by the Harvard-Yenching Institute as an adjunct to their 
already existing Scripta Mongolica, which is ‘devoted exclusively to the 
production of Mongolian texts, printed or manuscript, but difficult of access’. 
The new series, we are told in the Editor’s Foreword, ‘will be devoted not 
only to the reproduction of such texts, but also to their translation and 
explication’ (p. v). 

The two Mongolian texts, which are the subject of the study under 
review, are admirable for this purpose. Not only are they of very great interest 
to the historian of Mongol empire times, and to the historian of the Christian 
movement in Asia, as extant examples of the correspondence between the 
Mongol rulers and the Christian leaders of Europe at the time of the Crusades, 
but, the Foreword tells us, they are ‘among the most important documents of 
preclassical Written Mongolian’ (p. v). 

This is not the first time that such a study has been undertaken jointly 
by Father Mostaert and Professor Cleaves. Already in 1952 they had published 
in the Harvard fFournal of Asiatic Studies, a study on similar lines on three 
Mongolian documents preserved in the Secret Archives of the Vatican, where 
they were discovered in 1921 by Cardinal Tisserant: Trois Documents Mongols 
des Archives secrétes vaticanes.' 


1 HFAS, 15(1952); see also Tisserant, Card. E., ‘Une lettre de l’Ilkhan de Perse Abaga, 
adressée en 1268 au Pape Clément IV’ (Muséon, 49, 1946). 
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These three Mongolian documents, which are roughly contemporaneous 
with those under discussion, are: 


1. Asafe-conduct issued, it can be inferred, by Araya (Abagha), the succes- 
sor of Hiilegii (Hulagu) in the year 1267 or 1279, in favour of a mission from 
the Pope on its return journey from Persia to Europe—‘une preuve matérielle 
qu’a laissée une des nombreuses missions que les papes doivent avoir envoyées 
a la cour ilkhanienne entre 1265 et 1282’ (Trois documents mongols, p. 433). 


2. A fragmentary letter, written in ‘the year of the tiger’, with names of 
sender and recipient both missing, which may be deduced by its contents and 
references to have been sent by the Il-khan Aryun (Arghun), ‘whose father 
(Abaya) and grandmother (the Kerait princess Dorquz-khatun) are both 
Christians’, to the Pope Nicolas IV (1288-1292) in the year 1290, in reply to 
a letter and many other communications from the Pope, urging the Il-khan 
to become a Christian. 


3. A letter from the Il-khan I'asan (Ghasan), with date equivalent to A.D. 
1302, to the Pope (who must therefore be Boniface VIII [1294—1303]) in 
reply to a letter received from the Pope, to confirm that the agreed prepara- 
tions have been made by the I1-khan for the great attack (the third expedition 
of I'asan against the Mameluks of Egypt then occupying Syria), and to request 
that the promised assistance from the Pope and the Princes of Europe arrive 
on time. 

The treatment of these three documents in the Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies anticipates the method of study for the two letters in the 
monograph under review: an Introduction, describing the discovery of the 
manuscript in modern times is followed by a brief summary of the historical 
conditions in which this correspondence between the Mongolian Il-khans of 
Persia and the Popes and Princes of Europe in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century arose; Preliminary Remarks, describing the appearance of the 
manuscripts, the punctuation and orthography of the text, and the lay-out 
of the script; followed by a detailed study of each manuscript separately, 
consisting of a Transcription in roman letters of the Mongol text of each 
document, and a Translation of the same into French; followed by detailed 
Commentaries and notes, and photographic Facsimiles of the manuscripts. 

The Commentaries, with critical notes and bibliographical references, 
form the bulk of each study; they are mainly linguistic studies concerned 
with problems of interpretation and translation of the text. 

The two letters which are the subject of the book under review are both 
letters addressed to Philip the Fair of France; the one by the Il-khan Aryun 
of Persia (1264-1291), and the other by his son, the Il-khan Oljeitii (Oldjaitou) 
(1304-1316). They were discovered in the National Archives of France by 
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Abel-Rémusat, who in 1824 published a lithographic reproduction of each, 
accompanied with a transcription in modern Mongolian characters, a partial 
translation, and commentaries. The documents aroused great interest because 
of the historical and linguistic problems which they raised and they continued 
to be studied by a succession of scholars—German, French and Russian— 
during the next hundred years. Although the linguistic discussions involved 
are beyond the range of all but expert students of the Mongolian language, 
the historical background cannot fail to arouse the interest of every reader. 

Both letters belong to the period ‘when the I-khans of Persia wereseeking 
alliances with the Christian Princes of the West, with whose aid they hoped 
to recover Musulman Syria fallen into the hands of the Mameluks of Egypt 
towards the end of the reign of the first Il-khan, Hiilegii (d. 1265)’ (p. 4). 

From the time of Innocent IV (1243-1254) and the reign of Hiilegii 
(1251-1265), a little before the middle of the 13th century, envoys had already 
been sent to and letters exchanged with the Great Khans (or ‘Emperors’) of 
the Mongols and the Christian rulers of Europe: the mission of John of 
Plano Carpini and his companion Benedict the Pole (Benoit de Pologne) with 
a letter from Pope Innocent IV to ‘the Khan of the Tartars’ in Northern 
Mongolia, and their return in 1246 with a letter from Kuyuk Khan to the 
Pope; and the mission of William of Rubruck (1253) with a letter from King 
Louis IX (St. Louis), King of France, to Sartack (the Christian son of Batu) 
and to ‘the Emperor of the Mongols’ (unnamed), and his return in 1255 with 
a letter from Kuyuk to Pope Innocent IV, being the most remarkable, but 
not the only journeys made at this time. 

Copies in French of the two letters carried by John of Plano Carpini ina 
form easy of access to the general reader, are to be found in P. Clement 
Schmitt’s newly published translation of Carpini’s History of the Mongols, 
Appendices 1 and 3 respectively. The letter from Kuyuk was delivered to 
John of Plano Carpini in Mongolian and in Persian, and a Latin translation 
was made and carefully checked before he commenced his return journey. 
The French translation in Schmitt’s book was made from the Persian version. 

The origin of this correspondence in the 13th century is to be found in 
the Popes and Christian Princes; and its object was to avert the calamity that 
seemed about to befall Christendom after the defeat of the Christian forces 
by the Mongols at the battle of Liegnitz (1241). But as time went by and the 
danger of Europe diminished, the initiative passed to the Mongol rulers of 
Persia in their anxiety to enlist the help of the Christian princes of Europe in 
the struggle of the former with the Moslem Mameluks for the possession 
of Syria. 


2 Historia des Mongols by Jean de Plan Carpin (Editions Franciscaines, Paris, 1961. Trans. 
by P. Clement Schmitt, 0.F.M., 1961). 
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The two letters before us belong to this later phase of the correspondence. 

The earlier of the two letters, that of 1289, from the Il-khan Aryun to 
Philip the Fair, consists of 34 lines. It opens with a formula, Mongke tngri-yin 
kiictindiir, which occurs (in part) several times in the letter of Kuyuk to Pope 
Innocent IV,* and in various forms in other Mongolian writings and inscrip- 
tions. The authors refer the reader for full discussions of the various inter- 
pretations of this formula to M. N. Poppe, The Mongolian Monuments in 
hP‘ags-pa Script, and follow the translation by Pelliot given in his Les 
Mongols et la Papauté,®> and Un rescrit mongol en écriture ‘’phags-pa’ :® 

Dans la force du Ciel éternel, dans la Fortune du gayan (pp. 18-19). 


which is based on the contemporary Chinese translations in the Edict of 
Mangala’ 
RHEKRHRSTREAR Dans la force du Ciel éternel, dans la Fortune 


de l’empereur. 


the Secret History of the Mongols® 


MREKW ARH > S FM RMA Mettant notre appui en la force du Ciel 

ia FA o #4 + BH Mo # éternel et en la Fortune de [mon] oncle 

WHT e l’empereur, nous avons conquis (m. a m.: 
‘recueilli et pris’) onze différents états et 
peuples. 


and the He-ta shth-liich® = BH 


KRRRGDA KH AR ARK E RH Quant a Il’expression dont constamment ils 
2 Ete & se servent, immanquablement ils disent: 
‘Mettant notre appui en la force du Ciel 
éternel et en la Fortune de |’empereur’ (p. 


19, n. 59). 
After the opening formula, the letter addresses the King of France: 


‘Aryun iige manu. Ired Barans-a’ 


“The words of Aryun. To the King of France’ 
(Ired Barans = Rey da Frans, Roi de France) 


Last year by the ambassadors having at their head the Visitor Mar Bar Sawma, you sent 
to us saying. . . . (p. 18) 


Bar Sawma was the Nestorian monk from China, Rabban Bar Sauma, 
who had been sent by Aryun in 1287 to solicit the help of the Pope and the 
Princes of Europe, and who had returned to Aryun in 1288. 


3 See note 2. 

* Wiesbaden, 1957. 

5 Revue de l’Orient chrétien 23, 1-2 (1923), 24, 3-4 (1924), 27(1931). 

®§ In G. Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, Rome, 1949. 

? Chavannes, ‘Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoises’, TP série II, 9(1908); Poppe, 
The Mongolian Monuments, pp. 46-47, PI. I. 

8 §275, and Chinese translation % 4 #% & by Hsieh Tsai-shan # #} #, pub. Peking, China 
Book Store, 1950. 

* Ed. Wang Kuo-wei. 
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The second of the two letters before us, that of 1305, from Oljeitii to 
Philip the Fair, consists of 42 lines. In contrast to the earlier letter of 1289, 
and to the letter of Kuyuk to Pope Innocent IV (1290), but in keeping with 
the first and third of the “Three Documents’, the safe-conduct delivered by 
Abaya (1267-79) and the letter of Tasan (1302)—the second is fragmentary 
and lacks the opening paragraph—and also in keeping with the edict of Abi 
Sa‘id (1320) in the Museum of Teheran,’ it commences simply: 

The words of the sultan Oljeitii to the sultan Iridwarans (the Jred Barans of the previous 

letter = Roi de France). 

After a cordial reference to the friendship which bound the ‘sultans of 
the Franks’ to the ancestors of the Il-khans for three generations, with the 
interchange of letters and ambassadors; and to the determination of the 
Il-khans ‘by the power of God (Heaven)’ to maintain this friendship and 
intercourse, the letter describes in glowing language the newly achieved peace 
between the Mongolian princes, ‘inspired by Heaven’, and the re-establish- 
ment of communications from China in the east ‘where the sun rises to the 
sea of Talu’ (not identified), and the determination of the Il-khans to maintain 
this peace ‘in the power of God’, and under the threat of united action against 
those who contravened it (see p. 5, n. 19). To this end the Il-khan sends the 
present embassy composed of Mamal(a)y and ‘Toman. Dated 704 = 1305. 

As noted above (p. 3), the study of the two letters commenced with 
Rémusat more than one hundred years ago; and it has continued through a 
succession of scholars to the present day. The authors of the book before us 
in their exposition of the text and in their discussion of the many linguistic 
problems it presents, make frequent reference to the work of their predeces- 
sors. The following list of articles and books selected from the complete 
Bibliography of works cited by the authors, and arranged chronologically, 
will serve to show the extent of the enquiry, the growth of the study, and the 
comparative method by which the authors deal with the problems before them. 


1. Abel-Rémusat (1824), Mémoires sur les Relations politiques des princes 
chrétiens et particuliérement des Rois de France, avec les Empereurs 
Mongols. 


Second Mémoire. Relations diplomatiques des Princes chrétiens avec 
les Rois de Perse de la Race de Tchinggis, depuis Houlagou, jusqu’au 
régne d’Abousaid, dans Histoire et Mémoires de I’ Institut Royal de 
France, L’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, VII, Paris. 


0 F. W. Cleaves, The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de Téhéran, H¥AS, 16(1953): 26, 
Document I. 
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10. 


53. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
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Schmidt, I. J. (1824), Philologisch-kritische Zugabe zu den von Herrn 
Abel-Rémusat bekannt gemachten, in den Koniglich-franzésischen 
Archiven befindlichen, zwei mongolischen Original-Briefen der Kénige 
von Persien Argun und Oldshditu an Philipp den Schénen. (St. 
Petersburg) 

Meadows, T. T. (1850), Translations and Notice of two Mongolian 


Letters to Philip the Fair, King of France (Chinese Repository 
19: 526-535) 


Bonaparte, Prince Roland (1895), Documents de l’époque mongole des 
XITI® et XIV® siécles. (Paris) 


Ramstedt, G. J. (1909), Mongolische Briefe aus Idiqut-Schahri (Sit- 
zungsb. der Kon. Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. 32) 

Pelliot, P. (1923-31), Les Mongols et la Papauté (Revue del’ Orient chrétien 
23: 1-2 [1923]; 24: 3-4 [1924]; 28: 1-2 [1931]) 

Kotwicz, W. (1933), En marge des lettres des il-khans de Perse retrouvées 
par Abel-Rémusat (Rocz. Orient. XVI [1953]: 369-404.—Réim- 
pression des Collectanea Orientalia, 4, Lwow) 

Ramstedt, G. J. (1935), Kalmiickisches Worterbuch. (Helsinki) 

Pelliot, P. (1936), Les documents mongols du Musée de Téhéran. (Athar-E 
Iran I) al 
Tisserant, Card. E. (1946), Une lettre de I’Ilkhan de Perse Abaga, 
adressée en 1268 au Pape Clément IV (Muséon, 59: 547-558) 
Cleaves, F. W. (1948), The Expression dura gocaruléaju in the Letter of 

Oljeitii to Philippe le Bel (H¥AS, 11: 441-455) 

Pelliot, P. (1949), Un rescrit mongol en écriture ‘’phags-pa’, dans G. 
Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls 2: 621-624 (Rome) 

Pelliot, P. (1949), Histoire secréte des Mongols. (Paris) 


Haenisch, E. (1949), Zu den Briefen der Mongolischen Il-khane Argun 
und Oljeitii an den Kénig Philipp den Schénen von Frankreich 
(1289 u. 1305) (Oriens, 2: 216-235) 

Cleaves, F.W.(1950), Sino-Mongolian Inscriptions: The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui (H¥AS, 13: 1-131) 

(1951), The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 in Memory of Jigiintei 
(HFAS, 14: 1-104) 

(1952), The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1346 (H¥#AS, 15: 1-123) 


(1949), The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 in Memory of Prince 
Hindu (H#AS, 12: 1-133) 
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16. Cleaves, F. W. (1951), A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (HAS, 14: 493-526) 


17. Cleaves, F. W. and A. Mostaert (1952), Trois documents mongols des 
Archives secrétes vaticanes (HFAS, 15: 419-506) 


18. Mostaert, A. (1953), Sur quelques passages de I’ Histoire secréte des Mongols. 
(Cambridge, Mass., pp. vii—xx) 


19. Cleaves, F. W. (1953), The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de 
Téhéran (HFAS, 16: 1-107) 


20. Serruys, H. (1954), The Dates of the Mongolian Documents in the 
Hua-i i-yii (HF¥AS, 17: 419-426) 


21. Loewenthal, R. (translator 1955), The Mongol Chronicles of the Seventeenth 
Century, by C. Z. Zamcarano. (Wiesbaden) 


22. Bawden, C. R. (1955), The Mongol Chronicle Altan tobct. (Wiesbaden) 


23. Poppe, N. (1957), The Mongolian Monuments in hP‘ags-pa Script 
(second ed. translated and edited by J. R. Krueger). (Wiesbaden) 


24. Haenisch, E. (1952), Mongolica der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung, I1, 
Mongolische Texte der Turfan-Sammlung in Faksimile. Abh. der 
Deutschen Ak. der Wiss. zu Berlin. (Berlin) 


There remains the question of the facsimiles of the manuscripts. 

Abel-Rémusat published in 1824 ‘a lithographic reproduction of the 
manuscripts of 1289 and 1305, which he accompanied with a transcription 
[of the text] in modern Mongolian script’ (p. 1). 

H. H. Prince Roland Bonaparte published a photographic reproduction 
of the two manuscripts in 1895. But advantage was not taken of this by other 
scholars until 1925 and again in 1933, when Kotwicz made use of the fascimiles 
in the atlas of Bonaparte to correct some of the erroneous readings of pre- 
decessors (p. 2). 

A small scale photographic reproduction of the two manuscripts side by 
side on one plate, too small for detailed work, but useful for showing the 
general appearance of the manuscripts, and in particular the placing of the 
seals on the scripts, was given by Cordier in the Third Edition of Yule’s 
Marco Polo." This Plate is reproduced again by Carter in his The Invention 
of Printing in China.’ Both these works are easily accessible to the general 
reader. 


1 Yule, H., The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 3rd edition, revised by Cordier. (J. Murray, 1903, 
Vol. II, pp. 474-5, for photographs of the two letters, and see also Vol. I, p. viii) 


12 Revised ed., New York: Ronald Press, 1955, pp. 168-9. 
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Haenisch in his paper on the two letters (1949) has reproduced the 
facsimiles of Bonaparte (p. 2, n. 11).% 
In the Preface to the work under review, Professor Cleaves writes: 


In this edition we have availed ourselves of new photographs taken on the occasion of 
the XXI* Congrés International des Orientalistes held in Paris in 1948 and, while turning 
to good account the works of our predecessors, whose merits we gladly acknowledge, we 
have succeeded in correcting a goodly number of errors in reading and translation, which 
impair them. We hope that we have succeeded in solving, if not all, at least most of the 
problems which the interpretation of the two letters still presented (p. vi). 

The facsimiles of the two manuscripts, given on twelve plates, are clearly 
printed on a sufficiently large scale for reading the text. The seals of the 
Il-khans, however, which on the originals occur several times in red superim- 
posed on the black script, perhaps owing to the strong lighting used to bring 
out sharply the outline of the script, are quite or nearly illegible on the 
facsimile. For the study of these seals, recourse must be had to the paper in 
the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 15(1952) by the same authors on 
“Trois documents mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes’ (see above p. 217). 
In that publication separate large-scale photographic facsimiles of several 
seals of the Mongol rulers occurring on the three documents concerned, on 
the two letters which are the subject of the present review, and on documents 
in the Teheran Museum, are published and discussed, namely: 

the seal used by the Il-khan Abaya (1267 or 1279) and his son the Il-khan Aryun (1289 

and 1290) on documents now in the Vatican or the Archives Nationale of France, 
respectively ; 

the seal used by the Il-khan Tasan (1302), in the Vatican; 

the seal of the Il-khan Oljeitii (1305), brother of T'asan, in the Archives Nationales; 

the seal of the Il-khan Abu Sa‘id (1320), son of Oljeitii, in the Musée de Téhéran; 


two impressions of a seal similar to that used by Abaya and Aryun, on an undated fragment 
published by Pelliot in Les Documents mongols du Musée de Téhéran; 


and the seal of the Great Khan Giiyiig (Kuyuk) on his letter of 1246 to Pope Innocent 
IV, now in the Vatican. 

The seals of the Il-khans are carved in Chinese seal characters of the 
‘Nine-fold script’ form (Chiu-tieh wén ji #22) common in China during the 
Mongol period. 

In APPENDIX I of their paper Father Mostaert and Professor Cleaves 
have studied the legends on the I]-khans’ seals and have pointed out that in 
all only three different legends are used on these: 


1. That used by Abaya (1279) and Aryun (1290) on letters in the Vatican, 
and on the letter of Aryun (1289) to Philip the Fair of France, now in the 
Archives Nationales of France 


13 Haenisch, Zu den Briefen der Mongolischen Il-khane Argun und Ofljeitii an den K6nig 
Philipp der Schénen von Frankreich (1289 u. 1305), Oriens 2(1949); 216-235, accompanied 
with the reproduction of the facsimiles of the two letters found in the atlas of Roland Bonaparte. 
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mak Fu-kuo an-min chih pao 
Seal [attesting the Mandate] to uphold the 
State and to give peace to the people 


2. That used on the letter of 1302 from Iasan, now in the Vatican 


EFT AMBP R ZR Wang-fu ting-kuo li-min chih pao 
Seal [to attest the authority] of His Royal 
Highness to establish the Country and to 
govern [its] people 
(translation of Professor William Hung) 


3. That used on the letters of Oljeitii to Philip the Fair (1305) in the Archives 
Nationales; and on the edict (1320) of Abu Sa‘id in the Teheran Museum 


RHBewWKRRBBEZTR Chén-ming Huang-ti T’ien-shun wan-shih chih pao 
Seal of the Truly Mandated August Emperor 
for whom Heaven indulges the Ten Thou- 
sand Things 
(translation of Professor William Hung) 


The authors draw attention to the difference in tenor between the 
second and the third legends: in the former, the Il-khan is designated = 
(Wang: a prince); inthelatter, i 4p & #% (chén-ming Huang-ti: Truly Mandated 
August Emperor), ‘showing that despite the relations which continued to 
exist between Persia and the court of Daidu [Khanbalik], this Il-khan, 
brother and successor of F'asan no longer considered himself a vassal of the 
Grand Khan’."4 

They also point out the bearing of this on the question whether this seal 
was conferred from China by the Great Khan, or was cut by the Il-khan 
himself in Persia. 

In striking contrast to the above, the seal of the Great Khan, Giiyiig of 
an earlier date, described in APPENDIX II of the same work, superimposed 
on the Persian version of his letter to Pope Innocent IV (1246), is in the 
Mongolian language and script. The legend is in the same tone as the opening 
sentences of the Great Khan’s letter to the Pope. 


By the power of the Eternal Heaven and of the Oceanic Khan of the people of the Great 
Mongols, order! Whether this should come to subject peoples or to rebels, let them respect 
and fear it!!5 


The two authors whose work is the basis of the present discussion have 
rendered a very great service to the learned world, and to the general reader, 
by publishing this work, and so bringing to fruition in one small volume the 
results of the scholarship of a hundred years, and at the same time making 
available to the general reader in a convenient form a fascinating historical 


study. 
F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


4 HYAS, 15(1952): 485. 
15 Ibid. : 485-6. 
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Khasi, A Language of Assam. By Lit RaseL. Louisiana State University 
Studies. Humanities Series, No. 10. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 


University Press, 1961. Pp. xv + 249; 2 photographs. US$5.00) 


THISs is a doctoral dissertation, submitted by the author at the University of 
California in Berkeley, June 1957. It is a pioneering work in a language 
important to the student of linguistics interested in India, and also to the 
student of comparative Mon-Khmer. 

Despite the imperfections of the analysis presented, Dr Rabel decided 
to have it published without revision ‘in order to make this first descriptive 
sketch of Khasi grammar available to other workers in the field of Mon- 
Khmer linguistics’ (p. i). 

The book is attractively reproduced with photographs of the two 
informants with whom the field work was done in the United States in 1947- 
1948 and in 1955-1956, in all 240 contact hours with the informants, a man 
and a woman. 

The earlier works on the language are listed in the bibliography (pp. viii- 
xii), and Dr Rabel makes no attempt to cover the ground of vocabulary 
exhaustively. Students still need U Nissor Singh’s Khasi-English Dictionary 
(Shillong 1906). For grammar and phonology her book is more convenient 
because of greater clarity and more modern presentations than A Grammar of 
the Khassi Language (London 1891) by the Reverend Harry Roberts, who 
previously led the field. 

A valuable contribution is the inclusion of illustrative texts with specimens 
of dialogue, of story-telling, and of formal speech-making. To the students of 
cultures and folk-lore the tales of “The Fall of the Khasi’ and ‘How the cock 
came to be mediator between God and man’ (146-166) are of particular 
interest. 

All the material is representative of the Cherrapunji dialect, which may 
be considered the type of Khasi enjoying greatest prestige. Sir George A. 
Grierson published specimens of other dialects in his Linguistic Survey of 
India, Vol. II (Calcutta 1904), in which his statement concerning tone in 
Khasi is clarified by Dr Rabel in her description of the function of pitch in 
the language (30-34). Pitch is a feature of Khasi which may be predicted, and 
is therefore phonetic rather than phonemic. It is not comparable to phonemic 
pitch in Thai or in Chinese. 

Grierson speaks of a particle of potentiality, Jah (7), in which the h 
corresponds to a special ‘abrupt’ tone. We may convert the orthography used 
by Grierson, U Nissor Singh, and Roberts into Dr Rabel’s phonemic spelling 
by referring to pages 167-169 of her book, where she points out the differ- 
ences between her system and theirs, which was devised by Welsh mission- 
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aries. For Dr Rabel this particle is /a?, in which the final symbol represents 
the glottal stop; she describes this form as an auxiliary indicating ‘completely 
finished action’ (60). Roberts, in his Grammar (xviii) described lah merely as a 
‘past auxiliary’. This example shows how much clearer a picture of the sound 
system is conveyed by the modern treatment; an example of this particle as 
actually used in the language shows that neither Dr Rabel’s analysis nor that 
of Roberts or Grierson need be contradictory, since ‘particle of potentiality’, 
‘auxiliary for completely finished action’, and ‘past auxiliary’ all suggest the 
function of the word. We draw our example from Dr Rabel’s text (200): 


. 2um la? Siisa ban yarap...’ 


. 


The translation given by the author on the following page, word for word, 
is as follows: 
‘ , .. he not / was able / indeed / to / help... 


One is reminded of the way in which the morpheme /ddj/ of Thai may indicate 
potentiality as well as completion. 

The bibliography (viii-xii) contains the most important works done on 
Khasi in the past two centuries. There are some minor points to criticize and 
a few relevant additions to make. 

The books and articles listed as bibliographical sources on pages 2, 3, 
and 6 in the second volume of Sir George Abraham Grierson’s Linguistic 
Survey of India have almost all found inclusion in Dr Rabel’s listing. Items 
by C. J. F. S. Forbes, V. Thomsen, H. V. Stevens and A. Griinwedel, and 
S. E. Peal have not been included, however, possibly as being considered 
less relevant. The word sdchsischen should be added by Dr Rabel before the 
words d. Wiss. under H. C. von der Gabelentz (xii), and two studies by 
Ernst Kuhn are listed as one (ix). 

The account of Khasi in Robert N. Cust’s A Sketch of the Modern 
Languages of the East Indies (London, 1878: 117-118), is very brief, but 
interesting. 

Mme J. Marouzeau’s French translated Schmidt’s German work (1906) 
appeared under the title ‘Les Peuples Mon-Khmer: Trait d’union entre les 
peuples de l’Asie Centrale et de l’Austronésie’, in the Bulletin de I’ Ecole 
Frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient, 7(1907 : 213-263) and 8(1908: 1-35). The reviews 
of Schmidt’s work might have been listed; one is by C. O. Blagden in the 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 53(1909); and 
another by H. W. de Hevesy, ‘On W. Schmidt’s Mon-Khmer Comparisons’ 
in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 6(1930: 186-200). 

It is easy to overlook R. O. Winstedt’s relevant article, ‘Lexicographical 
coincidences in Khasi and Malay’, which appeared in the Journal of the 
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Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 77(Singapore 1917: 251-257) 
particularly as its title is disguised in H. R. Cheeseman’s Bibliography of 
Malaya (London, New York, Toronto, 1959: 121) as ‘Lexicograph Coinci- 
dences in Khaai [Khasi] and Madras’. 

Students of Malaya have a special interest in Khasi, since some of 
Malaya’s aboriginal tongues are also classified as Mon-Khmer. Winstedt draws 
attention to numerous parallels in culture between the Malay and the Khasi 
of Assam in The Malays, a Cultural History (London, 6th edition, 1961: 12), 
It should be stated, perhaps, that Winstedt expresses less certainty as to the 
linguistic connection between Malay and Khasi on page 17 of this more 
recent work (1961) than he did when he wrote his article (1917). 

Dr Rabel’s study will disappoint the glottochronologists in that it makes 
no attempt to include the 100 or 200 basic words for Khasi elicited from an 
informant for comparative lexicostatistical work; the English list and relevant 
bibliographical indications are provided in Winfred P. Lehmann’s Historical 
Linguistics: an Introduction (New York, 1962: 111-113). Dr Rabel may, 
of course, say that there are standard dictionaries for Khasi for that purpose. 
Glottochronology does, however, appeal to the judgment of the native speaker 
in making the word list; it is needed by the student of Khasi and other 
Mon-Khmer languages in the future. Dr Iskander Carey’s Tengleg Kui Serok 
(Kuala Lumpur 1961), a study of Temiar, one of the Malayan aboriginal 
languages, does not give this information, either. In view of the difficulty in 
finding satisfactory informants on Khasi in the United States (equally difficult 
in Malaya, as I have discovered), further studies of the language should make 
available this selection of words. 

An interesting section of this study of Khasi is entitled ‘Foreign Words 
and Their Adaptation’ (38-40). It is estimated that between one-quarter and 
one-third of the lexicon is composed of Hindi and Bengali loans; Dr Rabel 
gives (39) three words that ‘seem to be of Portuguese origin and most likely 
entered Khasi through Bengali’. S. R. Dalgado in his work on Portuguese 
loan words in Asian languages, is readily accessible in Anthony Xavier Soares’s 
English translation, entitled Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages (Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, 1936). On page 439 are listed over thirty such words, some 
of them, admittedly, queried. The word for ‘key’ in Khasi /Sabit/, cited without 
indication of source by Dr Rabel (38), is a Portuguese loan; all of which are 
in Soares. In Soares’s translation (Ixxx), it is suggested that the Portuguese 
words entered Khasi through Bengali and Hindustani; and he further states 
that U Nissor Singh in his dictionary refers almost all of them to Hindi. 
Dalgado provides the forms of these loans from Portuguese in a variety of 
Asian languages, making it an indispensable tool to the student of loan words 
from Portuguese in Asian languages. 
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Reference is made (39) to a loan word from English which is a verb, and 
also by number apparently to item 19 on the following page. This may be a 
mistake for 20, glossed as ‘to spell’. It is tantalizing to have only 25 of the 42 
English loan words listed here. Since the number of these loans is not great, 
the inclusion of the others would have been desirable. Loan words from 
Persian and Arabic, through Bengali and Hindustani, beyond those listed 
on 39, are given by the Reverend Harry Roberts in his Grammar (xv), and 
might well be referred to. 
The following corrections may be recommended. Pages 244 and 224 
are not placed in proper sequence. 
p. ii ‘Urdy’ to ‘Urdu’ 
p. 34 /ka biilor| to |ka biilor/* 
p. 61 /- ?n-/ to /- ?m-/ 
p. 77 ‘Using’ to ‘If we use’ 
p. 82 twice ‘allright’ to ‘all right’ 
p. 92 ‘non-existant’ to ‘non-existent’ 
p. 94 ‘born’ to ‘borne’ 


Glosses are sometimes in the form of translation equivalents, but 
sometimes mere morphological or syntactic indications; a more consistent 
way of differentiating the two should be followed. Particularly annoying is 
the closeness of examples of each type of gloss on page 17, where we have 
/mn-| glossed as ‘ago’ and /pn-/ glossed as ‘causative’, in immediate 
succession. 

On page 76 a neater parallel for /da/, than the French du or de would be 
Italian de in del riso or della carne, since thereby both the partitive use of 
preposition and article and the combinatory role of preposition and articles 
of differing gender or class are exemplified. 

On page 92 is an assumption which may be unwarranted. Can we make 
statements with assurance about the early history of a language, known only 
in its recent form, on the basis of looseness of arrangement and frequency 
of over-lapping word classes? Dissatisfaction may arise regarding the state- 
ment on page 96: ‘It is to be assumed that a feminine worm */ka khiian/ 
and a feminine flower * /ka sntiw/ existed’. It is unnecessary to make assump- 
tions about earlier stages of a language in a synchronic linguistic study. 

Successive examples (106) give two Khasi words glossed as ‘big’. One is 
tempted to ask the author for an explanation: Is there a semantic difference 
between ba? and he?? It may not be possible to make a clear-cut distinction, 
but the problem makes itself felt because of the juxtaposition of the examples. 


* If this is not an error, there is need for a note explaining the reason for the second half- 
stressed syllable. 
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Just this sort of problem arises, too, when a person draws a list of Khasi 
equivalents of basic culture words for lexicostatistical work. ‘Which form 
best corresponds to “‘big’’?’ he asks himself. 

Dr Rabel cites German and English parallels to Khasi imitatives (116), 
among which are Fug und Recht, Ort und Stelle, and English ‘counterparts’ 
some of which are equivalent in meaning to the German ones. An unwary 
reader might assume that ‘beck and call’ is the equivalent of Acht und Bann, 
inasmuch as the first expression given in German, Art und Weise, does corres- 
pond to ‘ways and means’, the first expression given in English. This exposi- 
tion is further misleading in that the second constituent of some of the 
German and English examples (i.e., Recht, Stelle, ‘call’, Bann, Weise, ‘means’) 
may be used alone just as often, if not oftener than the first constituent 
(i.e., Fug, Ort, ‘beck’, Acht, Art, ‘ways’), despite the statement made: 
* . . . the second constituent usually does not occur alone’. The examples 
are clear, but the presentation is muddled. 

The section on Khasi style (144-145) is marred by Dr Rabel’s rather 
inconsistent appraisal. Most relevant in such a study would be the view of 
Khasi speakers as to stylistic effectiveness. Dr Rabel tells us that the Khasi 
are ‘known for their involved and bulky style’, but states that her informant’s 
tales were ‘extremely repetitious and therefore often tedious’. Her earlier 
characterization (ii) of this informant as a ‘born story-teller’ is not consistent 
with her somewhat unfavourable assessment of Khasi style. 

Certain features of Khasi are explained with reference to parallels in 
German; the writer is a native speaker of German and this permits her to 
make fruitful suggestions, particularly in the area of final particles (83-86). 

Dr Rabel has done her thesis in a very meticulous and methodological 
manner, and its defects can be easily corrected in her next work. We look to 
her providing us with more information on the Khasi language and culture; 
and by doing field work in the Khasi Hills she will put us further in her debt. 
May we refer the readers of this review to her contribution on ‘Place names 
in the Khasi Hills district’, in Names, 9(June 1961: 122-125), which enriches 
the studies on Khasi language and culture. 


E. C. KNOWLTON, JR 


University of Malaya* 


*This review was written at the University of Malaya where Dr Knowlton was lecturing 
as Visiting Professor while on leave from the University of Hawaii.—Editor. 
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The Chinese Dialects of Han Time According to Fang Yen. University of 
California Publications in East Asiatic Philology, Volume 2. By PAUL 
L.-M. Serruys, C.1.c.M. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1959. Pp. xix + 350; one map in addition to 18 maps 
in the regular text. US$6.00) 


Tuis work is based on a thesis presented at the University of California at 
Berkeley, according to the Author’s acknowledgments (p. xiv). It is an inten- 
sive scholarly analysis of the important Chinese dialect dictionary, Fang Yen 
#S; its attribution to Yang Hsiung ## (53 B.c.-a.D. 18) according to 
Serruys (p. x) seems to be justified. 

He divides his study into two parts: “The Problem of Reconstruction’ 
(pp. 1-70) and “The Dialects in Fang Yen’ (pp. 71-239). There are extensive 
notes which for the first part occupy 56 pages, but only 29 pages for the much 
longer second part. In Part I, Serruys assesses the work done by previous 
sinologists in the reconstruction of Archaic Chinese and Ancient Chinese; 
this he does clearly and thoroughly. In Part II, where his attention is closely 
centred on Fang Yen, his contribution is more original and specialized. 

Part I, however, will have wider appeal to students of Chinese. Further 
research is suggested, e.g., “he Sino-Korean does not seem to have been 
subjected to exhaustive study’ (7). In this connection comes ‘A Study of the 
Initial Sounds in the Tongguk Chéngun 3 i iE #8 #) # %’, by Kim Ch’drhin 
& tg H. 

Serruys’s dialectological work has its virtues, not only as a specialized 
work in the sinological field but for its methodology and theoretical richness. 
It helps destroy the myth of Chinese monosyllabism and goes deeply into the 
nature of problems of Chinese dialects which are often not taken seriously by 
modern students of Chinese intent on the written word or Peking usage. The 
myth of the monosyllabic nature of Chinese dies hard;? Serruys provides 
arguments against this. His table (164) shows that even trisyllabic words exist 
in older Chinese, represented by one graph in the first instance. Speakers of 
Chinese at present use loan words from other languages, which are not purely 


1 This article appeared in the Kugé Kungmunhak, 19(July 1958): 107-132, according to 
the Bibliography of Korean Studies of the Asiatic Research Centre of Korea University (Seoul 
1961): 203-204. See further, Paul B. Denlinger, Chinese Historical Linguistics, The Road 
Ahead, AOS, 81(1961): 1-7, for references (p. 4) to two articles in the Sino-Korean field: 
Yang Lien-sheng #% it, A Study of the Grammar and Vocabulary as found in Lao Ch’i-ta 
and P’u T’ung-shih, Two Old Korean Textbooks in Colloquial Chinese, Bull. of the Inst. of 
Hist. and Phil., Acad. Sinica, 29(1957): 197-208; Yi Sungnyéng 4 # %# , King Sejong’s Policy 
in Language, fournal of Asiatic Studies, 1(Seoul 1958): 29-83. 

* See R. A. D. Forrest, The Chinese Language (London 1948: 28) for a fairly strong state- 
ment as to the monosyllabic nature of ancient Chinese. Further references to this book will 
be by surname of the author and page number. 
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monosyllabic either, without realizing that they are non-Chinese. A student of 
mine, who does not read or write Chinese but speaks Penang Hokkien, wrote 
for me some romanized words of his mother tongue among which was the 
word for ‘bread’. He gave it as /o ti, without identifying it as a loan word from 
Malay, roti.2 Another Malayan, educated in a Chinese-medium school, 
indicated that the bisyllabic word would be written in Malayan Chinese as 
#@#. A Chinese Malayan of Hainan family background suggested # K. 
Mr T. I. Jao of the University of Hong Kong tells me that in the Swatow 
dialect, biscuit is called roti, also from Malay. 

The written form of Chinese has made difficult the study of Chinese 
dialects. A literate Chinese Malayan, whose home dialect is Cantonese, 
explained the last syllable of the expressions in Malay kopi o or teh o and in 
English coffee o or tea 0, meaning ‘black coffee’ or ‘black tea’ respectively, as 
coming from English o with the meaning of ‘zero’ or ‘plain’, i.e., ‘nothing 
added’. This folk etymology is ingenious, but actually the meaning of the 
syllable o is ‘black’ and has nothing to do with ‘zero’. The proper explanation 
is that the characters % and &, meaning ‘black’, are pronounced as o in the 
Swatow dialect. In Thailand, too, when the Swatow dialect is spoken, black 
coffee is called Rubi o. 

In the second chapter of Part I, ‘Particular Study of the Rhymes’, 
Serruys gives an appraisal of the phonetic evaluation of the rhymes of Shih- 
ching %#, particularly Bernhard Karlgren’s. Because of the importance of 
this collection of Chinese poetry for the history of Chinese sounds and of 
metrics, here are some observations and a few corrections. In the middle of 
page 12, Serruys gives on the left side, bracketed, rhymes from the first 
stanza of Ode 304, and on the right side, also bracketed, rhymes from its 
fifth stanza. He separates rhymes including medial -g- from those without 
medial -7— suggesting that this contrast may be significant in the pattern of 
the rhyme. A student of metrics will have to note this possibility. 

Serruys speaks (17) of ‘td as dialectal td” resulting in loss of -n’. Here the 
raised —" represents an intermediate weakened stage of —m; it is not reasonable 
to consider it as a loss of -n. 

On the same page, characters cited from Ode 169.4: {& and 5 are 
reproduced by Serruys without their left-side radical. Karlgren (p. 114) has 
readings ker and nidr for these characters.* 

Serruys (17) analyses rhymes in various Odes. For Ode 299.1 he gives 
if for the second rhyme, g’ian, confusing it with the character for the fourth 


3 Malay roti is itself a loan word from Hindustani. 


* Bernhard Karlgren, The Book of Odes (Stockholm 1950). Karlgren purports to give (p. 1) 
archaic readings of all rhyme words reprinted from his Grammata Serica (Stockholm 1940: 
90-110). Further references to Karlgren’s edition of the Book of Odes will be given by surname 
and page number. 
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rhyme g’zar transcribed inadvertently without indication of aspiration since 
the correct transcription appears earlier. The correct character for the second 
rhyme is ¥F. In his scheme of the rhyme pattern, one rhyme is omitted. We 
must change aa b cccc to aa ba cccc if we are willing for g’jar to rhyme with 
dz’iwan, stwad, and g’jan. This slip may make his hypothesis less convincing, 
since it is clear that element b does not really cut the stanzas into two parts, 
as he claims. 

If, on the other hand, we do not permit a rhyme of g’zar, as suggested, 
then the rhyme scheme of Ode 299.1 becomes abca dddd. If we follow Karl- 
gren, we would have for Ode 299.1 abcd eeee (Karlgren: 255). 

The third character for Ode 259.7 is printed by Serruys (18) without the 
left-side radical; Karlgren (277) gives it as 1. In the middle of the page, 
reference should be made to Ode 154.3 for the character ® (Karlgren: 98), 
transcribed by Karlgren as giwar and by Serruys as giwad, rather than 154.1, 
as implied by Serruys. 

There are further discrepancies. On page 18, change the two references 
to Ode 126 to Ode 128. Under Ode 245.8, after the fifth character should be 
inserted dzjag fi (Karlgren: 200-201). 

Under Ode 258.2 (19), the character +: should be changed to + 
(Karlgren: 224). Under Ode 300.5, the seventh character should be /ff, as 
given lower down on the page, rather than jf, and the following character’s 
lower ‘heart’ radical has not been printed. (See Karlgren: 259, where for the 
d’jang is given %, whereas Serruys [19] has #&.) 

On the same page, change the reference to Ode 3.2 to Ode 31.2. For the 
entry under Ode 36.2, rather than ® and 94, the rhymes are § and 
(Karlgren: 23). Correct Ode 49.1 to Ode 50.1. On page 20, the order of the 
last two characters and readings is reversed under Ode 177.1,2. Ode 183.6 
should read Ode 189.6. Ode 269.1 could be changed to Ode 269.1,2. The 
characters under Ode 244.6 have been reversed. These minor errors should 
be corrected, even though they do not impair the merit of the analysis. 

Truths well expressed by Serruys, which have a wide application in 
linguistic studies, include the following: 

Even when Shuo-wén chieh-tzii i& 3C # F is in contradiction with clear facts known from 


Shang and Chou inscriptions, its statements remain of value as the expression of a living 
tradition at a given time; its mistakes may have meaning (31). 
.... homophony (studied from the point of intelligibility) is in itself an elusive thing, 


differing from language to language, and difficult to evaluate on the basis of reconstructed 
values (162).5 


® By ‘point’ perhaps Serruys means ‘standpoint’. The discussion (160-164) of ‘Monosyllabic 
and Bisyllabic Words in the Pre-Archaic Period’ shows a keen sense of the nature of the re- 
lationship between speech and writing. 
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Similarly useful is the comprehensive classification of categories of 
cognate words (118), particularly with its inclusion of variants, often neglected 
by the student of language. 

If 8 *mian means ‘to look’ (147) and  *mian means ‘not to see, not seen’ 
(114), the pair may shed light on the problem summarized by Forrest (110- 
111) relative to opposite meanings found in single Chinese words. Specific 
lexical and morphological problems of older Chinese may be resolved, in 
some cases, with the help of the material analysed by Serruys in this study. 
This is in addition to the phonological interest which is paramount in the 
pre-Archaic reconstructions presented by Serruys (143-157). 

Serruys is probably right in doubting the possibility that Fang Yen may 
shed light on non-Chinese words (166). He frequently displays a caution in 
framing his conclusions about the Fang Yen, which inspires confidence in his 
judgment. An example is his conclusion to the discussion of ‘Binoms in the 
Light of Cognates and Word Families’ (119): 

A premature attempt to do so [i.e., balance and weigh all the minor details of the posit- 

ed forms] could as well unduly stress or exclude as entirely irrelevant some features in 

the reconstructions, which still remain hypothetical and subject to many corrections and 
alternative solutions. 

In footnote 68 (285) Serruys calls attention to Kroraimna transcribed in 
Ancient Chinese Jau-lan # & . He says that R. A. Miller in his article ‘Etymo- 
logy of Chinese “‘Liu’’, ““Pomegranate’’,’ Language 28(2) 1951: 155, note 137, 
objects to the reconstruction of this as glu-glan, and thinks /gan equally 
possible. Serruys asks: ‘But why glu in one place and /gan in another?’ The 
answer that Miller would probably give is that glu corresponds to a non- 
Chinese kro, and that /gan corresponds more closely than glan to -raimna. 
When Serruys goes on to say that —/an is quite possible, he overlooks Miller’s 
statement that a cluster is indicated. Part of his argument is valid, but he 
weakens it by failing to deal with this aspect of Miller’s hypothesis, that a 
cluster is indicated. 

Non-specialist students interested in linguistic connections between 
Chinese and Thai would require a specific reference to the Thai (or Siamese) 
gram > k’ram related to Ancient Chinese /dm, not provided on page 48. 
K. Wulff has given the Thai and Chinese words in question in his Chinesisch 
und Tai (Copenhagen 1934: 8, 197, 217-219). Lam © is ‘indigo, blue’ 
(Karlgren: 376). For the Thai word romanized as kram, ‘indigo’, see B. G. 
McFarland, Thai-English Dictionary (Stanford and London, 1944: 181). 

It would be strange if a work, which makes good use of a variety of 
scholarly materials in different languages, were free of minor errors. In a 
desire to be helpful, rather than to be captious, we indicate some of them. 
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ies of They do not reflect on the author a lack of knowledge or the ability to use 
lected his materials. 
Errors or inconsistencies in Japanese: 
(110. __p. xvi. Kenkyii needs the length mark on the final vowel. 
secific p. 70. Gengé should be Gengo (also on pp. 245, 247, 255, 344). The correct 
ed, in form appears on pp. 246, 303. 
study. | p. 248. The long mark over the 6 in Mitsuda Shinzd’s personal name is 
in the omitted, but may be supplied together with the translation of the title 
of the article by referring to p. 343. 
nrg p. 274. J. Katé’s name needs a long mark on the 6 here and on p. 340. 
races It would be more consistent to refer to him as Katé Joken. 
in his 
‘n the p. 297. Kydto should have no long mark over the final o here or on p. 336. 

p. 299. The first character of the name of Fujiwara Yoichi should be # and 
e posit- not #$, here and on p. 336. 
nf p. 303. Tdyd Bunko should have long marks over the first two o’s. 

p. 303. The third character, corresponding to Hisa-, in the name of Izui 
ded in Hisanosuke has been left out on this page and also on page 338. It is the 
tymo- character A read chiu® in Mandarin, and hisa in Japanese. 

e 137, p. 326. If Kydto is given marks of length, perhaps Toky6 should also, both 

st here and elsewhere. 

e 

oo. p. 326. Jird needs the indication of length over the 0, omitted by Serruys, 

seene as well as on p. 345, in the name of Harada Jiro. The use of a comma 

Hiller’s between the family and personal names of Japanese scholars is inconsis- 

ai lien tently used (or not used) on this page and elsewhere. 

that a p. 339. The given name of Kamei Takashi appears with a different character 
in other reference works: # rather than %, as given here. Takashi is a 

tween standard reading of the former character; this should be checked further. 

mese) p. 343. The third character corresponding to —ya in the name of Mineya 

se 48. Toru is omitted. It is given on p. 245, note 17, where the long mark over 

nesisch the o in Toru appears inconsistently with the circumflex. The long mark 

:. over the o in Toru is omitted on p. 255. 

1). p. 345. The space between Ken and ichi in the name of Sakai Kenichi is 

sty of misleading. An apostrophe would help in syllable division, however, 

a. viz., Ken’ichi. 

them. p- 346. Sugimoto Naojird’s name needs a long mark over the final o. 
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p. 346. The title of Sugimoto Naojiré’s article is awkwardly rendered by 
Serruys as “The Southern Extremities of the Ch’in and Han Dynasty’. 
Better seems to be “The Problem of the Chinese Southern Frontier in 
the Ch’in and Han Periods’. This version, as well as a correction of the 
year from 1950 to 1951 of the item by Sugimoto and Mitarai (347), may 
be checked against the entries in the bibliography by Téng and others.® 


p. 347. The first character of the name Mitarai Masaru should be 4 rather 
than 4, as given here. 


p. 347. The first character of the name of Todd Akiyasu, removing the 
comma between the names, should be # and not #&. 


p. 347. The third and fourth characters of the name of Takata Tadatsuke 
i FA J & (as given on pp. xviii and 267) have been reversed. Ko-chii-hen 
(xviii) appears inconsistently as Kochithen (267) and as Ko chii hen (347). 


p. 350. It would be desirable to give the personal name, Saburd, in the case 
of S. Yoshitake, though his book is published in English and in London. 
The characters are probably F#H=S. 


There are many mistakes in the writing of Chinese characters. The more 
glaring ones are: 


p. 309. RK for KK 

p. 339. si for RR. 

p. 341. MASXKE for HABRAK. 
p. 346. #% for #. 

p. 349. HERA for HERA. 

p. 349. &% for RF. 


Errors and inconsistencies in the European languages include: 
French 


p. 260. ‘On n’a pas soupconné . . .’ (Add cedilla below c) 

p. 323. *‘... au XVIe siecle’ (Remove grave accent from XVIe) 

p. 323. note 10 (Add cedilla below c of Apercu) 

German 

p. 279. Correct ‘It es nun so...’ to ‘Istes nunso.. .’ 

Polish 

p. 304. The genitive plural form ‘ . Najstarczych Warsaw’, with both 
words misspelled, is translated by Serruys as ‘... of the Oldest 
Stratum’; we have the correct form ‘ . Najstarszych warstw .. .” 


(333). The English translation should be‘ . . . of the Oldest Strata...’ 


*Téng Ssi-yii 28M, Masuda Kenji fA, and Kaneda Hiromitsu @ fA 4, 
Japanese Studies on Japan and the Far East (Hong Kong University Press, 1961). 
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Spanish 

p. 322. An acute accent mark is needed on Menéndez, Origenes, and two on 
geografico-cronologicos. 

p. 323. Add acute accents to Expansion, Reparticién, fonéticos, Catalan, 
estratigrafia, extension, geografica. 


p. 332. Add an accent on Catalan. 


p. 343. Here Serruys has not properly dealt with the surnames of Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal. Accentuation of Menéndez and Origenes (in the title) 
is needed; the comma should be removed between Menéndez and Pidal, 
and an initial R. (for Ramon) could follow after a new comma. 


p. 348. estratografia needs the accent. 


The English style is, in general, clear and dignified, but there are some 
infelicities : 
p. 34. ‘object’ used for ‘object to’. 
p. 43. ‘commented’ used for ‘commented on’. 
p. 46. ‘like’ used for ‘just as’. 
pp. 161, 255. ‘exposed’ used for ‘set forth’. 


Sometimes a clause or phrase is loosely attached to a preceding one in 
such a way as to make interpretation of the sentence a task: 


p. 117. ‘ .. . because the graphic form of the first character in the binom 
was usually clear enough to express the meaning graphically, that a 
simple separation of that first character occurred instead of the apo- 


bd 


Ome; ... 


p. 160. ‘ .. . the question remains that there cannot be a sudden change 
from the Chou literature to the post-Chou texts, so as to call the latter 
nothing but artificial and syncretic without any basis in the living speech 
of the epoch.’ 


p. 267. ‘This way Karlgren left out many graphs, which deserved to be 
analysed, in order to know whether they were made on some principle 
other than the regular Han graph.’ 


Other minor faults such as the omission of the definite article preceding 
‘same’ (117, 263), the overly informal use of ‘for sure’ (160), and the misspell- 
ing of ‘language’ (308), do not interfere at all with the readability of the 
exposition. 

After commenting on various sections of the book full of methodological 
interest we call the attention of students to the excellent summarization of 
the application of dialect geography techniques to the Fang Yen materials 
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(195-200) and to the excellent maps which accompany the chapter entitled 
“The Geographical Method’ (between pp. 203 and 231, and the large map at 
the end of the book). 

The author himself in his conclusion (237-239), says his study is incom- 
plete and tentative. It is, however, a good example of the type of scholarship 
which builds cautiously and constructively on previous scholarly work, and 
makes a significant contribution to our knowledge of the history of the language 
of China. 


E. C. KNOWLTON, JR 
University of Malaya* 


*This review was written at the University of Malaya when Professor Knowlton was lectur- 
ing as Visiting Professor there while on leave from the University of Hawaii.—Editor. 


Himalayan Pilgrimage: a study of Tibetan Religion by a Traveller through 
Western Nepal. By Davip SNELLGROVE. (Oxford, Bruno Cassirer, 1961. 
Pp. xvi + 304, with frontispiece in colour and forty-five plates; nine 
sketch maps including one general route map and eight sectional maps. 
36s. net) 


IT is a happy coincidence that the publication of this book on Nepal should 
have so nearly synchronized with that of Professor Tucci, reviewed above.! 
The subject of both books is the little known western part of Nepal, particu- 
larly the strip of high mountain country which lies along the border of Tibet; 
both books are written by eminent Tibetan scholars concerned with the life 
and culture of the people, particularly their religious life; and both take the 
form of personal narratives of journeys through country hardly if ever visited 
before by Europeans; journeys which in part follow the same route but in 
opposite directions. 

As in the case of his previous book on Nepal,” this book is in part 
descriptive, and in part expository of Buddhist history and doctrine; the 
similarity of treatment is striking, except that the former work was concerned 
with central and eastern Nepal, and the latter with the western part of the 
country. In 1956, on this his third visit to Nepal, Dr Snellgrove first crossed 
western Nepal from south to north, from the Terai of India ‘about 500 feet 
above sea-level’, to the Tibetan borderland with ‘heights of anything between 


1 Nepal, The Discovery of the Malla. By Giuseppe Tucci (in Italian, Rome 1960), in English, 
London, 1962. 

2 Buddhist Himalya: Travels and Studies in quest of the origins and nature of Tibetan 
Religion, by D. L. Snellgrove (Oxford, Bruno Cassirer, 1957). For review, see Yournal of 
Oriental Studies, Vol. IV (1-2), 1957-58. 
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20,000 and 29,000 feet’; then turning eastwards he traversed the mountainous 
country near the Tibetan frontier, and the basins of the Kali Gandaki and 
Buri Gandaki to the valley of Katmandu. 

Entering Nepal at Nepalganj near the point where Professor Tucci left 
it, travelling on foot with his three companion helpers, Nepali, Magar and 
Sherpa respectively, two of whom had accompanied him in previous travels, 
and employing local porters from stage to stage, Dr Snellgrove proceeded 
northwards to the valley of the Bheri river, which he ascended as far as 
Tibrikot and Sandul (Section Map 1), visiting the villages in the Tichu-rong 
districts between these two places, examining carefully the frescoes and figures 
in the village shrines and gompas, noting carefully the differences in the 
iconography of the Buddhist and Bonpo (P’én-po) deities. 

The p’6n-pos claim to represent the old indigenous religion of Tibet of the pre-Buddhist 

days, but some of them have since adopted so much of Buddhist teaching and religious 

practice, that they might be considered a special sect of Tibetan Buddhism, albeit a very 
odd one. They may well be adjudged the world[’s] greatest plagiarists, for they have 
rewritten the whole Tibetan Canon (Kanjur), giving it a supposed p’6n-po setting instead 
of a Buddhist one and attributing it to their founder-teacher Shen-rap. . . . Yet such is 
the lack of critical interest among these good-natured people, that no one bothers to 
dispute the matter and the Buddhists remain content that the p’6n-pos are after all so 

very similar to themselves (pp. 43-44). 

Turning up a side valley, by an affluent of the Bheri, into the Phoksumdo 
district, they proceeded northwards by the side of the Phoksumdo lake and 
over the Phoksumdo pass at nearly 20,000 feet, into the high Dolpo country 
on the borders of Tibet, looking towards mountain ranges rising to 20,000- 
21,000 feet, and villages at 15,000 feet and higher, which they thought they 
might well claim to be ‘the highest region of permanent human occupation 
on the earth’s surface’ (p. 72) (Section Map Il). 

Very few foreigners have passed through Dolpo. The first seems to have been the Japanese 

[pilgrim], Ekai Kawaguchi,’ who entered political Tibet by way of Tsharka at the begin- 

ning of this century [and so only entered the outer fringe of Dolpo, F.S.D.]. Next to 

come were the two surveyors, already mentioned,’ of the Survey of India in 1925-6. 

Since the last war Dr. Toni Hagen, a Swiss geologist has travelled rapidly straight across 

from the north-west to the south-east. Then came a British botanist, Oleg Polunin, and 

lastly myself. This region was still largely unknown, for no one had recognized its cultural 
unity, or even drawn attention to the name of Dolpo and its identity with the ancient western 

Tibetan district of the same name. Thus it provided the most interesting part of my 

travels and so occupies a proportionately large part of this book (pp. xv-xvi). 

Their introduction to Dolpo was not encouraging (p. 73ff). Descending 
from the Phoksumdo pass to Shey—‘quite an impressive collection of red- 
washed buildings ringed with prayer-walls and chétens’, they found the 
place deserted. 


3 Three Years in Tibet, by Ekai Kawaguchi (Benares and London, Theosophical Publishing 
Society, 1909). 


4 Jagdish Behari Lal and Lalbir Singh Thapa. 
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The headman of Ringmo had warned us that we would find no one at Shey until later in 
the month, but we had not expected his words to be literally true. ... We wandered round 
the deserted buildings, marvelling at the vast quantity of prayer-stones, and eventually 
decided to camp by the door of the temple, where there was a balcony that would give 
shelter to our luggage. At last an inquisitive little boy betrayed the fact that one house 
was occupied, so Pasang went to investigate, accompanied by the Ringmo girls. Reassured 
by the sound of familiar voices, his mother opened the door, which she had barred in 
fear at our approach. She told us that all the active members of the community had gone 
to the north to bring back the yaks and sheep for the summer, so that there was no one 
else except the old lama nearby and a woman with a sore leg in one of the houses beyond. 
. . « (pp. 73-74). 

. . . The other inhabitants of these houses would be returning with their animals in 
about a week and we now understood that the ‘north’, whither they had gone, referred 
to the high Tibetan plateau beyond the frontier range about six days’ journey away, where 
the animals were regularly sent for winter pasture (p. 75). 


The next morning we visited the temple [at Namgung, some 20 miles away, over the next 
divide] which is built against the cliff on the far side of the gorge. It is undoubtedly old 
and it is significant that Namgung should have given its name to the whole district from 
Namdo and Saldang to Karang and Phijor (see p. 83). Like Shey it is a Ka-gyii-pa monas- 
tery of the Karma-pa sect (p. 77). 

There follows a description, remarkable for its clarity as for its brevity, 
of the succession of great teachers of the mystic school of Tibetan Buddhism 
from Tilopa (988-1069) and Naropa (1016-1100), ‘in whose circles were 
transmitted those weird texts, the tantras’, to Marpa (1012-97) and Mila 
Rapa, Gampopa (sGam-po-pa) (1079-1153) and Dus gsum mkhyen-pa 
( ); the founding of the order of the Ka-gyii-pas and its off-shoot 
the Karma-pa, represented at the monasteries at Shey and Namgung, and 
the tendency to abandon these and the Sa-kya-pa ‘for the more popular 
Nying-ma-pa which centres around Padmasambhava, and embodies the 
worship of Sakyamuni, Amitdyus (the Buddha of ‘Boundless Life’), the 
Goddess of Wisdom (Prajfiaparamita) and the Supreme Buddha, Vajradhara, 
‘Holder of the Vajra’ (p. 78). 

A little beyond Namgung at Saldang, they came upon Nyi-ma Tshe-ring, 
the most prosperous and most influential person of that district occupied 
with his flocks and herds, in whose home they were entertained, and upon 
whose land they camped. 

It was during this conversation [with Nyi-ma Tshe-ring] that we heard the name ‘Dolpo’ 

for the first time and learned that it referred to the whole region bounded on the west by 

the great watershed which we had crossed above Phoksumdo and on the south by the 

Dhaulagiri massif. . . . To the north and the north-east it is bounded by the great Tibetan 

plain, which these people refer to simply as the ‘north’ (byang). It is on this side that 

their country is most easily accessible and it is thither that they send their cattle and 
sheep for seven to eight months of the year, when their own mountains are void of pasture. 

There they are cared for by the nomads (’brog-pa) who receive five pounds (23 bre) of 

grain for each sheep and ten pounds (5 bre) for each head of cattle as well as a natural 

right to the produce of the dri-mo (’bri-mo—female of the yak) and the dzo-mo (female 
cross-breed). They have to return to the owners the hides of any animals that die. The 
sheep are sheared on their return to Dolpo in the summer. We learned that the villages 


are occupied the whole year round. The main trading exodus to Tichu-rong takes place 
in July and except for a few adventurous spirits who visit Pokhara and Kathmandu in 
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ater in the winter everyone stays at home spinning and weaving and giving more time to religion 
round than they have to spare in the summer. We pressed our questions about Dolpo as a unit 
tually and were told that it consisted of four districts, Namgung, Panzang, Tarap and Tsharbung 
d give (pp. 82-83). 

house ; : . ’ 

ssured Passing downstream to the junction with the Panzang gorge, the travellers 
wd ns approached Yang-tsher with its complex of monastic buildings and temples 
10 one | and nine great chétens. 

yond, | 


Yang-tsher Monastery is a Sa-kya-pa foundation and this is reflected in the choice of 
paintings that adorn these walls. There are three famous lamas of Sa-kya of the thirteenth 


als in and fourteenth centuries and buddhas and bodhisattvas (divine saviours) who were the 
ferred object of special devotion. . . . ‘Lotus-Born’ (Padmasambhava) is present, for he is invoked 
where by all the ‘Red Hat’ orders, although only the Nyingma-pas regard him as the supreme 
manifestation of the ineffable buddha-essence. ‘Holder of the Vajra’ (Vajradhara) is 

enext | shown surrounded by the eighty-four Great Yogins. He is the buddha specially favoured 
ly old | by the Ka-gyii-pas (p. 77), but is acknowledged universally throughout Tibet (p. 203). 
t from The Buddhas ‘Boundless Light’ and ‘Boundless Life’ are likewise acclaimed universally. 
ionas- | The most significant buddha in this whole gathering is ‘Great Brilliance’ (Mahdavairocana), 
whom the Tibetans refer to by the brief title of ‘Omniscient’ (kun-rig). . . There was a 

iis tendency in Indian Buddhism from about the second century onwards to symbolize the 
pity ’ notion of supreme buddhahood by transcendent buddha-forms, for it was conceived as 
hism something absolute and essentially ineffable, transcending any local manifestation such 
were as Sakyamuni had been. We may regard Sakyamuni as the only historical buddha, as a 
: man who lived and taught in the sixth to fifth centuries B.c. But in later Indian Buddhism 
Mila and consequently in the Buddhism that reached Tibet his manifestation in the flesh had 
N-pa become a secondary consideration. Supreme buddhahood was ultimately attainable to 
h all who chose to strive for it and hence someone such as ‘Lotus-Born’, who played so 
shoot great a part in establishing Buddhism in Tibet, could be regarded as a buddha just as 
and Sakyamuni had been. This transcendentalizing of the notion of buddhahood was achieved 
oular succinctly in the theory of Five Buddhas who are individually just aspects of one supreme 
reality. . . . Of these five the central one, known as ‘Brilliant’ (Vairocana), was conceived 

s the | as comprehending the other four. As such he was known as ‘Great Brilliance’ and around 
, the | him there developed several sets of meditational and ritual texts. These seem to be the 
“oan earliest of the tantras. They were developed in Kashmir from perhaps the fourth century 


onwards and were introduced into western Tibet in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Subsequently they were adopted by Sa-kya Monastery and thus we find these paintings 
ring in the Sa-kya-pa monastery of Yang-tsher. . . . 

. i But the practice of the present inmates of Yang-tsher is no longer that of the Sa-kya-pa 
apie Order, as we observed as soon as we entered temple no. 2. Here the walls have recently 
upon been redone by the local painter and the old frescoes are lost under daubs of garish 
colouring. The choice of paintings, giving prominence to ‘Lotus-Born’ and his two fierce 
manifestations, bears witness to the Nying-ma-pa practice, which is now spreading 


Jolpo’ throughout this whole region (pp. 88-90). 

est by The ascent of this pass [above M6] (over 19,000 feet) brought us so close to a summit 
by the which rose another 600-700 feet on the eastern side, that we left our loads and climbed 
ibetan to the top. Looking northwards now we could see to the end of the valley beyond M6 
ie that and across to the Tibetan plain. . .. Westwards we looked down to the gorge we had come 
le and along the previous day, and south and south-west we gazed over this fantastic land of 
isture. Dolpo, different from any other high Himalayan land that I have seen. Mountains of 
bre) of 20,000 feet and more are high enough in all consequence. Yet here one lives so near to 
atural their summits, crossing close by them when one journeys from village to village, that 
female they are neither challengingly hostile nor grandly magnificent. . . . Thus Dolpo must be 
. The the highest inhabited region in the world. The villages are scattered over some 500 square 
illages miles of mountainous desert and the total population cannot exceed 2,000. From the 
place summit where we now stood we saw no trace of human habitation, for most of the villages 
idu in were concealed within the deep-set valleys. We were alone amidst a chiaroscuro of light 
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and shade falling upon ridge after ridge of grey and brown, while the far horizon was 
edged by a rim of snow (pp. 95-96). 


But when they descended again into the gorges and deep valleys a very 


different scene met their eyes: 


It was a long way down over scree and stones to the rocky track, down ever more steeply 
till we entered a gorge and the mountains above were hidden from us once more. We 
followed the stream along (Survey of India: Chala Khola) until it led us down to SHIMEN 
(SI: Simengion) in the Panzang valley. The temple, where we would make our lodging 
that night, was high above the left bank of the stream, and these last steps were slow and 
unwilling ones. We reached a small platform, where there was room for a tiny monastery, 
a courtyard and a number of chétens, near which we would be able to pitch a tent. We 
looked down upon terraced fields and well-spaced houses and here and there a little 
grove of willow-trees. The great cliffs still enclose the valley, but they have withdrawn 
for about a mile of the river’s length, far enough to allow men room to settle. We counted 
some thirty-five houses. The sound of solemn recitation came from the temple behind 
us and inside we found six villagers, all clad in dark red homespun, reading the ‘Perfection 
of Wisdom’ texts. Seeing us, they very soon stopped for a break and came out to ask who 
we were, readily giving their consent to our camping nearby. They had just acquired a 
new set of thirty volumes of block-prints from Lhasa, they told us, and they were reading 
them all before stacking them away on the racks (pp. 96-7). 


Still more striking was a discovery of books at Samling made accessible 


to Dr Snellgrove by the friendly Lama. They were descending from a pass of 
20,000 feet; one of the party had gone ahead to engage a house for them. 


The little temples and houses of Samling Monastery lay before us, scattered over a grassy 
alp which hung above the gorge. Our approach was heralded by the furious barking of a 
dog. . . . We had already ascended to the first floor of the house and found ourselves in 
a small open courtyard about twenty-five feet long by fifteen feet wide. . . . Night was 
now falling and we were very tired. . . . The next morning we descended from our court- 
yard by a knotched ladder to the dark ground-floor. . . . Our first duty was to visit the 
Lama, whose house was next to our own. . . . One ascended by a knotched tree trunk 
to a square courtyard. One side of this was covered and here the Lama was seated on a 
raised carpeted platform. . . . The Lama then lead us into another room across the court- 
yard, which proved to be his private chapel. He had a large collection of books and we 
asked specifically for the “Tantra of Tibet’ (bod-yul rgyud) . . . and the records of Samling 
Monastery. He took them down for us to see. They were manuscripts written with head- 
less Tibetan letters and numerous verbal abbreviations. . . . Many of the other texts were 
rituals, but we noticed other titles of interest . . . and hoped that he would be willing to 
lend his books when he knew us better. There were several small bronze images, all 
really Buddhist, but the lama gave them p’6n names, referring to Sakyamuni as Shen-rap 
and Amitayus as ‘Shen-God White Light’. I commented on this and he agreed at once 
that they are the same (pp. 111-115). 


Then Yung-drung [the Lama’s servant] . . . brought the keys and we all went over to 
visit the main temple, entering by way of the ground floor of our house. We found our- 
selves in a room some forty feet square, extremely dark, for the only illumination came 
from a covered opening in the ceiling. . . The ceiling was supported by four carved wooden 
pillars and there were traces of frescoes on one of the back walls. . . . Around the side 
and back walls there hung some very fine thankas, among which we recognized the regular 
p’6n divinities, Shen-rap. . . Sa-trik and others. Above the altar-table stood a large roughly 
made cupboard where one would normally expect to see the central divinity. It contained 
a sacrificial cake (torma) as a form of reserved offering. There were several images, Shen- 
rap and the Conquerors of the Three Times, set in rough frames on the right-hand side. 
On the left there was a large collection of very dusty volumes, all wrapped in cloths and 
strapped up between heavy boards in the usual Tibetan manner. Since the frames were 
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inadequate for their number, they were just piled one upon another. Here was a large 
collection of p’6n literature such as I was unlikely to find again, but it would clearly be a 
formidable task to look through it. Meanwhile the Lama was ready to lead us away and 
lock up once more, so we stumbled out and ascended by the knotched trunk to our home 


(p. 115). 


On the suggestion of one of the party they requested permission of the 
Lama for a ceremonial reading of the books, as was often done for the sake 
of merit. The request was granted and an auspicious day fixed for the ceremony. 

On the appointed day the ceremony took place. 


The performance began with a general invocation (gsol-’debs) and then the books were 
brought down from the shelves. We started with the ‘Mother’ (yum) in sixteen massive 
volumes. The pages with their gilt and silver letters on a black ground measured about 
2’6” long by 6” wide. There were three hundred or more pages in each volume, all wrapped 
in cloths and bound between carved half-inch boards. There was dust everywhere. . . . 
It must not be thought that the villagers or even most of the monks are anxious to read 
them in the sense that Westerners read. Revered as the formal expression of absolute 
wisdom, they are read as a rite to give immediacy to wisdom’s innate power. Certainly 
the reading on this occasion was a perfunctory affair. Everyone present opened one of the 
volumes, flicked the dust out of the pages and began to read sonorously. Gradually the 
rhythm quickened, the pages were turned faster until the reader was reading no longer, 
but merely repeating AH Om HOM—Om Marri Muye Sate ’Du. Then three pages were 
turned together, then ten and so on. In such a manner a volume could be read in fifteen 
minutes. Nevertheless my purpose was served, for I was free to move from one reader 
to another, to look through the pages which they had finished reading, and to note the 
general contents. . . . Thus in spite of its vast bulk I was no less willing than the readers 
to consider this work ‘read’ in half an hour or so. The volumes were rewrapped and 
restacked and we at least had the satisfaction to know they were free of dust. . . . The 
day’s performance had fully served its purpose, for I now had a general idea of the contents 
of the collection and knew which books were worth looking at again (pp. 120-123). 


The next day they witnessed a ceremony held for a porter from another 
village—the reading of the after-death ceremony for his father. Details of 
the reading and of the texts read are given, and a comparison is made of the 
religious conceptions and divine beings named therein with those of Bud- 
dhism, after which the author remarks: 


I doubt if any religion could be ‘debunked’ so easily [as the p’6n], yet its practice has 
every appearance of validity and I certainly learned not to regard these p’6n-pos just as 
foolish imitators of the Buddhists. It seemed in fact that their religious practice excelled 

that of all the other monasteries of Dolpo (p. 126). 

After the ceremony the author asked if he might borrow two books from 
the main temple. “The Lama sent Yung-drung over with the key, and from 
that day it was taken for granted that I should borrow what I pleased’ 
(p. 126). 

The next day the author invited the Lama and his two monks to a meal. 
Certain very simple items unusual in Dolpo were prepared. The Lama as 
once before left a part of these to be sent to his lodging, and asked if he might 
have three biscuits ‘as a general offering’. Thus the destination of tit-bits 
previously put aside was revealed. 
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Whatever was delicious, must be put aside for the chosen divinity and afterwards placed 
in the little cupboard together with the reserved sacrificial cake (torma) (p. 127). 


When the meal was over ‘we directed the conversation to our latest 
need’—to have copies made of the Tantra of Tibet and of the Samling Records, 
After a little persuasion, the two monks, who spent their time in copying 
manuscripts agreed to make a copy of the latter, and of two selected chapters 
of the former work. 

After visiting two more remote villages with Sa-kya-pa and Nying-ma-pa 
temples, the travellers returned to Samling, ‘which seemed to have become 
our home’. They continued looking through books, and consulting the Lama 
upon them. Unexpectedly two books—The Tantra of Tibet and The Treatise 
on the Basic Traditions of the Great Perfection, of which the monastery had 
duplicate copies, were presented to them by the Lama’s nephew with the 
consent of his uncle. 


They were the two p’6n-po books which we wanted above all others; there would be no 
need now for the monks to copy out just two precious chapters. . . (p. 132). 


An appropriate present was made to the monastery in return; and other 
manuscripts were later acquired in the same way. 

On returning to Tarap and Tsharka (Charka) they touched again the 
most northerly part of the route of Professor Tucci two years before, already 
described in his book Nepal.® 

Leaving the land of Dolpo on its eastern side they descended into the 
valley of the Kali Gandaki, and visited the villages and shrines up and down 
the valley from Tukcha (T’hak) in the south, previously visited by Professor 
Tucci, to Mustang in the far north, the gateway of Tibet, in the Land of Lo, 
studying the monasteries and shrines (Section Map III). 

Dr Snellgrove himself turned aside a little south of Mustang, but three 
of his companions continued northwards to that city, the centre of the 
‘petty kingdom of Lo’ where ‘the actual power of the “king” seems to consist 
only in the possession of property here and there throughout the area as well 
as certain magisterial powers . . .’ (pp. 195-6). 

Everywhere they came upon signs of the beneficence of the Lama of 
Shang, whom they were to meet, in the next chapter of their travels. 

Descending again to the middle of the Kali Gandaki valley they climbed 
eastwards into Nye-shang and the valley of the Nar (Section Map IV) on the 
northern side of the Annapurna mountains; then over another divide, still 
proceeding eastwards into Nup-ri and Tsum in the basin of the Buri Gandaki 
(Section Map V). 

Here they were now out of the Tibetan region of Nepal, nor did they 
find the same warm welcome from the people, many of whom had trading 


5 See note 1: Nepal, The Discovery of the Malla. 
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connections with Burma, Singapore, and Hong Kong. Apart from the remark- 
able frescoes of an earlier day in the monastery at Bo-dzo and Ka-gya-pa 
images in the large monastery of Drakar, there seems to have been little of 
interest in Nye-shang. 

The rather surly reception by the villagers was offset by the gentle 
behaviour of the Lama of Shang, some of the results of whose beneficent work 
they had already seen on the Kali Gandaki valley, and as far west as Dolpo. 

Descending to the confluence at Gyasumdo on the Marsyandi, they were 
surprised to find themselves again in the midst of a Tibetan region at only 
5,000 ft. elevation. 

Rising again by a steep ascent ‘well above the tree-line amidst a great 
wilderness of rocks and stones’ (p. 239), they reached Bim-t’hang, ‘a small 
trading mart, occupied during the summer months’. Their party reduced to 
three ‘and the black dog’, they crossed their ‘last great pass’ at 17,102 feet, 
over the water-shed to Babuk on the upper waters of the Buri Gandaki in 
‘the land of Nup-ri, the ‘Western Mountains” ’ (p. 241) and its eastern 
counterpart of Tsum (Section Map V). At Babuk, likewise occupied only in 
summer, trade between Tibet and Nepal was at its height (from July to 
October). It was also the monsoon season, which brought incessant mist and 
rain. They descended by the gorge towards Kutang at the junction with the 
eastern branch of the river from Tsum, and visited the village temples in one 
of which they found a complete set of the Tibetan Kanjur. The people, 
though Gurungs, were not different from the Tibetans in their religion and 
way of life. 

Here they found themselves in the tracks of the Japanese climbers of 
Mount Manaslu (26,658 ft.) in the years 1953-1956. 

They followed the eastern affluent of the Buri Gandaki, through Tsum 
(known also as Shar, ‘East’), to the last small settlement at the head of the 
valley. Beyond that lay the Kyirong pass into Tibet. 

Returning they followed the lower course of the Buri Gandaki, to the 
valley of Nepal and Katmandu. The religious condition of Central Nepal 
has already been described in detail by Dr Snellgrove in Buddhist Himalaya. 
At the close of the present book in a brief paragraph he makes mention once 
again of the peculiar position of the Nepalese Buddhists, and adds: 

Since the revolution of 1950. . . the ideas of democracy and personal freedom, which 

are now spreading throughout the country, must eventually undermine the whole caste- 

system and so vindicate those who claim that the Buddhism of the Valley is properly part 
of a universal religion. . . . Perhaps after all the great cultural barrier, which, unacknowled- 
ged by its rulers, divides Nepal lengthways into two mutually incomprehensible parts, 
is beginning to resolve itself in the very heart of the country. Perhaps too the ‘bhotias’ 


with their caste-free society and their practice of a universal religion may be regarded as 
the token of a new caste-free Nepal, united in a common culture (p. 274). 
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If in this review free use has been made of quotations of long passages, 
it is because the reviewer has found that whether in descriptions of the 
country and the life of the people, or whether in summarizing doctrines and 
religious ideas, the author’s own language and style for clarity and simplicity 
cannot be surpassed. Abstract ideas by being presented in the concrete setting 
of a travel narrative, come home to the reader with force and conviction. 

The book is accompanied with two general and six section maps, with the 
help of which the reader is never at a loss. The coloured frontispiece and the 
44 plates, each with two illustrations, are all excellent; and the appendices of 
place names, and of divinities and lamas in Tibetan and local languages are 
very useful. 

F. S. DRAKE 

University of Hong Kong 


Legal Institutions in Manchu China. A Sociological Analysis. London 
School of Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 24. 
By SYBILLE Van der SPRENKEL. (London: University of London, The 
Athlone Press, 1962. Pp. viii + 179. One plate on the frontispiece and 
one map in the text. 30s. net) 


Les juristes curieux de Droit chinois ont lieu d’étre satisfaits puisque succes- 
sivement ont paru, a un an d’intervalle, la traduction anglaise de l’ouvrage, 
déja ancien mais toujours précieux, de M. T’ung Tsu Ch’ii,? et le livre de 
Madame Sybille van der Sprenkel, publié dans la collection ‘Monographs on 
Social Anthropology’ de la London School of Economics. 

Ces deux études, consacrées a |’histoire du Droit chinois, ne font nulle- 
ment double emploi, comme on aurait pu le craindre. A la différence de M. 
T’ung Tsu Ch’ti, Madame van der Sprenkel s’est en effet limitée 4 une période 
bien déterminée de Vhistoire chinoise, celle de la dynastie mandchoue des 
Ts’ing (1644-1911), choix justifié par le caractére plus facilement accessible 
des sources, et aussi par l’abondance de la documentation, s’expliquant par la 
nécessité dans laquelle se trouvaient les nouveaux maitres de la Chine de se 
familiariser avec les institutions traditionnelles de ce pays. 

Une seconde différence sépare l’ceuvre de Madame van der Sprenkel 
de celle de M. T’ung-tsu Ch’ii: alors que celui-ci avait mis l’accent sur les 
rapports qui, dans la conception occidentale, ressortissent plutét au droit 
privé (statut des personnes et classes sociales, droit de la famille), Madame 
van der Sprenkel s’est préoccupée surtout de droit public et de procédure. 


Chinese law and Chinese society (en chinois), Shanghai 1947, traduit et révisé sous le titre: 
Law and Society in Traditional China, Paris—La Haye, Mouton et Co. 1961. 
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En Chine pas plus qu’ailleurs—et méme sans doute moins qu’ailleurs—le 
Droit ne peut se comprendre indépendamment des idées philosophiques et 
religieuses qui ont inspiré la civilisation dont il constitue l’une des expressions. 
Or la pensée chinoise, depuis ses origines, est dominée par la conception de 
|’ Harmonie naturelle de l’Univers. Les Chinois croyaient jusqu’a une €poque 
toute récente,—et sans doute cette croyance n’a-t-elle pas encore complete- 
ment disparu aujourd’hui—a |’existence d’un ordre de la nature et a la 
concordance entre cet ordre naturel et l’ordre moral, concordance qu’il 
appartenait au souverain de préserver. 

De telles idées ne sont d’ailleurs pas propres a la Chine: elles se rencon- 
trent en d’autres civilisations, telles que celles de l’Inde, de l’Egypte pharao- 
nique ou méme des peuples germaniques.?” 

Mais si les Chinois ne possédent pas le monopole de la croyance a une 
interaction de l’ordre humain et de l’ordre universel, aucun autre peuple, en 
revanche, n’a tiré avec tant de rigoureuse logique les conséquences qui en 
découlent sur le plan de Droit. Ces incidences peuvent se grouper sous deux 
chefs: d’une part la concordance entre l’ordre naturel et l’ordre moral étant 
affectée non seulement par les crimes qui menacent la vie de la société (homi- 
cide, vol, trahison . . .) mais par tout manquement 4 la loi morale; le Droit 
chinois n’a jamais acquis son autonomie: son domaine s’est toujours confondu, 
dans une trés large mesure, avec celui de la morale.* La forme pénale de tout 
le Droit codifié chinois et l’inégalité de traitement réservée aux individus 
selon la classe a laquelle ils appartiennent, ou leurs liens de parenté avec la 
victime, s’expliquent de la méme facgon. Les fautes morales constituant, aussi 
bien que les crimes, une atteinte a |’Harmonie universelle, il importait de les 
prévenir (d’ot la sévérité souvent excessive des chatiments, qui avait surtout 
un but d’intimidation) ou, 4 défaut, de les sanctionner. Mais la gravité de la 
faute étant susceptible de degrés selon la qualité ou l’age de l’offensé et selon 
les relations familiales ou sociales l’unissant a l’offenseur, on comprend que les 
peines prévues aient frappé plus durement, parmi les délinquants, les jeunes 
gens, les inférieurs ou les membres du lignage de la victime. Les Chinois sont 
allés trés loin en ce sens puisque, dans un conflit opposant un peére et son fils, 
un frere ainé et un frere cadet ou, de fagon générale, des parents de génération 
différente, ils donnaient automatiquement tort au plus jeune et n’hésitaient 
pas a le condamner, en |’absence méme de toute intention de nuire.* 

C’est l'un des grands mérites de Madame van der Sprenkel d’avoir 
montré, tout au long de son ouvrage, et plus particuli¢rement dans ses derniers 
chapitres, comment ces singularités du Droit chinois se relient a cette idée de 


* Le Heil des historiens allemands qui correspond assez bien au mandat du ciel chinois. 
3 J. Escarra, Le Droit chinois, Paris-Pékin 1936, p. 4. 
* T’ung-tsu Ch’ii, Law and Society in Traditional China, Paris—La Haye 1961, p. 41 et s. 
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"Harmonie universelle qui constitue ‘l’un des plus anciens principes direc- 
teurs de l’4me chinoise’.® 

La méme Weltanschauung explique encore le paradoxe, justement 
souligné par l’auteur, d’un pays qui, trés tot, a possédé des recueils de textes 
juridiques, dont les dynasties successives ont publié chacune leur Code, dont 
la littérature populaire abonde en récits judiciaires et qui, cependant, n’a 
jamais développé de science du Droit et n’a méme jamais autorisé l’exercice 
d’une profession destinée a servir les intéréts des parties, par plaidoiries ou 
par consultations. Pourquoi une telle anomalie?—a des yeux d’Occidentaux 
tout au moins. Parce que rien ne doit étre fait qui puisse faciliter les proces. 
Il faut au contraire soigneusement les éviter, aussi importe-t-il de ne rien 
négliger pour décourager ceux qui seraient tentés d’y recourir. Des adversaires 
qui laissent une querelle s’envenimer et se manifester au grand jour par 
l’action en justice portent atteinte par la méme a l’harmonie qui doit régner 
dans |’Empire: ‘L’ordre est déja troublé du fait qu’il y a un procés’.® Or 
l’Harmonie est le bien supréme auquel tout doit étre subordonné, y compris la 
Justice. Cette derniére ne s’applique, en effet, qu’a la conduite des hommes 
alors que l’Harmonie étend ses bienfaits a l’univers entier. II n’y a pas lieu de 
s’étonner, dans ces conditions, que les procédures de paix (négociation, mais 
surtout médiation, conciliation, arbitrage) aient connu un tel développement 
en Chine. 

Précisément les chapitres les plus neufs et les plus intéressants de la 
riche analyse de Madame van der Sprenkel sont sans doute ceux consacrés 
par elle au mécanisme de ces procédures de conciliation et au fonctionnement 
des juridictions arbitrales: celles du tsu #&,’ de la guilde et du village. Contraire- 
ment a ce qui se serait vraisemblablement passé en Occident dans une conjonc- 
ture semblable, ce rdle de groupements intermédiaires qui, en l’absence de 
tout mandat officiel, imposaient leur juridiction 4 leurs membres, préalable- 
ment a tout recours devant un tribunal étatique, n’était nullement considéré 
par l’Administration comme une atteinte a ses prérogatives. Les autorités 
chinoises l’admettaient parfaitement et |’Empereur lui-méme n’hésitait pas 4 
l’encourager.® L’auteur peut donc affirmer a bon droit que loin d’avoir usurpé 
les droits régaliens, ces juridictions privées ne faisaient en réalité qu’exercer 
une sorte d’autorité déléguée par le souverain. 

Cette étude de la justice coutumiére illustre, de facgon saisissante, la 
cohésion si étonnamment forte des groupes naturels de la Chine tradition- 


5 J. Escarra, op. cit., p. 7. 

6 Id., p. 255. 

? Défini par Madame van der Sprenkel comme ‘le groupe exogamique patrilinéaire des 
mfles descendant d’un ancétre commun, de leurs femmes et de leurs filles non mariées’. 

8 Texte de l’Empereur K’ang—hi, cité p. 114. 
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nelle. Ajoutons que l’auteur profite de cette occasion pour se livrer, 4 propos 
de la juridiction des chefs de village, 4 une pénétrante analyse de la mentalité 
chinoise, expliquant les raisons pour lesquelles, dans le domaine des contrats 
notamment (vente, bail, engagement, cautionnement), |’intermédiaire jouait 
un role aussi prépondérant. 

Il y aurait encore beaucoup 4a dire sur ce livre plein de substance. 
Bornons-nous a signaler le jugement d’ensemble porté, en conclusion, par 
Madame van der Sprenkel, sur le systeme juridique et judiciaire chinois. 
Ce jugement, nuancé certes, n’en est pas moins assez s€veére et, ici encore, il 
convient de mentionner la justesse de nombreuses remarques de |’auteur et 
la finesse de ses analyses psychologiques. C’est ainsi que Madame van der 
Sprenkel, aprés avoir énuméré les avantages des procédures de conciliation 
et insisté sur leur conformité au caractére chinois, toujours soucieux de 
‘sauver la face’, en indique aussi les inconvénients et, en particulier, celui de 
provoquer, en mettant obstacle a un véritable reglement des litiges, le dévelop- 
pement de haines inexpiables. Les adversaires, faute de pouvoir obtenir 
justice, et cela le plus souvent dans des conflits qui relevent, chez nous, du 
droit privé, en arrivaient en bien des cas 4 la violence, voire au crime. Finale- 
ment donc les institutions juridiques chinoises aboutissaient parfois au résultat 
paradoxal d’affaiblir les valeurs sociales qu’elles étaient censées sauvegarder. 

Si, 4 notre tour, nous tentons de résumer en quelques mots notre opinion, 
non plus sur le Droit chinois de l’époque des Ts’ing, mais sur l’ouvrage que 
Madame van der Sprenkel lui a consacré, nous dirons qu’en dépit d’une 
composition discutable, ce livre manifeste de trés précieuses qualités et 
devrait étre lu, non seulement par les sinologues et par les juristes qu’intéresse 
particuliérement le Droit chinois, mais encore par tous les comparatistes. 


Y. BONGERT 
Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de Paris 


Ta T’ung Shu Xl) %& : The One-World Philosophy of K’ang Yu-wet. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese with Introduction and Notes by LauRENCE G. 
TuHompson (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1958. Pp. 300. 
35s. net) 


For this translation of the Ta-t’ung shu, Mr Thompson used the edition of 
1935 (Shanghai: Chung Hua Book Store), which was edited by Ch’ien Ting-an 
#2 ZH, a pupil of Kang Yu-wei & @ fs, and published eight years after the 
author’s death (in 1927). This edition gave for the first time the complete text 
of the Ta-t’ung shu of which only Part I and Part II had appeared in 1913 
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(Pu-jén tsa-chth, ‘Compassion Magazine’, Shanghai) and in 1929 (San Francisco: 
Sai Gai Yat Bo Publishing Co.). In the bibliography, Mr Thompson does 
not mention a more recent edition published in Peking by the Hsin-hua 
shu-tien in 1956 (pp. 6-301), two years before his translation. In their preface 
dated July 1956, the editors, Chang Hsi-ch’én and Chou Chén-fu, state that 
they were able to revise and improve the text published by Ch’ien Ting-an 
thanks to a new manuscript lent to them by the relatives of K’ang Yu-wei. 
Thus the 1935 and 1956 editions of the Ta-t’ung shu differ in some respects 
and it would be interesting to compare them so as to find out to what extent 
the old edition has been ‘revised’. 

Since its publication in 1958, Mr Thompson’s translation has been 
reviewed in other sinological journals, for instance by H. Wilhelm in Monu- 
menta Serica, 17(1958: 501-502) and by R. C. Howard in Journal of Asian 
Studies, 19(1960: 206-208). For my part, I do not wish to criticize unduly 
a work which has been painstakingly done and which represents a useful 
contribution to our knowledge of K’ang’s thought. While agreeing with 
Professor Wilhelm that Mr Thompson’s task was no easy one, seeing the size 
of the work and the thorny problems of the translation of key terms, I agree 
with Mr R. C. Howard that in some parts Mr Thompson’s translation is too 
faithful to be easily readable, as it follows much too closely the Chinese, 
with too liberal use of brackets and parentheses; while in some other parts it 
omits whole passages which Mr Thompson evidently considered of minor 
importance. Mr R. C. Howard has called attention to a few pages where the 
text has been cut out or paraphrased, without any indication being given that 
such was the case (pp. 99, 136, 223). The same remark applies to Part IV, 
‘Abolishing racial boundaries and amalgamating the races’, which has been 
reduced and paraphrased, although it contains some passages which are quite 
interesting and I would say amusing because they reveal that K’ang Yu-wei 
was in his heart an admirer of the ‘white race’ (i.e. the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Germans and the whitest of all, the Scandinavians), among which he did not 
want to include the Latins, like the Spaniards, the Portuguese and the 
Italians. This was something of a complex in K’ang, because in his ‘Journal of 
a Travel to Italy’ (J-ta-li yu-chi RX Fl #52, Shanghai: Kuang-chih, 1905; 
2nd edition, 1908) he insists on the ‘yellowish’ colour of the Italians ‘who are 
so similar to the Chinese’ (pp. ix, 5). In the Ta-t’ung shu K’ang contradicts 
himself, because after having written that ‘the Italians are yellow like the 
Chinese’, he adds after a few lines that ‘the Turks are white like our (com- 
patriots) from Chekiang and Kiangsu’ (1956 ed. p. 120), thereby leaving the 
Italians, the Spaniards, etc. as the only completely ‘yellow’ races. 

I think that Mr Thompson, by cutting and paraphrasing, has rendered 
a service to K’ang Yu-wei, whose book has lost some passages which are 
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quite naive or contradictory; but he has deprived the reader of the pleasure of 
seeing some delightful oddities. 
G. BERTUCCIOLI 
University of Rome 


Ssti-ma Ch’ien: Grand Historian of China. By BuRTON Watson. (New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xi + 276. 40s. net) 


THis welcome monograph is long overdue since Chavannes published his 
translation of Ssti-ma Ch’ien =) 8338 fifty years ago. It is all themore welcome, 
for it is a scholarly and comprehensive study. It is said that the author spent 
four years in Kyoto, Japan on a Ford grant to do this piece of work and the 
time was certainly well spent. He consulted contemporary and other classical 
works and also modern works to elucidate Shih Chi #42. Sympathetic and 
enthusiastic, the author has written the most comprehensive and best Western 
book on the subject. 

Keeping abreast of recent scholarship, he appropriately and serviceably 
points out (p. 70) that the traditional and moralistic but erroneous inter- 
pretation of the etymological meaning of the word ‘shih’ ® was rectified by the 
late Wang Kuo-wei + 6 ##. He also corrected Chavannes’ mistaken translation 
of T’ai-shih-kung #4 as ‘Duc grand astrologue’; ‘I cannot agree with 
Chavannes’ rendering of the word “‘Kung”’ as “duc” ’ (pp. 204-5). The author 
is perfectly right. ‘Kung’ was just a general complimentary and courteous 
appellation in those days, just as in England in the 14th century a priest was 
addressed as ‘Sir Priest’ as a courtesy title without ever being actually knighted. 
Even a B.A. holder from Oxford was also accorded such a courtesy title 
because in those days he was eligible for priesthood. We find such expressions 
in Chaucer. Moreover, this one minor topic involves the big question of the 
so-called five classes of feudal titles and status which we did not understand 
properly until recent scholarship clarified the whole question. This term of 
so-called five classes was an institution of a much later period which never 
existed in the remote past. Even the learned, argumentative and pontifical 
Mencius humbly admitted that he heard of the five classes but was not acquain- 
ted with the details. How could he, for there was no such thing. The late 
Wang Kuo-wei settled the question. In Western Han, ‘prince’ = (wang) and 
‘Marquis’ & (hou) were the titles employed in creating nobles; ‘kung’ & 
was not employed. Of course, we must not be unfair to Chavannes, for in his 
days even the Chinese scholars’ knowledge of that whole question was hazy 
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although they would not be so foolhardy as to understand the phrase T’ai- 
shih-kung literally. 

Our author says (p. vii): ‘Ssii-ma Ch’ien is the first major Chinese 
historian . . . and one of the greatest’. This is true, but in order to point out 
the unique position and achievement of Ssti-ma Ch’ien, the reviewer wishes 
to say that he is the greatest and is head and shoulders above all others in 
scope, originality, objectivity, judgment and style, not to say that he laid the 
plan of Chinese history which has been followed with very slight modifications 
by all the official dynastic histories down to and including the Ts’ing dynasty 
history (% 54% Ts’ing-shith kao). His influence has been preponderant and 
predominant, and so great that any deviation quite often would have been 
injurious. A comparison with his immediate successor, his great rival and one 
of the traditionally acknowledged twin peaks of Chinese historiography, 
Pan Ku #£f/, will bring out clearly the superiority of Shih Chi. Pan was a 
staunch Confucianist of Confucian orthodoxy and as a serious and dignified 
historian, cut out the lives of the great gangsters and wrote an uniformly 
succinct, dignified and Tacitean style. But do they not agree that Pan is less 
comprehensive as a historian and less masterly as a writer, his mental horizon 
is less broad, his interest less inclusive, his picture of the past is thus much 
less complete, and his style is less varied? 

Sst-ma Ch’ien literally re-created the past; he gave us a complete and 
vivid picture of the world, its mental climate as well as events and occurrences. 
The important personalities were not abstractions but beings of flesh and 
blood, throbbing with life. In admiring his literary power, one must not forget 
that he was primarily a good historian faithful to his task. He was a humanist 
and rationalist. He was fair to all and aimed at truth and accuracy. Just to 
quote one instance to show that he was not overawed or misled by legend or 
tradition, he stated explicitly that the Shang Hymns (SM in Shih Ching 3 
were written by Chéng K’ao Fu £4, an official in the days of Sung 
Hsiang Kung * #4, i.e., of the Ch’un-ch’iu #K period. BAZ... 
RARKRESREZ, PEER GB AR, RHARERR (KAMFURR). We 
do not need Mr Kuo Mo-jo ##&# to tell us that; he asserts the fact, without 
giving his source of information. 

Ssii-ma Ch’ien is a great prose master. He has exercised an inestimable 
influence on subsequent Chinese literature. Dr Watson modestly says, ‘I 
hesitate to comment further on a subject as delicate and abstruse as Chinese 
prose style’ (p. 177), and he instead quotes in translation the comment of a 
Japanese historian, Rai Sanyo (p. 182): 


I delight in reading the Shih Chi . . . I read it and sigh, I break into song, I weep or I 
laugh. . . . How little they realize that, a hundred generations later, there would be men 
who, reading it, would sigh or sing, weep and laugh (p. 182). 
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Gratitude for the Japanese historian’s warm eulogy of his fellow countryman 
notwithstanding, the reviewer is constrained to say that such a comment is 
more sentimental than analytical, more rhapsodical than discerning. Ssti-ma 
Ch’ien employs a language which is not ‘literary’, precious, artificially 
refined and elegant, but the functional language that is natural, direct, clear, 
sinewy and bony, never soft or flabby, plus imagination and passion. He is 
most ‘Shakespearean’ among Chinese writers; he has every style at his 
command—from the home-spun russet yeas and nays to the most impassioned 
lyrical, from the clownish, funny or humorous to the most dignified, serious 
or profound. He has a style to suit every and any occasion and to body forth 
every and any character. His is the most dramatic style. 

This book with its good plan and excellent execution and elaborate 
notes, exhaustive bibliography and a Chinese glossary, is indispensable to the 
serious student and also delightful and instructive reading for the general 
public. It is worthy of the great tradition of Western sinology and the author 
is to be congratulated. 

YANG TSUNG-HAN 

Hong Kong 


Cold Mountain. 100 Poems by the T’ang poet Han-shan. Translated with an 
Introduction and a Translator’s Note by BURTON WaTsON (New York: 
Grove Press, 1962. Pp. 122 and one plate. US$2.95) 


In the Introduction Professor Watson speaks highly of Han-shan’s # 
poetry and assigns to him ‘a place of special importance in Chinese literature’ 
(p. 11). The reviewer, however, thinks rather differently and would like to 
express his views about some problems arising out of the Introduction itself. 

First, about the source material. As indicated in the Finding List 
(pp. 119-122) the Chinese text used is that of the Han-shan-tzti shth-chi 
# lit #4 in the Ssti-pu ts’ung-k’an PERF series. Now, there are two 
different editions of the Han-shan-tzti shih-chi in the same Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an 
series published by the Commercial Press in Shanghai. One is a reproduction 
of a wood-block edition, itself a copy of a Sung original, which belonged to 
the Chou family of Chien-té #7 fj K. The other is a photo-lithographic copy 
from a Korean volume which was printed during the Southern Sung and 
belonged to the famous collection of the Ch’ii family of Ch’ang-shu 7% ¥& # 
i = Hai Gl #. In the latter edition a few slight textual discrepancies have been 
found between different copies. Judged by the pagination, the edition referred 
to in Professor Watson’s Finding List is the latter edition. Apart from poems 
by Han-shan there are in the same volume: (1) poems by Shih-té #4, 
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(2) poems written in imitation of Han-shan’s style by the Buddhist monk 
Huai-shén {## (i.e. Tz’t-shou-sou # 5%), (3) a Preface by Lii-ch’iu Yin 
[Ai & JM. (Chinese text, half-folios la—4a, hereafter abbreviated as ‘f’ to be 
differentiated from the pages in the English translation), (4) a ‘Biography of 
the Monk Féng-kan’ @& -¥ if fii (ff. 55a-55b), (5) a ‘Biography of the Monk 
Shih-té’ $8 #3 & (ff. 56a-59a), and (6) another Preface entitled T’ien-t’at-shan 
Kuo-ch’ing ch’an-ssti san-yin-chi chi KG Bye = BRM (Preface to the 
Collection of Works by the Three Buddhist Hermits at the Kuo-ch’ing 
Monastery in the T’ien-t’ai Mountains) by the monk Chih-nan #4 in the 
16th year of the Ch’un-hsi {4 ® period of the Emperor Hsiao-tsung #5 of 
the Southern Sung dynasty (1189). While the ‘Biography of the Monk Shih-té’ 
is a semi-mythical legend of both the Monk Féng-kan and the Monk Shih-té, 
the Preface by Chih-nan is of particular importance. Although no new data 
are given in the latter Preface (ff. 68a—72b), it is written in a more systematic 
manner than all the fragmentary information that can be culled from the 
other sections of the book. 

This Korean book once belonged to the celebrated Ts’ing book-collector 
Huang P’ei-lich AM, and bears his Colophon & (which is missing from 
some copies of the book) and seal ‘=: #8 FE’ (Shih-li-chii). In Ch’ien Tséng’s 
#8 & (Tsun-wang 3%@£) Tu-shu min-ch’iu-chi R# AWK i (Earnest Bibliogra- 
phical Notes) it is recorded as Han-shan Shih-té shth i-chiian # #8 8 4—4 
(Poems by Han-shan and Shih-té in One Volume). Another Ts’ing biblio- 
phile, Chi Chén-i ##%H (Ts’ang-wei ###®), however, enters it in his 
‘Bibliography’ 4% as Han-shan-tzu shih érh chiian #\\ ¥#—#% (Poems 
by Master Han-shan in Two Volumes). What they have recorded is probably 
one and the same book. In any case both titles are misnomers, and the book 
should properly be called T’ten-t’ai-shan Kuo-ch’ing ch’an-ssti san-yin-chi 
as can be shown by the two characters =f& (san-yin) printed along the 
fore-edges of the folios. In the corresponding space, the section of Huai-shén’s 
poems bears the two characters Ri (shén-shih). 

Folios 9-12, 15, 17, 27, 50-52 and 59-60 have in the fore-edges the 
characters 1) $& (shan-yin), which may either be a misprint or an abbreviation 
of Kawi be (T’ien-t’ai shan-yin). Along the fore-edges of folios 53-55, 67 
and 71 only the single character = (san) is printed while the character [% 
(yin) is missing. Two characters #1) are printed probably by mistake along 
the fore-edges of folios 18 and 44. All the other folios throughout the book 
bear the two characters =$& which are obviously an abbreviation of =/8# 
(san-yin-chi). These discrepancies were probably due to poor book-making 
rather than to the possibility that the folios were not printed at the same time 
and place. On half-folio 54b where Han-shan’s poems end there is printed a 
column Hang-chou Ch’ien-t’ang-mén Li-ch’é-ch’iao Nan-ta-chieh Kuo-chai x x 
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(these two characters not recognizable, but the second is given as i p’u in 
Huang P’ei-lieh’s Colophon) yin-hsing’ $i) S858 F5 BR XK BE X X 
Al47 (printed by the Kuo Family x x at South Main Street, Li-ch’é Bridge, 
within the Ch’ien-t’ang City-gate, Hangchow). On half-folio 67b Shih-té’s 
poems end. Next the 7°%en-t’ai-shan Kuo-ch’ing ch’an-ssti san-yin-chi begins 
on half-folio 68a and ends on half-folio 72b. Then on half-folio 73b suddenly 
appears a pronunciation list, which is followed by a column reading Pi-ch’iu 
Ké-li mu-chung k’an-hsing 6 & *J 123 RFN4F (Printed with public subscrip- 
tions raised by the bhiksu K’é-li). These features lead one to suspect that the 
various sections of the book were probably not printed at the same time. 
Iam, however, of a different opinion. Even if these sections came from separate 
earlier editions they must have been put together and made into this San- 
yin-chi at the same time. This is proved by the fact that the folios arenumbered 
consecutively from Lii-ch’iu Yin’s Preface right through to the pronunciation 
list. Following this, although the section of Huai-shén’s poems begins with a 
new folio number, the format is the same as that of the preceding folios, 
namely every half-folio is divided into 10 columns and every column contains 
16 characters. All this shows that, although the contents of the book are 
fragmentary, they were put together and printed in one volume at one and 
the same time during the Southern Sung period. It is regrettable that since 
Ming times no one has rearranged the contents of this book. When Ming 
scholars happened to obtain Sung editions of the collected individual works 
of T’ang authors, they used to rearrange some of their contents. It appears 
that the Master of Cold Mountain and his fellow monks did not have the 
same luck. Even as late as the early years of the Republic when the Ssz-pu 
ts’ung-k’an was first printed, scholarly editors like the late Mr Chang Yiian-chi 
i 7c ¥F (Chii-shéng 44) made mistakes about its title and contents, although 
Mr Chang often added a note to other works so edited. Thus in this Sst-pu 
ts’ ung-k’an edition, under the title Han-shan-tzti shth-chi on the cover, there 
are the characters fu Féng-kan Shih-té shih Tz’ti-shou ni Han-shan shth hs 8 
if SS SX ZH 1) H (With an Appendix of Poems by Féng-kan and Shih-té 
and Tz’ti-shou’s Poems in Imitation of Han-shan’s Style). 

Now this is incorrect. It is true that Féng-kan was one of the three 
Buddhist hermits and that he alone actually belonged to the Kuo-ch’ing 
Monastery while Han-shan ‘was a poor and eccentric scholar who lived in 
retirement at a place called Cold Cliff in the T’ien-t’ai Mountains, some 
twenty miles west of the district town of T’ang-hsing’ {58% (p. 7), and 
Shih-té was originally only a boy who was picked up by Féng-kan at Ch’ih- 
ch’éng 7k, was subsequently brought up at the Kuo-ch’ing Monastery and 
later worked in its kitchen. But when we come to check the book carefully, 
we find no poems by Féng-kan. Apart from his Biography and casual references 
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to his name in other sections of the book, no other work of his has been handed 
down to us. In his Biography he is portrayed as follows (f. 55a): 


He lived in the Kuo-ch’ing Monastery. The fringe of his hair hung over his eyebrows 
and he wore a fur-coat over his bare body. When monks and laymen asked him how he 
could manage like this, he would merely say ‘I can adapt myself to any season’. He was 
haggard looking, yet he was erect and tall. His duty was to hull rice for the monks. At 
night he would close his doors and amuse himself with versification. When the officials 
of the prefecture and district learned about this behaviour of his, they all dismissed him 
as an eccentric monk. But when he happened to make an observation, it was out of the 
ordinary. One day he came riding on a tiger through the pines and entered the Kuo- 
ch’ing Monastery, chanting sutras along the veranda. The monks were all frightened 
and came to admire his extraordinary qualities. 


After his death (a\{t shih-hua) a poem was seen written on the wall of his 
room (f. 55b): 


Since I came to the T’ien-t’ai Mountains, 

I have passed through them a thousand times. 
As free as cloud and water 

My body comes and goes. 

In leisure and tranquillity I wander. 

Without worldly schemes I promote Buddhism. 
Their heart divides at the cross-roads; 

So people are full of worries, 

Toiling as if engulfed in the sea 

And drifting in the ‘three realms’ (Trailokya = #2). 
Alas, the intelligent mind and heart 

Is forever obsessed by its environment. 

As transient as lightning 

Life and death fall in dust. 

Han-shan sometimes calls, 

Shih-té rarely comes. 

We compare the mind to the moon 
Illuminating boundless space. 

The Buddhist world is without end, 

Yet one doctrine is universal. 


Starting in another column a quatrain reads: 


There is after all no object 

Nor is there dust to wipe off. 

If one comprehends this, 

One need not sit and meditate. 
The above constitutes the entire work of Féng-kan. Leaving aside for a 
moment the question whether these poems are really his, how can anyone 
claim these as sufficient to be called an ‘Appendix of Féng-kan’s poems’? 

In this book there are no less than 55 poems by Shih-té. Twelve are said to 

be ‘broadly the same as Han-shan’s poems with which the ideas often overlap’ 
(f. 65b). Even if we exclude these twelve, there are still more than 40 poems 
by Shih-té. Now the Biography of Shih-té immediately follows that of Féng- 
kan, and at its end, inserted before his poems, comes what is claimed to be 
Shih-té’s odd lines which someone of a later generation copied down from 
‘the walls in the hall of the tutelary god’ +: 4) & (t’u-ti-t’ang pi) and ‘collect- 
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ed together’ 258 (chi-yii) (f. 58a). As these lines precede immediately the 
poems by Shih-té, can we be sure that the above poems attributed to Féng-kan 
were not similarly ‘collected together’? Besides, this poem has more than one 
rhyme, a feature which rather suggests the text was being patched up. So it is 
incorrect for the editors of the Ssi-pu ts’ung-k’an to insert the sub-title 
‘with an Appendix of Poems by Féng-kan’. Therefore, if Professor Watson 
informs his readers that two poems attributed to Féng-kan are included in his 
Biography, it is correct. But it is rather misleading to say, as he does on page 9, 
that most of these three hundred and more poems are attributed to Han-shan 
and ‘a few to Shih-té and Féng-kan’, particularly if a reader merely relies on 
this information, going by the sub-title of the Chinese book without checking 
its contents. It is not in any carping spirit but merely toclarify the confusions 
that I point this out. 


On page 8, Professor Watson says: 


Lii-ch’iu Yin then enlisted the aid of the monks in gathering together a number of poems 
which Han-shan had inscribed ‘on trees and rocks or the walls of the houses and offices 
in the nearby village’, as well as some poems of Shih-té, until he had made up a collection 
of over three hundred poems. 


For this we find the Chinese text to be: 

ASMEBMASRAATK HRAMTAGRRAAN ERA RBE LH BK 

SBRA’ RHBKRALMEELASH HRRKE 
Professor Watson is right in omitting the name of the monk ‘Tao-ch’iao 
lest too many Chinese names may confuse English readers. One however 
can find no word in the text which corresponds to ‘offices’. Professor Watson 
has perhaps mistaken & (?’ing) for 7% (kuan-t’ing). Yet the main mistake 
is that while the Chinese text clearly gives Han-shan’s poems as over three 
hundred he adds up the poems by Han-shan and Shih-té to ‘over three 
hundred’. If Professor Watson has another authority for this the reviewer has 
nothing to say. But if this purports to be a translation of what Lii-ch’iu Yin 
said, there is a great discrepancy. Although between lines one senses Professor 
Watson has a suspicion (which I share) on the authenticity of Lii-ch’iu Yin’s 
Preface, he says nevertheless: 

Outside of what can be gleaned from the poems themselves, this is the only source we 

have for the life of Han-shan (p. 7). 
It shows how careful one should be in scrutinizing such a document! In fact, 
quite apart from what is said in this Preface, the number of Han-shan’s poems 
already exceeds three hundred when one counts them in the original text. 
Including Shih-té’s poems, the total exceeds 350. Professor Watson, in select- 
ing and arranging about one-third for translation, should have been more 
precise about the actual number of Han-shan’s poems. 
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As suggested, Professor Watson has reason to doubt the authenticity of 
the so-called Preface by Lii-ch’iu Yin. Thus he says: 

Lii-ch’iu Yin gives no indication, and his preface, contrary to Chinese custom, is undated, 

Lii-ch’iu Yin represents himself as a high official and prefixes his name with a very im- 

posing title. But there is only one mention of anyone by this name to be found in other 

works of the period, and it refers almost certainly to another person. This fact alone is 
peculiar enough, if Lii-ch’iu Yin was in fact as high up in the bureaucracy as his title 
indicates. Furthermore, the style of the preface, awkward and wordy, hardly suggests 
the writing of an eminent official. All other sources that tell us anything about Han-shan 

and Shih-té appear to be later than the preface and based upon it (pp. 8-9). 

To me, however, the unadorned and jagged style of the Preface is not sur- 
prising. Nor is the absence of its exact date, which is a matter of secondary 
importance. A forger in Sung or Ming times could easily have antedated a 
false antique to the Chén-kuan 4 #& or Hsien-ch’ing SB reign of the T’ang 
dynasty. What we should ascertain is rather the actual period during which 
the Preface, the two Biographies and even some of Han-shan’s poems were 
written. Although the Preface which is said to have been written by Lii-ch’iu 
Yin is undated, it says, ‘No one knows where Han-shan came from’, and 
‘it is said that he was a poor and eccentric scholar who lived in retirement at a 
place called Cold Cliff in the T’ien-t’ai Mountains, some twenty miles west 
of the district town of T’ang-hsing’ (p. 7). The Biography of Féng-kan 
says, ‘No one knows where Féng-kan came from but he had formerly been 
seen and been known to have lived at the Kuo-ch’ing Monastery in the 
T’ien-t’ai Mountains’ (f. 55a). Thus about the lives of both monks the 
biographers were equally vague. 

In T’oung Pao (45, 1957) Mr Wu Ch’i-yii 84S makes ‘A Study of 
Han-shan’ in which he suspects Han-shan to be the monk Chih-yen #&% 
(A.D. 577-654). This speculation is not unreasonable because the Biography 
of Chih-yen in the Hsii kao-séng chuan #4 (@ {4 (More Eminent Monks from 
the Liang to the T’ang Dynasty) refers to Lii-ch’iu Yin’s visit to him in the 
T’ien-t’ai Mountains, and the coincidence of time and place naturally incline 
one to identify these two monks as the same person. However, besides 
Lii-ch’iu Yin three other prefects are said to have visited Chih-yen on this 
occasion. These four officials were former colleagues of Chih-yen’s who, 
hearing of his renunciation of the world to become a Buddhist monk, went 
together to see him in his mountain retreat. On the other hand, the Preface 
to the Han-shan-tzu shith-chi mentions Lii-ch’iu Yin alone as having met 
Han-shan at the Kuo-ch’ing Monastery, under entirely different circumstances. 
Moreover, Mr Wu also admits that Chih-yen could not write poetry. So we 
had better leave this point in doubt rather than accept Mr Wu’s tentative 
conclusion that ‘Han-shan seems to have been the Buddhist monk Chih- 
yen . . . who was visited by Lii-ch’iu Yin probably late in a.p. 623 or early 
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in A.D. 624 in the T’ien-t’ai Mountains’ (op. cit. p. 411). Incidentally, in his 
article Mr Wu has also translated scores of Han-shan’s poems which readers 
of Professor Watson’s version would do well to read for comparison. 

The Biography of Shih-té opens with the following statement: 


During the Chén-kuan £4 # reign of the Emperor T’ai-tsung A% of the T’ang, the 
monks Féng-kan, Han-shan and Shih-té resided one after another at the Kuo-ch’ing 
Monastery (f. 56a). 
This is probably one of the reasons why some Chinese literary historians 
place these Buddhist figures in the early T’ang. It is however open to doubt. 
In a preceding passage I have quoted the quatrain which is attributed to 
Féng-kan. As rendered by the reviewer the last couplet reads in English: 


There is after all no object 
Nor is there dust to wipe off. 


Now, the Chinese text of this couplet: 

AEE H » DS He BB A 
coincides almost verbatim with two famous lines of gatha {& by Hui-néng 
#4, the Sixth Patriarch 7\iH of Ch’an (Zen) #5 Buddhism: ARM—Y, 
(Pl ee Hk, Be. 


There is after all no object. 
Where is dust to fall on? 
Obviously the verse ascribed to Féng-kan is a reproduction of the gatha of 
Hui-néng. According to Sung kao-séng chuan * & (#4 (Eminent Monks of 
T’ang-sung) Hui-néng died in 713. During the Chén-kuan period he was only 
a child. Therefore the so-called Féng-kan’s poems could not have been com- 
posed earlier than Hui-néng’s times. Han-shan’s poem, which begins with 
Here is a tree older than the forest itself, 
A it 5 BK Be (f. 27a) 
ends with 
Stripped free of flesh and hide, 
All that remains is the core of truth (No. 93, p. 111). 
KM Re > MEA AW (f. 27b) 
As Professor Watson’s note on page 111 shows, the idea of these lines comes 
probably from the Ch’an master Ma-tsu ii. Now Ma-tsu, i.e. the Monk 
Tao-i 3#4—, was Huai-jang’s {#® disciple who in turn was Hui-néng’s 
disciple. Ma-tsu died either in 786 or 788. In the ‘Preface to the Collection of 
Works by the Three Buddhist Hermits at the Kuo-ch’ing Monastery in the 
T’ien-t’ai Mountains’ by the Southern Sung monk Chih-nan there is the 
following passage (ff. 69a—69b): 
While the monks were frying egg-plants, Han-shan struck the back of one of them with 
the stick on which the egg-plants were strung. The monk looked back. Holding up the 
stick, Han-shan asked him, ‘What is this?” The monk dismissed him saying “The madman!’ 


Whereupon Han-shan showed the stick to another monk and remarked ‘How much salt 
and sauce do you think this fellow-monk of ours has wasted?’ 
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The monk Chao-chou # | came to T’ien-t’ai and one day happened to see hoof-prints 
of oxen. Han-shan asked him, ‘My dear sir, do you still recognize oxen? These are the 500 
arhats who are parading in the mountains.’ ‘If they were arhats [in their previous incarna- 
tion] why have they turned into oxen?’ retorted the monk Chao-chou. Han-shan then 
shouted, ‘Heavens! Heavens!’ The monk Chao-chou guffawed. Han-shan said, ‘What are 
you laughing at?’ Thereupon the monk Chao-chou also exclaimed, ‘Heavens! Heavens!’ 
Han-shan then said, “This child, how he behaves like a man!’ 


Another passage reads in English (f. 69b): 


When the monk Wei-shan #11) came to be ordained at the [Kuo-ch’ing] Monastery, 
[Han-shan] went with Shih-té to the Pine Gate #F4 to greet him. By the road-side 
Han-shan roared three times like a tiger. Wei-shan could not make out what this meant. 
Then Han-shan asked him, ‘We have not seen each other since we parted at the Spirit 
Vulture Mount # {1}. Do you still remember?’ To this Wei-shan was unable to reply. 
Shih-té, holding up a walking-stick, asked Wei-shan, ‘My friend, what do you call this?’ 
Again Wei-shan could not answer. 


Now, the monk Chao-chou was the monk Ts’ung-shén #% of the Kuan-yin 
Monastery #i%&¢ at Chao-chou in modern Hopei province. As recorded in 
the Ching-té Chuan-téng lu 781819 (Transmission of the Buddhist 
Mantle) chiian 10, the monk T’s’ung-shén died in the fourth year of Ch’ien- 
ning %% % of the Emperor Chao-tsung of the T’ang J 4 a (897). The monk 
Wei-shan was the monk Ling-yu # iii of Wei-shan in T’an-chou ##)N, who 
founded the Wei-yang Sect i (3. He died in the seventh year of the Ta- 
chung X# reign of the Emperor Hsiian-tsung of the T’ang #2 (853). 
This can be found in chiian 9 of the Ch’uan-téng lu. The time of Monk 
Chao-chou was even later than that of the monk Wei-shan. Both may be said 
to belong to the period from the late T’ang to the end of that dynasty. It is 
therefore very interesting that anecdotes such as the above should have been 
told in the ‘Biography of the Three Buddhist Hermits’, for in so doing the 
author had obviously forgotten that in the Biography of Shih-té they are said 
to have lived in the early T’ang. However, this discrepancy is not necessarily 
due to a slip of Chih-nan of the Southern Sung. Possibly the story of Han- 
shan and Shih-té being the incarnation of Bodhisattvas Majfijusri and Saman- 
tabhadra respectively had since T’ang times become well-known among people 
in the T’ien-t’ai region. Both Lii-ch’iu Yin’s Preface and the ‘Biography of 
the Three Buddhist Hermits’ have alluded to this fact and the latter is even 
more explicit about it. So by Sung times, the story must have gained full 
credence. Therefore, although the monks Han-shan and Shih-té may have 
actually lived earlier, they could still be represented as having ‘reappeared’ 
at a later date and met the monks Wei-shan and Chao-chou. From clues such 
as these, students of literature and history ought to be able to calculate the 
real period of Han-shan and his contemporaries. From corroborative evidence 
such as this and from internal evidence in the poems themselves, one may, 
I think, safely place Han-shan and his friends as late as the late T’ang. At any 
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rate they could not have lived before the middle of the T’ang dynasty when 
Ch’an Buddhism became popular. They may have lived even as late as during 
the end of the T’ang period. Neither Chao-chou nor Wei-shan had ever visited 
the T’ien-t’ai Mountains. In his earlier career Wei-shan was.a monk at the 
Lung-hsing Monastery #58 = in Hangchow. But then he was not yet famous 
enough to be admired by his fellow monks in the T’ien-t’ai Mountains. It must 
be during the period of the end of T’ang and the Five Dynasties when the 
Wei-yang Sect had been prosperous and when people’s ideas about the real 
time of Han-shan and Shih-té had become blurred that the monks in the 
T’ien-t’ai Mountains came to regard Chao-chou and Wei-shan as worthy 
enough to be associated with Han-shan and Shih-té. This, then, supported by 
the myth of the incarnations of Bodhisattvas Mafijusri and Samantabhadra, 
stimulated the imagination of the people of the day to push back the period 
of Han-shan and Shih-té to early T’ang without arousing suspicion. It is 
therefore astute of Professor Watson to question the real date of Han-shan 
and think that some of the poems ‘picture the poet as already an old man and 
may not be by Han-shan at all’ (p. 12). 

The translator has also tried to reconstruct from these poems a brief 
history of Han-shan and draw his portrait. He has partly succeeded in doing 
so, though some of the sayings are probably parables, and the reliable data 
are extremely meagre. In this commendable enterprise, he did not seek 
internal evidence in the book and corroboration elsewhere, and therefore 
could not achieve his object. The life of Han-shan which he gives is roughly 
as follows: 

Though some of the poems in the collection are probably later addition, a large part of 

them appears to be by one man, a gentleman farmer, troubled by poverty and family 

discord, who, after extensive wandering and perhaps a career as a minor official, retired 
to a place called Cold Mountain among the T’ien-t’ai range. In one poem he says he went 


to Cold Mountain at the age of thirty, and in another he speaks of having lived there 
thirty years; these are the only bits of information we have on the chronology of his life 


(p. 9). 


This is perhaps not quite adequate; for Han-shan’s real portrait is to be 
found in the poem which Professor Watson has numbered 57 (p. 75): 


When people see the man of Cold Mountain 
They all say, “There’s a crackpot! 

Hardly a face to make one look twice, 

His body wrapped in nothing but rags. . . . 
The things I say they don’t understand; 
The things they say I would not utter. 

A word to those of you passing by— 

Try coming to Cold Mountain sometime! 


This poem does not look like a fake. 
Lii-ch’iu Yin’s Preface says that Féng-kan’s room was then vacant and 
‘when they opened the door, all they saw was a tiger’s footprints’. In the 
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Biography of Féng-kan it is said: ‘One day he came riding on a tiger through 
the pines and entered the Kuo-ch’ing Monastery, chanting sutras along the 
veranda’. One of Han-shan’s poems (f. 25b) does tell his own experience in 
encountering tigers in the wood: 

In the late sun I descended the western hill, 

Light streaming over the grass and trees, 

Till I came to a dark and gloomy place 

Where pines and creepers grew thick together. 

Within crouched many tigers; 

When they saw me, their fur stood on end. 


Not so much as a knife in my hand, 
Did I not gasp with fear? (no. 98, p. 116). 


This poem is pregnant with Ch’an significance. Just like the anecdotes given 
earlier, of Féng-kan’s riding a tiger and Han-shan’s three shouts to roar like 
a tiger, the story just told became another myth. Almost supernatural feats 
such as these are so dramatized that it seems as if the ‘subduing of tigers’ 
4K is an indispensable art of an accomplished Buddhist monk rather than 
an animal trainer in the circus. 

Some of Han-shan’s poems deprecate the idea of immortality (e.g. 
No. 81 on page 99) and there is nothing surprising in this attitude. But we 
are rather puzzled to come across such lines as 

While I, with a book or two of the immortals, 

Read under the trees —mumble, mumble (No 72, p. 90). 
Although the term ‘hsien-jén’ ((ili A, immortals) is often found in Buddhist 
sutras, it usually refers to followers of heterodoxy 38. By ‘a book or two 
of the immortals’ {ii (Asien-shu) is likely meant a Taoist work. So this 
poem is probably an interpolation. As to the long poem of 110 characters 
found on half-folios 48b to 49a, which begins with ‘Yesterday I visited the 
Cloud Temple’ #2]2&&, it is undoubtedly not Han-shan’s writing, and 
Professor Watson is right in excluding it from his selection. 

The translator, who is a distinguished scholar of Chinese history and 
literature, raises two points in the Introduction. Let us attempt to clear them 
up. First, he regards Han-shan as ‘solidly within the Chinese poetic tradition, 
his language again and again echoing the works of earlier poets, particularly 
the eremitic poets of the preceding Six Dynasties era’ (p. 12). Herethe problem 
involves the origin of Han-shan’s poetic style. When Professor Watson thinks 
that Han-shan’s poems resemble those of the eremitic poets of the Six 
Dynasties, whom has he in mind? To me the following (No. 10, p. 28) is 
very like T’ao Ch’ien fj #: 


Here we languish, a bunch of poor scholars, 
Battered by extremes of hunger and cold. 
Out of work, our only joy is poetry; 
Scribble, scribble, we wear out our brains. 
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Who will read the works of such men? 

On that point you can save your sighs. 

We could inscribe our poems on biscuits 

And the homeless dogs wouldn’t deign to nibble. 
This is however only one side of the picture. 'T’ao Ch’ien was an eremitic 
poet inclined to Buddhist ideology, but his eremitic poems are intrinsically 
different from Han-shan’s. While T’ao Ch’ien’s poems are, so to speak, cold 
without but warm within, Han-shan’s are cold both in atmosphere and at 
heart—something not found in T’ao Ch’ien’s works. In saying that Han-shan’s 
language echoes the works of earlier poets one should indicate what traditional 
models his poems take after. One of his sources is the Book of Poetry. An 
example is the following lines: 

You cannot take my will and roll it up; 

You should know that I am not a mat (No. 54, p. 72). 
The resemblance is pointed out by Professor Watson in a note. Another 
source is the Yiieh-fu $f (literally ‘Music Bureau’) poems of the Han. A 
poem on half-folio 24a in the Chinese text begins with 

KER > WREREe 

Man’s life is less than a hundred years, 

But he is saddled with a thousand years’ woes (No. 11, p. 29), 
which is almost a verbatim adaptation of one of the Nineteen Old Poems 
tha tie : 

ECE RMA? HMR Eo 

The years of a lifetime do not reach a hundred, 

Yet they contain a thousand years’ sorrow. 
The first line of another poem by Han-shan 

tH Me TR EB 

I call to my friends, picking lotus (No. 6, p. 24) 
closely resembles another of the Nineteen Old Poems 

wLRKA 

I cross the river and pick lotus, 
while the atmosphere of the whole poem reads very much like the folksongs 
of the period of the Northern and Southern Dynasties such as the Tzti-yeh-ko 
+#&, full of genuine sentiment. These similarities should have been noted. 

Nevertheless, Han-shan’s aversion to prosodic shackles is revealed in 

his ridicule of an advocate of metrical rule of the Six Dynasties: 

A certain scholar named Mr. Wang 

Was laughing at my poems for being so clumsy. 

‘Don’t you know you can’t have two accents here? 

And this line has too many beats. 

You don’t seem to understand meter at all 

But toss in any word that comes to mind!’ 


I laugh too, Mr. Wang, when you make a poem, 
Like a blind man trying to sing of the sun (No. 28, p. 46). 
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In a note Professor Watson explains that these metrical faults are called ‘in 
the technical language of Chinese poetics’ ‘wasp’s waist’ #£ and ‘stork’s 
knees’ #3). This is perhaps not quite sufficient a picture of the poet’s views 
on traditional Chinese poetry. From the two terms ‘two accents’ and ‘too 
many beats’ readers may not be able to realize the existence of an epoch- 
making theory in Chinese prosody. It was only after the emergence of this 
theory, which was formulated by Shén Yiieh %#) and Chou Yung JA Mi, 
that the ‘regulated verse’ (lii-shih ##) gradually settled down in a definite 
mould. After several hundred years Chinese poetry came to the mid- and 
late-T’ang period to which Han-shan belonged, when the ‘regulated verse’ 
had become so stale that a new turn in poetic fashion was about to set in. 
Nevertheless, most of Han-shan’s poems are in eight lines of five characters 
each, as pointed out by Professor Watson (p. 12). Being what he was, he 
felt possibly less bound by mental shackles than his predecessors. But it would 
be too much to expect him to break down the barriers of poetic form as well. 
Today when we measure Han-shan’s poems by the yardstick of the ‘regulated 
verse’ of the T’ang, we note, in spite of his occasionally original thought, 
how extraordinarily poor his diction and syntax are. Though he must have 
read traditional works, it is evident that he flouted the rules of ‘regulated 
verse’ and was reckless in his choice of words. That his poems were fragmentary 
and ‘inscribed on bamboos, trees, rocks and the walls of village houses’ 
(Lii-ch’iu Yin’s Preface) merely proves that his style is indeed out of tune 
with the fashion of 'T’ang times. 

In his Introduction Professor Watson asks why while ‘Buddhism had 
a dramatically vitalizing effect upon Chinese art, inspiring centuries of 
glorious sculpture, architecture, and painting, its influence on Chinese litera- 
ture was less spectacular—in fact, particularly in the field of poetry, decidedly 
disappointing’, and why Chinese Buddhism has produced no great poetry 
(pp. 10-11). At the same time he admits that the collection of Han-shan’s 
poems ‘contains a certain number of sermons in doggerel’. But he also regards 
‘a large proportion’ as ‘excellent poetry which is permeated with deep and 
compelling religious feeling’. He further thinks that Han-shan proved ‘that 
the cold abstractions of Mahayana philosophy could be transformed into 
personal and impassioned literature’. So he is surprised to find ‘that so few of’ 
Han-shan’s ‘countrymen ever felt inclined to explore the paths he opened’ 
(p. 11). These are not difficult to answer. 

First, that Han-shan’s poems exerted little hold over later generations is 
because Chinese scholars in general do not place his poems as among the best. 
Not only are the worst among the three hundred and more pieces, as Professor 
Watson noted, mere doggerel; but even among the hundred selected for trans- 
lation, few are of a high literary level because in their original Chinese text 
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‘the language is unequal to the theme’ #A##S&. That such poems found 
no place in the poetic world of the T’ang and Sung is only natural. 

Chinese poetry had its heyday in the T’ang dynasty when poets spared 
no pains to perfect their style and taste with allusions and parallelism. Even 
with poets like Wang Wei + #é, Méng Hao-jan &#*, P’ei Ti BH, Ch’u 
Kuang-hsi {i 36% and Wei Ying-wu #/f€%, whose diction is rather plain 
and common, their simplicity is a result of careful weighing of every word 
used. However commonplace the scenery and the circumstances may be and 
however naive the sentiment may sound there is no lessening in the artistic 
technique. There are no such slipshod lines as Han-shan’s. Indeed, if it had 
not been for the occasional freshness of his ideas, Han-shan’s poems would 
have sunk to the level of the so-called ‘poems on historical episodes’ i 38 # 
or other doggerel by Hu Tséng #j®@ and similar poets at the end of 'T’ang. 

For all its influence, Buddhism only produced poets like Wang Wei = #é 
(Mo-chieh fi), whose very name was taken from #4 (Vimalakirti). 
Even such nature-poets with strong Buddhist inclinations as Wang Wei were 
imbued to a more or less extent with Confucian and Taoist thought. To my 
mind, if Han-shan were to have blazed a new trail in Chinese poetry, he 
would at least have had to (1) associate with these semi-Confucian and semi- 
Taoist lofty intellectuals—retirement into the T’ien-t’ai Mountains could 
only cut him off from such fertile streams, and (2) acquire profound know- 
ledge of Buddhism. His scholarship was obviously not enough to qualify him 
for membership in the Chinese intelligentsia. By T’ang times the religious 
background of the entire country was Taoism while Confucianism had occu- 
pied a central position in Chinese civilization for well over two millennia. 
Bearing this in mind, we need not be surprised that Han-shan’s poems had 
not made much headway; few are good throughout, and their literary level 
does not rise above the secularized Buddhist tales (su-chiang {& #) prevalent 
at that time and the popularized Buddhist ballads (pien-wén ##3c) discovered 
in the Tunhuang #%/@ Caves in recent years. This explains why Han-shan’s 
poems failed to open a new poetic tradition. 

Secondly, Han-shan was fortunate enough in the course of Chinese 
literature to have his poems collected and printed, and today translated into 
foreign languages. 

From the end of the T’ang to the Five Dynasties Ch’an Buddhism was 
gradually gaining momentum. Meanwhile a school of Taoist philosophy was 
perfecting its own theory of metaphysics # #7 #@. Then early in the North- 
ern Sung the system of Neo-Confucianism 34 was established when the 
philosophical verses composed by Chinese thinkers began to be seriously 
influenced by poems such as Han-shan’s. The most obvious example was 
that of Shao Yung &b#€ (Yao-fu 3%) who was a typical figure in between 
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Confucianism and Taoism. One cannot fail to sense a rich philosophical, 
didactic and religious atmosphere when one reads his J-ch’uan chi-jang-chi 
 )|| 38 (included in the Ssti-pu ts’ung-k’an collection). Here is, for 
instance, one of his poems: 

What has Yao-fu got? 

Only all harmony with nature. 

In summer I live in the grotto of longevity, 

And in winter occupy a cosy corner. 

Birds and flowers serve to amuse me; 

Breeze and moon supply themes to my poems. 


I suppose among all happy mortals 
None is happier than I. 


In these lines there are already traces of Han-shan. Wang An-shih £ #4, 
the great poet and reformist statesman of the Northern Sung, also wrote 
“Twenty poems after the style of Han-shan and Shih-té ## |) #G—+48. 
In the poems of Su Shih ##{ and his student Huang T’ing-chien 3 x & 
who blazed the poetic trail of the Kiangsi School jf P4#%K there are lines 
savouring of Ch’an Buddhism. This is very likely the influence of Han-shan 
and Shih-té. Now, Wang An-shih, Su Shih and Huang T’ing-chien were all 
masters of diction and prosody. An unbridled genius, Su Shih sometimes 
would go beyond conventional rules. But his poems were never as crude and 
colloquial as Han-shan’s. As to Huang T’ing-chien he was not only very 
sophisticated in weighing words but also profoundly influenced by the 
philosophy of the Ch’an Sect. Eventually he was converted to Buddhism by 
Tsu-hsin #&.¢), a monk who was the direct successor to Hui-nan BH of 
the Huang-lung Mountain #81) in Kiangsi Province. The last was the 
12th lineal successor to I-hsiian #%, the monk who founded the Lin-chi 
Branch fi 3## 2 of the Ch’an Sect. Thus Huang T’ing-chien had Ch’an monks 
for friends. In poetry he was skilful at expressing the most minute and 
profound thought in subtle and abstruse language and in intricate and involved 
syntax. In the development of Chinese poetry his poems are incomparably 
more important than the colloquial verses of Han-shan. A study of Huang 
T’ing-chien’s poems, which are steeped in Ch’an philosophy, reveals not only 
how far superior they are to poems by Han-shan and Shao Yung, but also 
how Huang breaks entirely new ground among the Sung poets. With poems 
like Huang T’ing-chien’s to enjoy we need hardly regret that Han-shan’s 
style has not been followed; it was developed by others. 

Huang T’ing-chien’s poem entitled ‘Inscribing the Wall of Master 
Hai’s Room’ 4% & & @ may perhaps serve as an explanatory note to what 
I have said above. 


Riding a tiger and crossing the ranges, 
He shares the same stream with gulls. 
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Cold fragrance makes his nose sober. 
At the summer solstice the large head of duta is weighed. 


Bit BH > AM — ih o 

SRBRAM> AHAB BPE 
The original text consists of only 20 words. By ‘master’ 4 in the title is 
meant the abbot of the monastery. ‘Riding a tiger’ alludes to the anecdote of 
Féng-kan which we have related in a preceding passage. The second line 
‘He shares the same stream with gulls’ A i lal—3% simply means that gulls 
will not get frightened by Master Hai (a famous line at the time). It implies 
that Master Hai moves freely among laymen. Although duta SiféE stands 
for a travelling monk, it subtly insinuates the extraordinary size of Master 
Hai’s head. Traditionally people have their weight taken at the summer 
solstice. So we may just as well have Master Hai’s large head weighed too! 
The humorous touch, the choice of words, the allusion, and particularly the 
leisurely atmosphere that permeates the poem are the qualities which cannot 
be found in Han-shan’s poems. In order to study the process of Huang 
T’ing-chien’s methodical reasoning and penetrative philosophizing let me 
quote from him another poem steeped in Ch’an thought: 

When we met, the Honourable Lo asked [me] persistently 

Nothing but ‘Has Wei-shan any new poem?’ 

‘The fat ox’ [I replied] ‘now need no longer be chained by the nose, 


“But like a wild duck he flies freely in the rushes’ 
—(‘In reply to Lo Mao-héng’) 


RRA RRB | EG a ee 

a Et HE 4 it OE i wi FF AG BE FRA ! 

(4 # K &) 
The person whom the Honourable Lo # enquired after was Wei-shan, 
here meaning a devotee of Ch’an Buddhism, namely Huang T’ing-chien 
himself. However, the latter did not make any direct reply, but merely 
answered to the effect that formerly the fat ox had to be chained by the nose 
so that it would not get loose (by ‘fat ox’ is meant the human heart); now 
the chain is taken off its nose, and so it many fly freely like a wild duck. The 
poetic atmosphere suggests a sense of freedom and serenity at the same time. 
These lines symbolize spiritual awakening which Huang T’ing-chien has put 
into poetry. This is an extension of Han-shan’s poetic path but on another 
level. Professor Watson may well feel comforted by this. Why Chinese poetry 
such as Huang T’ing-chien’s has taken an abstruse and tricky route instead 
of that of Paradise Lost, is a matter related to the characteristics of Chinese 
poetry and social environment—a subject which cannot be gone into here. 
I have tried to answer in some detail Professor Watson’s queries, but with 
no intention of flaunting whatever little learning I may have in this field. 
However, I do suspect that although Professor Watson may have read Chinese 
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literature extensively, not all its subtle and intricate complexities were open 
to him. I say this, because his Introduction is not as thorough-going as might 
have been expected and gives no detailed background to the study of 
Han-shan. 

Moreover, in the Translator’s Note (pp. 15-16) he tells us that his 
translations were made after all not from the Chinese text in the Ssii-pu 
ts’ung-k’an collection but from Professor Yoshitaka Iriya’s AK #& isi Japanese 
version Kanzan #\\) published by Iwanami Shoten 4 3% #J& . The Japanese 
scholar translates 126 of Han-shan’s poems with detailed notes; eighty-six 
of these are found in Professor Watson’s translation. He was also assisted 
by Professor Iriya in going over the texts and interpreting the poems, to 
whom therefore Professor Watson has generously made acknowledgment. 

Previous to Professor Watson at least two English versions of some of 
Han-shan’s poems appeared in periodicals but not in book-form: one by the 
late Dr Arthur Waley in Encounter, 3(3), 1954; the other by Gary Snyder in 
Evergreen Review, 2(6), 1958. Professor Watson tells us that he has consulted 
these translations. 

Although there are inherent drawbacks in translating Chinese texts 
indirectly through Japanese versions, Professor Iriya’s help has certainly made 
the task easier. Professor Watson’s volume is definitely preferable to the 
fragments of Han-shan’s poems buried in the English periodicals. It gives 
almost one-third of Han-shan’s poems (including a few imitations by some- 
one else). Let us then discuss the work of translating itself, for this is the 
most important factor. 

Translation is, so to speak, a manoeuvring between two languages. In 
choosing suitable English words and adjusting as far as possible the character- 
istics of both languages in the most appropriate syntactic arrangement, Pro- 
fessor Watson is very skilful and ingenious. It is indeed no easy task to turn 
into English verse Chinese words and compounds with subtle nuances in 
poetic diction and in a particular context often with vague allusions against 
a certain historical, cultural or literary background, while conveying a similar 
message and preserving the flavour of the original poem. From the following 
five examples one can only admire the ingenuity of the translator: 


l. KmRE, BBAB & (f. 9a). Here, the two particles fm (pien) and A 
(pén) pose difficulties. Yet how naturally and smoothly the translation reads: 


Forests so still all the birds come to roost, 
Broad valley streams always full of fish (No. 2, p. 20). 


2. The poem beginning with #4%*#X# on half-folio 12a in the Chinese 
text is not included in the Japanese version. A balanced couplet reads: 


RHR: Kile Gwe TF 
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which Professor Watson beautifully translates as 


Waves scoop up the mandarin ducks, 
Ripples rock the broad-tailed mallards (No. 6, p. 24). 


The two verbs # (p’éng) and # (yao) are very tricky, yet admirably rendered. 


3. Another couplet on half-folio 18b in the Chinese text is 

SMRRM > DeRMH 
which is translated in masterly fashion as 

See him elbow his way in search of money, 

Gnash his teeth and drive his horses and slaves (No. 27, p. 45). 
Parallelism in Chinese poetry is a vexation to all translators. Professor Watson 
has nevertheless turned most of such balanced couplets into vivid English. 
While he does not necessarily keep to the rigid patterns of the original text, 
he by no means brushes them aside. 


4. For example, in the couplet 

— i i BA > + iit GH (f. 46b) 
the compounds — i and + balance and so do the characters % and SH. 
In the following Professor Watson nimbly skips over a language hurdle: 

A single thread, the clear stream runs cold; 

A thousand yards the green peaks lift their heads (No. 92, p. 110). 
Ignoring the exact meaning of the word 5H, one feels that ‘lift their heads’ 
presents a vivid picture yet sounds very natural. 


5. In poem No. 37 on page 55 one comes across 

Who would guess I’d end up under a pine tree, 

Clasping my knees in the whispering cold? 
For this translation the original lines are found to be 

Fe M1 A tt PF > = Ht FE Ay RR (Ff. 31). 
No better imaginable words than ‘whispering cold’ can be found for #7 & 
(léng-sou-sou). On half-folio 26a the Chinese text of another poem also con- 
tains the expression 7% &@ which is translated in No. 51 on page 69 as ‘wind 
moans’, an expression which one feels somehow has not quite conjured up 
the original atmosphere. 

In the following 10 instances, however, the translations are perhaps not 

quite so adequate. The discrepancies are obvious when checked against the 
Chinese texts: 


1. Tomorrow they wait someone’s garden broom (No. 7, p. 25). 
BA GA e ae fi (f. 49b) 
2. Stoop down to see how your grain is growing, 
Look up to examine your mulberry trees (No. 11, p. 29) 
FP Bi ARF -k # 3% te} GH (f. 24d). 
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In the first example the poet’s mood about the falling flowers can perhaps 
be better brought out in a rhetorical question. The second example is a fair 
translation, only it cannot match the original in depth of thought. 


3. I sit with the other villagers and my stomach aches with hunger (No. 
24, p. 42). 
As iit 3 ME SH (p. 27b). 

Although its origin was in the ancient past, a Chinese it is still seen in many 
villages in South China today. It is a stone platform placed in an open space 
in the field. By its side there is a large tree. In Kwangtung province the spot 
where the tree is is regarded as the place for the tutelary god iki (shé-shén). 
This is a relic of the place where in ancient times people used to meet. In 
the above translation the character iit receives no attention. 
4. Wonderful, this road to Cold Mountain—(No. 48, p. 66). 

BY Se HE ply Wh (E. 5a). 
5. How can the sun of wisdom shine out? (No. 53, p. 71) 

7 $8 fo] ea Ae (f. 14b). 
A second thought needs probably to be given to the above translations. 


6. How can you hope to get there by aping me? (No. 82, p. 100) 
WA FR fl ea AB (E. 6a). 
7... . this old body ... (No. 89, p. 107). 
i GE (f. 28b). 
In (6) the translator has evidently misconstrued the meaning of {4% and 
thus put an altogether different complexion on the whole line. Literally this 
Chinese line means ‘How can a person like me manage to attain this?’ And 
so there is the contrast to the next line && 4.4% /A) (my heart is different 
from yours). In (7) ‘old body’ would have been quite all right for #(§ had 
Professor Watson not in the Introduction reminded us that lines picturing 
the poet as already an old man may not have been written by Han-shan at 
all. Why not simply ‘my humble self’? 
8. Take this old body home and hide it in the mountains! (No. 36, p. 54) 
fe #8 BH Li Be (f. 41b) 
9. Aspecies of pest like the silver fish . . . (No. 76, p. 94). 
i #8 DL ML && (f. 37a). 
In both lines there is the expression ff #@. As the characters ff (t’uo) and if 


(tung) are alliterations, the compound {f #@ simply means ‘the whole body’. 
Measured by (8), the translation of (9) does not seem to be adequate. 
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10. And the men of the world, thinking me dead, 

11 Come with offerings of wine and fruit to lay by my corpse (No. 96, p. 
BRR A> IK ie BR (ff 330-b). 

Here the idea is similar to that contained in the following lines: 
I came once to sit on Cold Mountain 
And lingered here for thirty years. 


Yesterday I went to see relatives and friends; 
Over half had gone to the Yellow Springs. 


— fi > HRSA e 

We MKR > KPA FR (E 12a). 
So it is not ‘me’ dead and not by ‘my’ corpse offerings of wine and fruit 
are laid. 

Elsewhere in the book there are minor slips. For instance, the expression 
mi in 23208 Ml (f. 3a) in Lii-ch’iu Yin’s Preface is translated as ‘raised 
their voices in chorus’ (p. 8), while it simply means ‘several times in rapid 
succession’, that is, ‘again and again’. 

In some cases the romanization is also questionable. On page 50 the 
footnote quoting Han-shu 3% spells 5 in 545214 as Erh which in this case 
being a surname should be pronounced Ni (5. In another footnote on page 
54 the character i in 3 #3 is romanized as shao while it should be hsiao. 

Throughout the book the notes are on the whole well given. On page 
31 in quoting the Shth-shuo hsin-yii tt iH cz, Chapter P’at-t’iao $f Hi, how- 
ever, we are not told that ‘a man named Yang Shu-tzw’ += &{¥F is no other than 
Yang Hu if. This is necessary, as Western readers are more familiar with 
a Chinese personal name % rather than a ‘style’ . The translated poem 
No. 15 on page 33 opens with “The wife of Lord Tsou of Ti-yen’. The 
reviewer is rather puzzled by this unfamiliar expression. The original line 
(f. 1la) is found to be KA #§ 2%. Whether here #$Z should be translated 
as ‘Lord Tsou’ is another matter. The term Eff is certainly not the name 
of a place. Although I cannot say for certain where it comes from, expressions 
similar to this can be found in the Mo-tzu %, ‘Denouncing Confucianists’ 
part 2, JEiG F. 

None of the mistakes pointed out in the above is serious though. The 
following nine instances, on the other hand, reveal a lack of deep understanding 
of the Chinese texts: 


11. Debate all you want on the nature of beauty (No. 3, p. 21). 
Pl imi & % % (f. 10a). 
In a note referring to this singular sentence Professor Watson says: “The 


meaning of the line is doubtful’. Here the compound % f is simply #3 & & 
(all sorts or varieties). Another line [HJ $ € (ff. 26a—b) is well translated 
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as ‘What sort of fellow is this, you ask?’ (No. 14, p. 32). There the character 
is analogous to fff & in the above. 


12. Living here so long 
I know all the old tunes handed down (No. 5, p. 23). 
MRE M> it dh WIE (f 8a). 
13. Here I lay out a handful of mountain fruit, 
But gathered about the wine jar is no one but me (No. 17, p. 35). 
HEHE BER > = BR BR BA GH (fF. 22a). 


14. I’m not so poor at reports and decisions—(No. 19, p. 37). 
WH) & JE w (Ff. 21a). 


15. Day after day men pull off the leaves, 
But the heart it was born with stays the same (No. 21, p. 39). 
HARDG > KARA R (Ff 34a). 
The two lines in (12) each refer to a separate matter and cannot properly 
be coalesced into one statement. They roughly mean: ‘I have every reason 
to be thankful for being able to live here comfortably. As to how I have 
learned this song, it is a long story’. In the second line of (13) what is said 
to be ‘gathered about the wine jar’ is either fruits or other eatables, certainly 
not any person or ‘me’. The character #] (p’an) in (14) was a particular style 
of official document in the T’ang dynasty, like, for instance, the Lung-chin 
féng-sui p’an #8 % A. fi #) by Chang Chuo 5k &. If it is to be translated literally, 
‘endorsements’ rather than ‘decisions’ seems to be a possible equivalent. 
The second line in (15) refers to the ‘leek growing in the garden’ fi 2. 
The idea is that leeks that are pulled up today will crop up again tomorrow. 
The poet simply means that vilifications however frequent can do him no 
harm. The line certainly has nothing to do with ‘heart’. 


16. She laughs at me for being behind, 
I laugh at her for getting ahead (No. 23, p. 41). 
ERK > RK EL A (fF. 10a). 
17. Until I’m old I'll go on checking census figures, 
As in the past, a petty clerk scribbling in the ledgers (No. 30, p. 48). 
1 eG HE > K RIZE AT (f. 16b). 
18. In the broadest valleys the sun seldom shines (No. 69, p. 87). 
ii) #8 > Ye Hi (AF. 42a-b). 
19. Pint and gallon, the measure is always fair (No. 77, p. 95). 
ii A Ft 2+ (f. 21D). 
In (16) the idea # & and # Bij is not, as translated, ‘being behind’ and ‘getting 
ahead’, but that ‘she laughs at me now just as I laughed at her before’. In 
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(17) the line #K#A7EAT means ‘I am still without an academic degree or 
official post’, and not ‘a petty clerk’. The character # (chu) in the context 
means ‘registered’. The compound #7 ## in (18) does not refer to the sun but 
to the winding cliffs. In (19) the imagery of # BH 4-2} conveys the idea 
that ‘wine vessels are piled up high’. It has nothing to do with ‘fair’ or unfair. 

Apart from the above there are also some glaring errors: 

20. Her tears will fall in the spring wind (No. 4, p. 22). 

HE HR *K Mal BT (f. 48b). 
21. I have lived under two enlightened sovereigns (No. 33, p. 51). 

=H BWA (Ef. 6a). 
However, I have checked the corresponding passage in the other Ssii-pu 
ts ung-k’an edition reproduced from that of the Chou family of Chien-té 
and found that there the character — is given instead of =. Possibly the 
text used by Professor Yoshitaka Iriya for his translation of Han-shan’s poems 
is that of this edition. Hence the discrepancy. 

Another very small slip occurs in the Finding List. As the first line of the 
Chinese text of the translated poem No. 94 on page 112, — 4: ‘if #4 /F, appears 
on half-folio 40a of the Chinese volume in the SPTK collection, the half- 
folio number of this poem should not be given as ‘40d’. In the case of the 
translated poem No. 99 on page 117, for example, the first line of the Chinese 
text #1L) 44 hss is printed on half-folio 47b in the SPTK edition, and this 
half-folio number 47b is given in the Finding List. No exception should 
have been made in the case of poem No. 94. 

Lastly one may point out that although a photo-lithographic copy of a 
Sung edition, this Chinese book is not free from misprints. For instance, the 
first couplet of a poem on half-folio 7a reads 

REMBS > WBA K th 
This is translated as 
My father and mother left me a good living (No. 1, p. 19). 


I do not know what authority Professor Watson has for such a rendering, 
for the compound #{# is very odd. One suspects the character #{ here to 
be a misprint for #. Traditionally Chinese scholars do not admire family 
estates Fi fi, but classical learning #{# is always valued. At any rate, this 
is my own interpretation of these two lines. I do not know what Professor 
Watson and other translators of Han-shan will say to this. 

There are jewels mixed with baubles in Cold Mountain. The latter seem 
to be due entirely to misinterpretations of the Chinese texts, perhaps as the 
result of basing the English translation on Japanese versions. In recent years 
it has become a fashion for Western sinologists to study Chinese either in 
Japan or through the Japanese language. With due respect for Japanese 
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sinology, one cannot see the wisdom of following such practice. In reading and 
interpreting Chinese texts Chinese scholars have at least the natural advantage 
of being born to their language and its cultural tradition and of living in its 
setting. If an Asian student does not have to go to, say, France to translate 
Shakespeare through French, so would it not be better for a Western scholar 
to translate Chinese poets direct from the Chinese? Professor Watson’s Cold 
Mountain is valuable, but the reader must ‘sift the gold from the sand’ $ % 
fii & as the Chinese saying goes. 
V. T. YANG #4 i#é Bi 
University of Hong Kong 


The Confucian Persuasion. Edited by ARTHUR F. WriGuT (Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. x + 390. One plate on the frontis- 
piece. US$8.50) 


Confucian Personalities. Edited by ARTHUR F. WRIGHT and DENIs TWITCHETT 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1962. Pp. x + 411. 
US$8.75) 

In 1957 and 1958, the Committee on Chinese Thought of the Association 

for Asian Studies sponsored a series of Conferences on Chinese thought, 

which resulted in the publication of three Symposia. My review of the first, 

Confucianism in Action (1959) appeared in this Journal (Vol. V, 1959-1960: 

185-189); and now in Volume VI, I review the second, The Confucian Persuasion 

(1960) and the third, Confucian Personalities (1962). The object of all three 

volumes is twofold: on the one hand to show how Confucianism affected 

the lives of individuals and the evolution of institutions; on the other to 
show its own pattern of growth and change—‘the complex ways in which it 
has been adapted to the shifting needs of the Chinese through twenty-five 
centuries of their history’. Needless to say, these three volumes, with all 

their combined weight of learning, have not entirely succeeded in such a 

Herculean task. 

The Confucian Persuasion contains ten specialist studies written by 
scholars for other scholars in cognate fields of study. To my mind the most 
fruitful contribution is the Introduction, written by the Editor, who is 
Professor of History at Yale University, in which he summarizes some of the 
more interesting conclusions of the contributors to this volume. Thus speaking 
of the period from the Sung dynasty onwards Professor Wright says: 

The classical notion of a loyalty based on moral discrimination was partially replaced by a 


new concept of blind sub-servience to the ruling house, a shift seen by Mr Mote as part of 
the adaptation of Confucian values to an increasingly centralized and authoritarian state. 


But on leaving this useful introductory summary to study the individual 
papers I often found myself floundering in the sheer mass of accumulated 
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detail and expert knowledge which they present. The reader needs to have 
more than an acquaintance with Chinese civilization before he can make 
much use of these specialist studies. In order to show the scope of the sub- 
jects discussed in this volume the Table of Contents is shown in full: 


Arthur F. Wright Introduction 
Hisayuki Miyakawa The Confucianization of South China 
Arthur F. Wright Sui Yang-ti: Personality and Stereotype 


Edwin G. Pulleyblank Neo-Confucianism and Neo-Legalism in T’ang 
Intellectual Life, 755-805 


James F. Cahill Confucian Elements in the Theory of Painting 

Robert Ruhlmann Traditional Heroes in Chinese Popular Fiction 

David S. Nivison Protest against Conventions and Conventions of 
Protest 

Frederick W. Mote Confucian Eremitism in the Yiian Period 

Yuji Muramatsu Some Themes in Chinese Rebel Ideologies 


Joseph R. Levenson Ill Wind in the Well-Field: The Erosion of the 
Confucian Ground of Controversy 


Tse-tsung Chow The Anti-Confucian Movement in EarlyRepublican 
China 


The two articles which I personally found of most interest were “Tradi- 
tional Heroes in Chinese Popular Fiction’ by Robert Ruhlmann and ‘Some 
Themes in Chinese Rebel Ideologies’ by Yuji Muramatsu, whose conclusions 
are of interest. Ending his survey of the subject at the Boxer Rebellion he 
points out: 


This was perhaps the last time that an amalgam of traditional rebel ideological elements 
appeared in the program of a rebel movement. New methods in war, new ideas from the 
West, and new means of influencing the masses combined with the fragmentation of the 
old order and its value system to bring a sharp break with traditional patterns. When the 
Ch’ing dynasty collapsed, the long, complex history of Chinese rebellions and their 
ideologies came to an end, and the age of ‘revolution’ began. 


Confucian Personalities, edited by Arthur Wright and Denis 'Twitchett, 
Professor of Chinese at the University of London, is perhaps an easier book 
to read and review. For one thing the contributions hang together better, 
they have more points in contrast or in common than the essays in The 
Confucian Persuasion. Here follows the list of contents of Confucian Personal- 
ities: 


Arthur F. Wright Values, Roles, and Personalities 
Denis Twitchett Problems of Chinese Biography 
Albert E. Dien Yen Chih-t’ui (531-591): A Buddho-Confucian 
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Hans H. Frankel T’ang Literati: A Composite Biography 

Denis Twitchett Lu Chih (754-805): Imperial Adviser and Court 
Official 

Wang Gung-wu Feng Tao: An Essay on Confucian Loyalty 

Hellmut Wilhelm From Myth to Myth: The Case of Yiieh Fei’s 
Biography 


Conrad M. Schirokauer Chu Hsi’s Political Career: A Study in Ambivalence 


Igor De Rachewiltz Yeh-lii Ch’u-ts’ai (1189-1243): Buddhist Idealist 
and Confucian Statesman 


Herbert Franke Chia Ssti-tao (1213-1275): A ‘Bad Last Minister’? 
Frederick W. Mote A Fourteenth-Century Poet: Kao Ch’i 
Nelson I. Wu Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (1555-1636): Apathy in Govern- 


ment and Fervor in Art 


Richard C. Howard K’ang Yu-wei (1858-1927): His Intellectual Back- 
ground and Early Thought 


Joseph R. Levenson Liao P’ing and the Confucian Departure from 
History 
In their Preface the editors, having explained the methods of the Com- 
mittee in organizing the research conferences from which these symposia 
have sprung, added: 


The result has been a happy diversity of appreach and treatment and, at times, a fruitful 
clash of interpretive opinion. We believe that this more than compensates for the asym- 
metry which is as characteristic of this volume as of its predecessors. As we conclude our 
work, we are acutely conscious of the vast field which we have been able to explore only 
partially and superficially. It is our hope that others may find in our volumes hypotheses 
and suggestions that will inspire further and more intensive studies, not only of Confu- 
cianism but of the other seminal traditions of Chinese thought. 


As in the previous volume reviewed I found the Editor’s Introductory 
Essay of the greatest value. Professor Wright points out certain interesting 
conclusions drawn from the studies here presented. For instance, he shows 
how the educated Chinese youth was faced with a choice of roles early in 
his life, much like youths in other civilizations, but owing to the relative 
stability of Chinese society the same range of roles continued to be normal 
options over many centuries until the collapse of the imperial order in 1912. 
As a result these roles gained greater subtlety through historical association. 


As one man after another down the centuries played out a rdéle, it accumulated more and 
more nuances of gesture and attitude. To take the rdle of poet- -recluse, as Kao Ch’i did 
in the fourteenth century, was to evoke in the minds of one’s contemporaries images and 
recollections of all those who had created and developed that réle from Ch’ii Yiian in the 
fourth century B.c., down through T’ao Ch’ien, Li Po, and many others. Those who 
live in more fluid societies, where certain réles are created and discarded in a generation, 
must make a special effort to envision both the historic consistency and the fullness of 
Chinese social rdles. 
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This is, perhaps, another way of saying that social pressures in China 
were even stronger than elsewhere and the parts played by men in society 
even more stereotyped. Certainly, as Professor Wright concludes from the 
various studies of Confucians in this book, ‘it is clear that the most esteemed 
of all roles is that of the scholar-statesman—a role that combines literary 
abilities with integrity of character and a capacity for applying the moral 
principles of the classics to affairs of state’. This is a well known fact. But 
what is perhaps not so clearly realized about Confucians is that ‘their use- 
fulness was not in vigorous action, the seizure of power, but in preserving 
and consolidating what had been won’. They often waited for the good 
prince whom they could serve. The studies in these two volumes help to 
emphasize these various points. 

Of the other contributions to Confucian Personalities, Professor 'Twit- 
chett’s article on the ‘Problems of Chinese Biography’ is outstanding. Written 
in a straightforward style, free from the pseudo-scientific jargon which some 
of the contributors to these two volumes have found it necessary to employ, 
it is of general interest to anyone studying Chinese culture. It is full of useful 
information and stimulating comments. I was sorry to learn that the pi-chi 
% 5c ‘jottings’ or ‘notes’ which Chinese scholar-statesmen have often kept 
were usually designed to entertain and include much hearsay and tradition. 
‘They are thus unreliable as sources and merge very easily into the shadowy 
world of historical romance and fiction’. Discussing the lieh-chuan 7\\ ($ 
style of biography Professor Twitchett emphasizes that it was ‘essentially an 
exploration not of a life but of the performance by its subject of some function 
or role. The whole style of such biographies was directed to producing a 
model—exemplary or minatory—for the fulfilment of this function’. This 
links up with Professor Wright’s remark in his essay that ‘role playing and 
self-identification with model exemplars was in the blood of the Chinese 
scholar class’. 

The other contributions to this volume all contain information and 
ideas of interest but being each devoted to an individual Confucian will be 
of value mainly to those specializing in a particular period or field of study. 
I personally found Mr Richard Howard’s article ‘K’ang Yu-wei: his Intellec- 
tual Background and Early Thought’ of special interest for my own studies. 

Finally let me add that these two volumes are complete with notes and 
full indexes which contain Chinese characters. The editors are to be congra- 
tulated on the excellent presentation of the material and the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press on the high standard of book production. 

J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 

University of Hong Kong* 


* Professor Cranmer-Byng is now at the University of Toronto.—Editor. 
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A. RECENT ARTICLES 


ANNALS OF THE HITOTSUBASHI ACADEMY 
(Tokyo) 

Voi. IX, No. 2, Apri 1959. The Law of Great Numbers and the Principles of Probability: 
Kortaro Fuyrmoto. The American Distribution and Inflation Problems: M. BRONFENBRENNER. 
Significance of Realization Principle in Accounting: Tosuto lino. The Differential Employment 
Structure of Japan: KazusH1 OHKAWA. Inventory Cycles in Post-War Japan: M1YOHE!I SHINO- 
HARA. Capital Formation in Residential Real Estate in Japan 1887-1940: Kotcui Emi. Labor’s 
Relative Share in the Japanese Agriculture since 1878: Tsutomu Nopa. Foreign Exchange 
Reserves as a Buffer in Japanese Countercyclical Policy: AktRA Ko1zuMt. 


VoL. X, No. 1, Aucust 1959. New Facts and Figures on Japanese Public Finance: Hanya Ito. 
On the Method of the Economic Plan (1958-62) of Japan: Yuzo YaMapDA. Balance of Trade 
and Economic Growth in Japan: KerNosukE BaBa. Chronic Underemployment—A Comparison 
between Fapan and the United States: ALAN H. GLEason. Increasing Populations and Industrial 
Structures: Toxijtro Mrnocucut. On the Cost Factors in the Location Theory of Industry— 
Principle of Approach and Non-Approach: TosHio AOKI. 

Bibliography on Economics Published in Japan in Western Languages, 1956-1958. 


VoL. X, No. 2, DECEMBER 1959. ‘Iilogicality’ in Japanese Small Business—A Comparative Survey 
of Earnings of Small Manufacturing Plants in Japan, Britain and the United States: TOKUTARO 
YAMANAKA. A Tendency of Arguments on the Principle of Causa Proxima: KoTaro Fujimoto- 
A Reconsideration on the Concept of Utility: Masao Hisatake. Characteristics of Management 
in Japanese Enterprise: Susumu Takamiya. Neo-Fordism—Drucker’s Thought on Business 
Enterprise: SHIGETAKA Mouri. 


ART AND LETTERS 
(JOURNAL OF THE Roya. INpIA, PAKISTAN, AND CEYLON SOCIETY) 
(London) 


VoL. XXXIII, No. 1, 1959. The Unesco Major Project—On Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values: Dents Sinor. Broadcasting in Oriental Languages: E. H. 
Paxton. Oxford’s Oriental Art Treasures—{45,000 Re-Housing Appeal. ‘I am not the Doer, 
I am only the Instrument’: REGINALD LE May. Conference of British Orientalists. Reviews. 


VoL. XXXIII, No. 2, 1959. Bhasa and the Udayana Story: A. G. SuHirREFF. Towards East-West 
Understanding. The East-West Project in Schools: SuLwyn Lewis. Reviews. 


ARTIBUS ASIAE 
(Ascona, Switzerland) 
VoL. XXII, Nos. 1 AND 2, 1959. Special number dedicated to the memory of Alfred Salmony. 


Note sur une stéle indienne d’époque Pala découverte a Ayudhya (Siam): Grorce Capes. 
The Riddle of the Bottle-horn: J. LeRoy Davipson. Seventy Years of Ceylon Archeology: 
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D. T. DeveNDRA. Carved Images of Fiz6 as a Priest in Late Fujiwara and Early Kamakura 
Interpretations: Gustav Ecxe. Notes Iraniennes IX. Une Coupe sassanide a scéne de chasse 
de la Collection M. Foroughi: R. GHIRSHMAN. An Irruption of Gothic Style Forms into Indo- 
Islamic Architecture: H. Goetz. Two Dated Images from the Shan States: A. B. GRISWOLD. 
Sarmatian Gold collected by Peter the Great—V II; The Demidov Gift and Conclusions: Joun 
F. Haskins. Pre-Pottery and Fomon Pottery Relationships on the I.C.U. Campus, Tokyo: 
J. Epwarp Kipper, JR. Treasures from the Songyimsa Temple in Southern Korea: CHEWON 
Kim. The Rg Vedic Myth of the Craftsmen (The Rbhus): STELLA KRramriscH. A Colossal 
Eleven-faced Kuan-yin of the T’ang Dynasty: SHERMAN E. LEE AND WAI-KAM Ho. Examples of 
Pattern Dissolution from the Archeological Specimens of Anyang: Li Cui. A Landscape 
Attributed to Wen Cheng-ming: Max Lorur. A Sinhalese Hero Stone: S. PARANAVITANA. 
A T'ang Parinirvdna Stele: ALEXANDER C. Soper. A Bronze Dagger-axe: HENRY 'TRUBNER. 
A Tibetan Classification of Buddhist Images, According to their Style: GiuseprE Tucci. 
A Group of Circular Bronze Objects of the Late Chou Period: H. F. E. Visser. Reflections on 
‘Style’: FLORANCE WATERBURY. 


VoL. XXII, No. 3, 1959. Some Unpublished Sculptures in the State Museum, Bharatpur: R. C. 
AcrawaLa. Le Visnu de Tjibuaja (Java occidental) et la statuaire du Sud-Est asiatique: 
JEAN BoIssELIER. On Some Groups of Yaksa Figures in Indonesian and Khmer Art: F. D. K. 
Boscu. An Example of Memphite Influence in a Theban Stela of the Eleventh Dynasty: HENRY 
G. Fiscuer. Bibliographia. 


VoL. XXII, No. 4, 1959. J-nan and Related Tombs: Hsto-yEN Sun. Some Classical and Near 
Eastern Motifs in the Art of Pazyryk: Guirty Azarpay. Bibliographia. 


Asta Major 
(London) 


New Series, Vor. VII, Parts 1-2, DecemBer 1959. Arthur Waley Anniversary Volume. 
A Preliminary List of the Published Writings of Dr Arthur Waley: F. A. Jouns. Vijaya Sangrama: 
H. W. BalLey. Lieh-tzii and the Doves—A Problem of Dating: DerK Bopp. A Rejected Portrait 
of Lo P’ing, a Pictorial Footnote to Waley’s Yiian Mei: JaMEs CAHILL. The Two Prefaces of 
the Kokinshi: E. B. Ceapet. The names ‘Asinaduti’ and ‘Tenaduti’ in the Japanese Serpent- 
slaying and Sacred Marriage-Myth: F. J. Dantets. La Nouvelle Mariée Acaridtre: PauL 
DEMIEVILLE. Some Notes on the Cambridge MS. of Yiian Tien-chang: HERBERT FRANKE. 
Engelbert Kaempfer’s Japanese Library: K. B. GARDNER. ‘Being’ in Western Philosophy compared 
with shih/fei and yu/wu in Chinese Philosophy: A. C. GraHaM. Hsi P’ei-lan: Davip HAWKES. 
A Fragment of the Manichaean Hymn-Cycles in Old Turkish: W. B. HENNING. Chia Yi's 
‘Owl Fu’: James Ropert HicHtower. Bashé’s Fourney of 1684: DoNALD Keene. Liu K’o, a 
Forgotten Rival of Han Yii: E. G. PULLEYBLANK. Some Notes on Chia Yi and his ‘Owl Song’: 
B. ScHINDLER. The Attribution to Michael Boym of Two Early Achievements of Western 
Sinology: W. Stmon. A Hindu Image in the Himalayas: Giusepre Tucci. A Medieval Burmese 
Orchestra: D. C. Twitcuetr and A. H. Curistie. The Shift of Meaning and Grammatical 
Function of the character & in Buddhist texts: K. P. K. Wurraker. Inscriptions, Stylistic 
Analysis and Traditional Fudgment in Yiian, Ming and Ch’ing Painting: H. C. Cuanc. Notices 
of Books. 
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ASIAN PERSPECTIVES 


THE BULLETIN OF THE FAR-EASTERN PREHISTORY ASSOCIATION 
(Hong Kong) 


Vor. III, No. 1, Summer 1959. Obituary—Edward Winslow Gifford: Dick SHUTLER, JR. 
Regional Reports. Eastern Asia and Oceania: WILHELM G. SOLHEIM II. Southeast Asia: 
W. G. S. Northeast Asia: CHESTER S. CHaRD. Korea: GoRDON W. Hewes. Japan: J. EDwarD 
KIppER, JR. Ryukyu: ALLAN H. Smitu. China Mainland: RicHarp C. Rupo.pu. Hong Kong: 
S. G. Davis. Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam: W. G. S. Thailand: Cu1n You-p1. Burma: B. A. V. 
Peacock. Malaya: ALASTAIR LaMs. Indonesia: H. R. VAN HEEKEREN. British Borneo: BARBARA 
Harrisson. Philippines : WILHELM G. SOLHEIM II. Formosa: KwANG-CHIH CHANG. Micronesia: 
ALLAN H. Situ. Polynesia: Ropert C. Succs. New Zealand: Rocer Durr. Melanesia: 
Dick SHUTLER, JR. Australia: FREDERICK D. McCartuy. Topical Reports. The Work of 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics in the Far East: M1LTon E. Barker. Trans-Pacific Contacts: 
Gorpon F. EKHouM. Article. The Stratigraphy of Human Occupation Layers in North Island 
Coastal Sections, New Zealand: H. W. WELLMAN. Publications Received. 


Vor. III, No. 2, Winter 1959. Sa-huynh Pottery Relationships in Southeast Asia. Introduction 
to Sa-huynh: WiLHELM G. SoLHEIM II. Some notes on the Sa-huynh Complex: Orov R. T. 
JANSE. Quelques poteries de Sa-huynh dans leurs rapports avec divers sites du Sud-Est de l’ Asie: 
Louis MALLERET (with English summary by JoHN G. Cuipatne). A Short Description of 
Malayan Prehistoric Pottery: B. A. V. Peacock. Further Notes on the Kalanay Pottery Complex 
in the Philippines: WILHELM G. SOLHEIM II. Niah ‘Three Colour Ware’ and Related Prehistoric 
Pottery from Borneo: WitHELM G. SoLHeEIM II, Barpara Harrisson, and Linpsey WALL. 
Sa-huynh-related Pottery in Southeast Asia: WILHELM G. SoLuerm II. 


BIJDRAGEN 
Tot DE TAAL-, LAND- EN VOLKENKUNDE 
(The Hague) 


VoL. CXV, No. 1, 1959. Conflictenrecht van de Nederlands-Indische Staat in internationaalrechte- 
lijke zetting: G. J. REstnK. Over enkele Batakse verwantschapstermen: H. TH. FIscHER en 
H. C. vAN RENSELAAR. Faked Rhinoceros Horns: D. A. Hootjer. Mourning-Terms: RoDNEY 
NEEDHAM. Korte Mededelingen. Boekbesprekingen. Jaarverslag. 


VoL. CXV, Nos. 2 and 3, 1959. A Cross-Cultural Theory of Colour and Brightness Nomenclature: 
H. A. C. W. vAN Wijk. The History of the Malay Language: A. 'TEEuw. A Timorese Myth and 
Three Fables: P. MippeLKoop. A Yantra of Speech Magic in Balinese Folklore and Religion: 
Jacosa Hooykaas. De Archipel voor Foseph Conrad: G. J. Restnk. Indonesié’s terugkeer tot de 
grondwet van 1945: J. H. A. LoGEMANN. The Novel as a Guide to Indonesian Social History: 
A. Jouns. Urbanisatieproblemen in Indonesié: THe Stauw Giap. Boekbesprekingen. 


Voi. CXV, No. 4, 1959. The Indonesian Declaration of Independence: H. J. p—E Graar. Lor- 
Kidul: W. AtcHeLe. Sur quelques distiques Buna’ (Timor Central): Louis BertHe. Sasahola 
Laanang Manandu (De lange Sasahola): W. E. AEBERSOLD. Boekbesprekingen. 
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BULLETIN DE L’EcoLe FRANCAISE D’EXTREME-ORIENT 
(Saigon) 


VoL. XLIX, No. 2, 1959. Le pays de P’i-k’ien, le roi au grand cou et le Singa Mangaradja: 
Ropert HeINe-GELDERN. An Inscribed Litiga from Rambianak: M. Borcuari. Ouvrages 
circulaires en terre dans I’ Indochine méridionale: Louis MALLereT. Noms vernaculaires de plantes 
en usage au Laos: JULES VipaL. Veldmajdtaka: G. TERRAL-MarTINI. Enquéte préliminaire sur 
les populations Sam Sam de Kedah et Perlis (Malaisie): CHARLES ARCHAIMBAULT. Variétés 
archéologiques—Les Buddha dits d’ Amardvati en Asie du Sud-Est: Prerre Dupont. Nécrologie 
—Pierre Dupont (1908-1955): Georce Capes. Bibliographie des travaux de Pierre Dupont: 
Louis Bezacter. Nécrologie—Le R. P. Cadiére (1869-1955): Buil-QUANG-TuNG. Les Sciences 
humaines au 1X° Congrés des Sciences du Pacifique: BERNARD-PHILIPPE GROSLIER. Médecine 
sino-viétnamienne, bibliographie: Maurice DuraNnp. Compte rendu—Les relations entre la 
Birmanie et la Russie au XIX° siecle: JEAN M. Perrin. Notices bibliographiques. 


BULLETIN OF THE MusEUM OF Far EASTERN ANTIQUITIES 
(Stockholm) 


No. 31, 1959. The Restoration of the Han Dynasty: Hans BIELENSTEIN. Marginalia on some 
Bronze Albums: BERNHARD KARLGREN. 


BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
(University of London) 

VoL. XXII, Part 1, 1959. New Qatabdni inscriptions (I): Manmup ‘ALI GuuL. New Syriac 
inscriptions from Edessa: J. B. Secat. Ibn Ishaq and al-Wagidi—the dream of ‘Atika and the 
raid to Nakhla in relation to the charge of plagiarism: J. M. B. Jones. The dialect of Shahrud 
(Khalkhal): E. YARSHATER. The tripartite ideology of the Indo-Europeans—an experiment in 
method: JOHN BrouGu. An analysts of Rgvedic recitation: J. E. B. Gray. The Vaibhastka theory 
of words: PADMANABH S. JAINI. Bhi-barana, bhi-pdlana, bhii-bhojana—an Indian conundrum: 
J. Duncan M. Derrett. Notes and Communications. Reviews and Short Notices. 


Vor. XXII, Part 2, 1959. The oldest illustrated Arabic manuscript: D. S. Rice. The exalted 
lineage of Ridwan Bey—some observations on a seventeenth-century Mamluk genealogy: P. M. 
Hott. A standard Pashto: D. N. Mackenzie. The Sautrantika theory of bija: PADMANABH 
S. Jarni. Poor men’s thalis—a Deccan potter’s technique: F. R. ALLCHIN. Derivation by tone- 
change in Classical Chinese: G. B. Downer. The dialogue between Yang Fu #4 and Chyntzyy 
& +: A.C. Granam. The hP’ags-pa alphabet : GERaRD CLausON. Arabic documents of Northern 
Nigeria: A. D. H. Bivar. Notes and Communications. Reviews and Short Notices. 


VoL. XXII, Part 3, 1959. New Qatabdni inscriptions (II): Maumup ‘Att Guu. Mihrab: 
R. B. SERJEANT. Amiran-Darejaniani—a Georgian romance and its English rendering: D. M. 
Lanc and G. M. MErReDITH-OwENs. Transference of aspiration in European Gypsy: R. L. 
TURNER. An analysis of Nambudiri Rgvedic recitation and the nature of the Vedic accent: 
J. E. B. Gray. Origin and development of the theory of the viprayukta-samskaras: PADMANABH 
S. Jant. Upon the contextual significance of certain groups of ancient Indian signs: F. R. ALLCHIN. 
Observations on a new Classical Chinese grammar: A. C. GraHaM. Notes and Communications. 
Reviews and Short Notices. 
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BULLETIN DE LA Société pes Erupes INDOCHINOISES 
(Saigon) 
NovuveL_e Série, ToME XXXIV, No. 1, 1 Trrmestre 1959. Les principes fondamentaux de la 
réforme actuelle de I’ Enseignement Viétnamien: TRAN Huu Tue. Mises au point de I’ Etude sur la 
Musique sino-viétnamienne et les Chants populaires du Viét-Nam: TRAN VAN Kué. Variétés— 


Remise des piéces de fouilles d’Oc-Eo au Musée National du Viét-Nam. Actes de la Société. 
Bibliographie des Livres et Revues regus en 1958. 


NouveLLe Sériz, TomME XXXIV, No. 2, 2° Trimestre 1959. Biographie de I’Impératrice 
Wou-heou Ja: Noutém Toan et Lous Ricaup (trans.) 


Novuve.Le Série, TomMe XXXIV, No. 3, 3° TrimestreE 1959. Grossesse et Naissance en Pays 
Rhadé: Bernard Y. Jouin. Le Chao, Fromage de soja fermenté, salé et alcoolisé: C. R1cHaRD. 
Variétés. Chronique Littéraire. Activités de la Société des Etudes Indochinoises. 


NovuveELLe Série, TOME XXXIV, No. 4, 4° TrimestrE 1959. Place de la Musique dans les classes 
populaires au Viét-Nam: TRAN-VAN-Kué. La Plaine aux Cerfs et la Princesse de Fade (Etude 
historico-géographique de I’ établissement des pionniers viétnamiens au Sud Viét-Nam, au début 
du XVIT* siecle): THat-VAN-Kiém. Notes sur quelques pipes en céramique trouvées au Laos et 
en Birmanie: HENRI Marcuat. Histoire de l’ Acupuncture chinoise: P. Huarp et M. Wonc. 
Présentation d’ouvrages. Variétés. Actes de la Société. 


CENTRAL ASIATIC JOURNAL 
(The Hague and Wiesbaden) 


Vox. IV, Nr. 2, 1959. In Memoriam—Andrej Rudnev: Nicuouas Poppe. Die tiirkischen Sprachen 
Siid-Sibiriens, III—Tuba (Sojon und Karayas), 1: Kart H. Mences. L’ inscription sinomon- 
gole de la stéle en l’'honneur de Méngke Qayan: YONGSIYEBU RINCEN. Miscellaneous Lamaist 
Notes (IIT)—Senfkérner: F. D. Lesstnc. Miscellaneous. Reviews. 


VoL. IV, Nr. 3, 1959. Einige Bemerkungen zur Palaeoethnologie: OTTO MAENCHEN-HELFEN. 
Concerning the Sonorizaton of the Southwest Turkic Languages: Upo Poscu. The Earliest 
Turkish Loan Words in Mongolian: Sir GERARD CLAUSON. Sind die Naiman Turken oder 
Mongolen?: S. Murayama. L’héritage scientifique du professeur Zamcarano: YONGSIYEBU 
RiNcEN. On Editing Sagang Sechen: JOHN R. KRuEGER. Reviews. 


Vo. IV, Nr. 4, 1959. A Mongol Settlement in North China at the end of the 16th Century: 
HENRY SerRUYS. Zwet Mongolische Manuskripte aus Ost-Turkestan: S. MurayaMa. Mélanges 
archéologiques. Les inscriptions inconnues sur pierre et les plaques d’or ornamentées du harnais de 
Tonyoucouc: YONGSIYEBU RINCEN. Dating the Tibetan Geography ’Dzam Gling rgyas bshad 
through its Description of the Western Hemisphere: TURRELL V. Wy iz. Reviews. 


VoL. V, Nr. 1, 1959. Prolegomena zu einer Untersuchung der altaischen Lehnwéorter im Neuper- 
sischen: GERHARD DoeErFER. Xun, der Volksname der Hsiung-nu: OMELJAN Pritsak. Le chameau 
en Asie centrale. Son nom—son élevage—sa place dans la mythologie: JEAN-PauL Roux. Reviews. 


Vo. V, Nr. 2, 1959. On Some Mongolian Manuscript Fragments in the Library of the India 
Office: NicHo.as Poppe. Die tiirkischen Sprachen Stid-Sibiriens, III—Tuba (Sojor, und 
Karayas), 2: Kart H. Mences. Abdiilkadir Inan. Fiinfzig Jahre wissenschaftlichen Wirkens: 
SaapeT Cacatay. Reviews. 
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CHINESE CULTURE “BU 2¢(k 
(Taipei, Chinese Cultural Research Institute) 


Vo . II, No. 1, Marcu 1959. On Ezra Pound’s Canto XIII: TSENG YUEH-NUNG. Human Nature 
and Human Person in Confucianism: StanisLaus Lo Kuanc. Ch’an and Mahamudra: C. C. 
Cuanc. Emergent Harmonism in Life, A Study in Comparative Ethics: K. C. Huanc and 
Y. F. Cuu. Geographical Distribution of the Chinese People: CHANG Cu1-YUN. Book Reviews. 
Union Catalogue of Western Language Periodicals Currently Received in the Libraries of the 
Taipet Area: NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY. 


Voi. II, No. 2, Juty 1959. Confucianism vs. Communism: Cuanc Cui-yun. The Ethics of Con- 
fucianism: Paut K. T. Stn. The Chinese Government Structures and their Operations: Cui- 
cH’ING Yao. Chinese Labour in the Transvaal, 1904-1907: Sure Sunc. On the Identification 
of Hsu Fu’s Colonization with Fimmu Tenno’s Eastern Expedition: 'TINGSEN S. We1. Book 
Reviews. A Brief Description of Chinese Bronzes, Porcelain,and Painting : JOINT ADMINISTRATION 
OF NATIONAL PALACE AND CENTRAL MUSEUMS. 


Voi. II, No. 3, Decemper 1959. China’s Ancient Military Geography—An Abstract of Ku 
Chu-yui’s ‘An Outline of Historical Geography’: CHANG CuI-yuN. China’s Place in Humanistic 
Studies: ARTHUR W. HuMMEL. Notes on a Phrase in the Tso Chuan, ‘The Great Affairs of a 
State are Sacrifice and War’: C. C. Surin. Emergence of the Chinese Literati as a Ruling Class 
traced back to the Political Systems of the Early T’ang Dynasty: Mou Jun-sun. The Evolution 
of the Hsien Government: TuN-Jou Ku. Book Reviews. Three Hundred Masterpieces of Chinese 
Painting in the Palace Museum—lIntroduction: WANG SHIH-CHIEH; An Approach to the 
Appreciation of Chinese Painting: CH1A-LUEN Lo; Contents. A Bibliography of Chinese Classics 
and Related Works printed in Taiwan (Series II): NATIONAL CENTRAL LipraRY. An An- 
notated List of Some Chinese Academic Fournals Published in Taiwan: WAN WEI-YING. 


EasT AND WEST 
(Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente) 
(Rome) 


New Series, VoL. X, Nos. 1-2, MARcH-JUNE 1959. Summary report on the Italian Archeological 
Mission in Afghanistan—(I) Introduction to the Excavations at Ghazni: ALEss1o BOMBACI. 
Summary report on the Italian Archeological Mission in Afghanistan—(II) The first two 
excavation Campaigns at Ghazni, 1957-8: UMBERTO ScERRATO. Syriac-Palestinian Mosaics 
in connection with the Decorations of the Mosques at Jerusalem and Damascus: Mara BoNnrFIOLI. 
Modern studies on Manichaeism—A Survey: Raout MANSELLI. The Gorgon: Furio Jest. 
The ‘Lovers’ of Issurumuniya and their possible identification: P. C. Sestier1. In the Library. 


New Series, VoL. X, No. 3, SEPTEMBER 1959. Imperial Rome and the genesis of classic Indian 
art (I): HERMANN Goetz. 12th Conference of junior Sinologues: LIONELLO LANCIOTTI. 
The Greek version of the Kandahar bilingual inscription of Asoka: CARLO GALLAVOTTI. Miscel- 
lanea Indica—(IV) Corrections and emendations to the text of the Paratriméikavivarana: 
RANIERO GNOLI. Printing in ancient India: B. CH. CHHABRA. In the Library. 


New Series, VoL. X, No. 4, DecemBer 1959. The Greek-Aramaic Bilingual Inscription of 
Kandahar and its Philological Importance: FRANZ ALTHEIM and RUTH STIEHL. Imperial Rome 
and the genesis of classic Indian art (II): HERMANN Goetz. On the problem of the meeting of 
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religions in East and West: J. Evoa. Cultural relations between South Italy and the proto- 
historical civilizations of Asia Minor and the Aegeum: FRANCO BIANCOFIORE. Giuseppe Morichini 
(1894-1959): LioneLLo Lanciotti. Luigi Villari (1876-1959): M.S. In the Library. 


Far EASTERN CERAMIC BULLETIN 
(University of Michigan) 
Vo. XI, No. 1 (Serial No. 41), June 1959. Koryo Pottery: G. St. G. M. Gompertz. A Note 
on Korean Celadons: ROBERT 'T. PAINE, JR. Two Chinese Porcelains in the Umezawa Collection: 
JoHN ALEXANDER Pope. Notes and Comments—Korean Ceramics Reconsidered: MiLuarD B. 


Rocers. Errata et Corrigenda. Book Reviews. In Memoriam—Sir Herbert Ingram, Bart: 
James MARSHALL PLuMeER. Index to Volume X, 1958. 


Voi. XI, No. 2 (Serial No. 42), DEcEMBER 1959. Dated Late Koryo Celadons—New Finds and 
New Theory: GREGORY HENDERSON. A Basin-like Dish of the Chia-ching Period Decorated with 
a Winged Dragon: Ropert Paut Dart. Recent Ceramic Acquisitions—Selected from Four 
American Museums. A Woman Standard Bearer at Newark: ELEANOR OLSON. Book Reviews. 
In Memoriam—James Marshall Plumer: Kamer Aca-Ociu. In Memoriam—Charles M. 
Harder: THEoporeE A. RANDALL. Index to Volume XI, 1959. 


FRANCE-ASIE 
(Saigon ) 


VoL. XVI, Nos. 153-157, FEBRUARY-JUNE 1959. Présence du Bouddhisme (sous la direction de 
RENE DE BERVAL) 


Vor. XVI, Nos. 158-159, JuLy-Aucust 1959. Réflexions d’un égyptologue dans un Sanctuaire 
shinté: JEAN LecLaNT. L’archéologie du Delta du Mékong: Louis Ma.ueret. Les premiers 
missionnaires francais dans le Nord Viét-Nam: Jean RispauD. La révolution agraire des 
Taiping (I): Atrrep Lucas. Les nouvelles votes maritimes du Cambodge: SERGE DE LABRUSSE. 
Etude sur la situation économique de I’ Asie et de I’ Extréme-Orient en 1958. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XVI, Nos. 160-161, SEpTreEMBER—OcTOBER 1959. Qui va découvrir Francis de Miomandre? : 
Anpré Lesois. La France et |’ Asie: FRANCIS DE MIOMANDRE. L’ Asie, tous les jours (extraits) : 
DacMarR ALVAREZ DE TOLEDO. La révolution agraire des Taiping (II): Atrrep Lucas. 
Le culte de la Baleine: JEAN-Yves Cuakys. Les rites agraires dans le Moyen-Laos (I) : CHARLES 
ARCHAIMBAULT. Notes et Chroniques. La civilisation de Déng-Son d’aprés les recherches archéolo- 
giques de M. Olov Fanse: Louis MALLERET. 


HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 


Voit. XXII, DecemBer 1959. An Early Mongolian Version of the Alexander Romance: FRANCIS 
WoopmaNn CL Eaves. Chinese Prehistory in Pacific Perspective—Some Hypotheses and Problems: 
CHANG KWANG-CHIH. An Introduction to Sdseki: EDw1IN McC.eLian. Mongols Ennobled 
during the Early Ming: HENRY Serruys. A Standard System of Tibetan Transcription: TURRELL 
Wyute. Reviews. Books Received. Addenda et Corrigenda to Volume 21. 
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INDIA QUARTERLY 
(New Delhi) 


VoL. XV, No. 1, JaNnuary—Marcu 1959. Some Problems of Australian Security: NORMAN 
Harper. Australia and Asia: Eric WOOLMINGTON. The Chinese Communes: S. C. SARKER. 
Economic Relations between India and Japan: Suiceo Horie. Britain in the World Today: 
Matcotm MacDona.p. Apartheid in South Africa—Is it Feasible?: S. B. MooxHeryji. 
Reviews and Notices. 


VoL. XV, No. 2, Aprit—JuNE 1959. Australian Immigration since the War: Er1c WOOLMINGTON. 
Australian Politics in the Post-War Years: T. C. TRuMAN. The United States and the Colombo 
Plan: Harry F. BANGSBERG. America and the Middle East: JoHN CAMPBELL. Treaty Making 
Powers and Limitations of the U.S.A. under the Constitution: Sunt. Kanti Guosu. French 
Seizure of Yugoslav Arms and the Principle of Contraband: R. C. H1Ncorant. Reviews and 
Notices. 


VoL. XV, No. 3, JuLy-SEPTEMBER 1959. The International Status of Tibet: THE Davart Lama. 
What needs to be done for Tibet: JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN. Indian Reactions to Developments in 
Tibet: SuBHASH CHANDRA SarRKER. The Dalai and the Panchen—Tibet’s Supreme Incarnate 
Lamas: ‘OBSERVER’. Reviews and Notices. 


VoL. XV, No. 4, OcroBeR-DECEMBER 1959. Constitution and Politics of the Fifth French Republic: 
J. Meynaup. U.S. Foreign Assistance Programme: Harry F. BANGSBERG. Politics and Parties 
in Canada: Pau. W. Fox. Indians in Mauritius (1842-1870) : SupbHaNsU BrmaL MOoKHERJI. 
India and the Common Market: SustmaL Mookeryjee. North-East Frontier of India: Contribut- 
ed. Reviews and Notices. 


JAPAN QUARTERLY 
(Tokyo) 

Voi. VI, No. 1, January—Marcu 1959. Basic Trends. The Secularization of Feudal fapan: 
TAKEYAMA Micuio. The Rhee Line: Mura Tsuneo. The View from Okinawa: E. G. SEIDEN- 
STICKER. Formosa—A Formosan View: Kuu ENG-Han. Kawai Gyokudé and His Art: Noma 
Serroku. The Catch—A Short Story: O: Kenzasur6. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. 
Buddhas of the Field: Waxasuc1 Ket. Changing Japan (VII)—Rice Cultivation: DANNO 
Nosvuo. Book Section. A Bibliography of Recent Works on Japan. Chronology. 


VoL. VI, No. 2, Aprit-June 1959. Basic Trends. A Turning-Point—A Discussion with the 
Seven-Man Committee. Tagore and fapan: P. C. ManaLanosis. English Literature in Japan: 
NAKANO Yosuio. In Search of Folk Tales: FANNY H. Mayer. Four Hokkaidé Sketches: Sut 
Hajime. Art Exhibitions in Tokyo: Evise Griti1. Tange Kenzd—No Friend of Tradition: 
Cuar es S. Terry. A Bell in Fukagawa—A Short Story: Kawacucui Matsutar6. Through 
the Eastern Window—Essays. Changing Japan (V III )—The Electric Power Industry: TAKAHA- 
SHI SaBuRG. Book Section. A Bibliography of Recent Works on Japan. Chronology. 


VoL. VI, No. 3, Juty-SepTremBer 1959. Basic Trends. A Reappraisal of Japan’s Economy: 
Oxita Sasur6. The Constitution in Trouble: Miyasawa Tosutyosut. On the Frontiers of 
Tibet: NAKANE Cutz. An Early Dutchman in Japan: Iwao Sencui. Photographing Bird Life: 
It6 Makoto. American Literature in Japan: NisHikKAWA Masami. Ike Taiga—Painter of 
Nanga: Suzuki Susumu. The Wild Beast—A Short Story: Nakajima Ton. Through the 
Eastern Window—Essays. Changing Japan (1X )—Japan’s Automobile Industry: Tsuji YUTAKA. 
Book Section. A Bibliography of Recent Works on Japan. Chronology. 
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Vo.. VI, No. 4, OcroBER-DECEMBER 1959. Basic Trends. Reparations and Southeast Asia: 
Iracaki Yorcut. The Matsukata Collection: MatTsuKATA SaBuRO. A Meteorologist Looks at 
History: ARAKAWA Hipetosui. Henry Adams in Japan: DONALD RicutE. The Fapanese Film 
in Europe: KAWAKITA KasHiko. Two Poems by Kakinomoto Hitomaro. ‘Southern Barbarian’ 
Screens: Oxava Akio. Lou-lan—A Story: INovE Yasusui. Through the Eastern Window— 
Essays. Changing Japan (X)—The Beer-Brewing Industry: UEDA Tosuir6. Book Section. 
A Bibliography of Recent Works on Japan. Chronology. 


JouRNAL ASIATIQUE 


(Paris, Société Asiatique) 
VoLt. CCXLVII, No. 1, 1959. 


Vot. CCXLVII, No. 2, 1959. Récits oubykh (III): G. DuméziL. Addendum a ‘Ari. Arvaman’: 
G. DuméziL. Papak, roi de Staxr, et sa cour: M.-L. CHAuMONT. La description du temple de 
Jérusalem: G. Vaypa. Fragments sanskrits de Haute Asie: B. PAuLY. Gopura ‘porte de ville’: 
J. Fitiiozat. Comptes rendus. 


VoL. CCXLVII, No. 3, 1959. Alashia-Elise: E. Cavarcnac. Constellations et divinités protectrices 
des marchands dans le bouddhisme ancien: A. BAREAU. A propos des emprunts sanskrits en malgache: 
S. BERNARD-THIERRY. Trois poémes inédits de Kouan-hieou: Wu Cui-yu. Comptes rendus. 


VoL. CCXLVII, No. 4, 1959. Notes sur les origines de l’écriture cursive en Chine: N. VANDIER- 
Nicoias. Le probléme zurvanite: M. Mout. Une version hébraigue du Mulahhas fi |-hay’a: 
G. Vaypa. Les vents du Kurdistan: M. Moxrt. Comptes rendus. 


THE JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES 
(U.S.A., The Association for Asian Studies, Inc.) 


VoL. XVIII, No. 2, Fesruary 1959. Fapan in Transition—The Restoration Movement in Chéshi: 
ALBERT CralG; Takechi Zutzan and the Tosa Loyalist Party: Marius B. JANSEN; Nishi Amane 
—A Tokugawa-Meiji Bureaucrat: Rocer F. Hackett. The Anglo-Indian Community—The 
Integration of a Marginal Group: ALLEN D. GrimsHaw. Planning in the Mongolian People’s 
Republic: Gzorce G. S. Murpuy. An Outline History of Korean Confucianism (II)—The 
Schools of Yi Confucianism: Key P. YANG and Grecory HENDERSON. Review Article—The 
Passionate Pilgrimage of Simone de Beauvoir (Simone de Beauvoir, ‘The Long March’): 
ConraD Branpt. Book Reviews. 


VoL. XVIII, No. 3, May 1959. Early Socialist Currents in the Chinese Revolutionary Movement 
—Sun Yat-sen Versus Liang Ch’i-ch’ao: Ropert A. SCALAPINO and HAROLD SCHIFFRIN. 
The Meiji Landlord—Good or Bad?: R. P. Dore. Research Materials on Communist China— 
United States Government Sources: JouN M. H. LinpBeck. A Survey of Bibliographies on 
Southern Asia: PATRIcK WiLSON. Book Reviews. Communications. 


Vo. XVIII, No. 4, Aucus1 1959. Steamship Enterprise in Nineteenth-Century China: Kwanc- 
CHING Liv. Liang Sou-ming and the Rural Reconstruction Movement: LYMAN P. VAN SLYKE. 
Okuma Shigenobu and the 1881 Political Crisis: Joyce C. Lesra. Book Reviews. Communications. 
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Voi. XVIII, No. 5, SepTemBer 1959. Bibliography of Asian Studies 1958. General Editor: 
Howard P. Linton. South Asia Section by Patrick Wilson. 


VoL. XIX, No. 1, NoveMBER 1959. A note of Ambiguity—Asian Studies in America: JouN K. 
FAIRBANK. British Intervention Against the Taiping Rebellion: JouN S. GrEGoRY. The Theme 
of the Neglected Wife in the Poetry of Ts’ao Chih: Daviv T. Roy. Rabindranath Tagore—‘The 
Greatest of the Bauls of Bengal’: Epowarp C. Dimock, jr. The Black Hole Incident: Brijen 
K. Gupta. Book Reviews. 


JOURNAL OF THE MALAYAN BRANCH OF THE Roya AsIATIC SOCIETY 
(Singapore) 

VoL. XXXI, Part 1, May 1958. English Trade in Celebes, 1613-67: D. K. Bassett. Nomadic 
Penan of the Upper Rejang (Plieran), Sarawak: Guy ARNOLD. A Note on the Stability of the 
Chinese Population in Singapore, 1947-50: Maurice FREEDMAN. Communal Disturbances in the 
Straits Settlements in 1857: CONSTANCE M. TuRNBULL. Notes on the administration of the 


Singapore Post Office, 1819-67: C. A. Grpson-Hiti. Short Notes. Archeological Notes. 
Book Reviews. 


VoL. XXXI, Part 2, June 1958. The Nanhai Trade—A Study of the Early History of Chinese 
Trade in the South China Sea: WANG GUNGWU. 


VoL. XXXI, Part 3, June 1958. A History of Classical Malay Literature: Sir RICHARD WINSTEDT. 
VoL. XXXI, Part 4, 1958. The Moluccan Spice Monopoly, 1770-1824: H. R. C. Wricur, 


VoL. XXXII, Part 1, May 1959. Historical Sketch of Penang in 1794: JoHN BasTIN (with an 
appendix on The Failure of Penang as a Naval Base and Shipbuilding Centre, by M. Stusss 
Brown). An Essex Sailor: DATO Str ROLAND BRADDELL. Archery in South-East Asia and the 
Pacific: N. W. Stmmonps. George Windsor Earl: C. A. Gisson-HiLx. Port Weld, Larut 
(Perak): M. E. Wayte. Hollow Clay Stands and Censers from Neolithic Malaya, and their 
Western Prototypes: PRINCE JOHN LOEWENSTEIN. Short Notes. Archeological Notes. 


VoL. XXXII, Part 2, June 1959. Geographical Notes on some Commodities involved in Sung 
Maritime Trade: PAUL WHEATLEY. 


VoL. XXXII, Part 3, Aucust 1959. Chinese Names—Notes on the use of surnames and personal 
names by the Chinese in Malaya: RussELu JONEs. 


VoL. XXXII, Part 4, DecemBerR 1959. The Economics of the Handloom Industry of the East 
Coast of Malaya: E. K. Fisk. 


JOURNAL OF THE Royat AstaTic Society OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
(London) 


Parts 1 and 2, 1959. The Karma-pa Sect—A Historical Note (II): H. E. RicHarpson. The 
Turkish Numerals: GERARD CLausON. Notes on al-Kindi’s Treatise on Definitions: S. M. STERN. 
Some Aspects of the History of Modern Hindi Nahin ‘No’, ‘Not’: L. A. SCHWARZSCHILD. 
Reviews of Books. Obituaries. 
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Parts 3 and 4, 1959. The Legend of Devapi: JoHN W. SPELLMAN. The Cosmological Aspect of 
Indonesian Religion: H. G. QuaritcH Wags. The Translations of Al-Bitrig and Yahya 
(Yuhanna) b. al-Bitriqg: D. M. DuNLop. Reviews of Books. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SIAM SOCIETY 
(Bangkok) 


Voi. XLVII, Part 1, June 1959. The Inscriptions of ‘Khao Préh Vihar’: Joun Brack. The 
Early Syam in Burma’s History, A Supplement: G. H. Luce. A Poetic Translation from the 
Siamese—Prince Damrong’s Reply in Verse to Rama V: James N. Mosét. Book Reviews. 
Recent Siamese Publications. Obituary. 


VoL. XLVII, Part 2, NovEMBER 1959. The Myth of Yamada Nagamasa and its Effect on Thai- 
Japanese Relations: H. CARROLL ParisH. Tradition and Change in Indo-Pakistani Classical 
Music: S. H. Denvavi. A Poetic Translation from the Siamese—A Lokaniti Verse: M. R. 
Sent PraMoy. Nang Talung: Prince DHANI Nivat. The Dharmniam Rajatrakul Nai Krung 
Sayam (Protocol of the Royal Family) by Rama V: James N. Most. The Establishment of the 
American Siam Society: H. Carrot ParisH. Book Reviews. Recent Siamese Publications. 
Publications of Interest in other Fournals. 


MoNuMENTA NIPPONICA 


(Tokyo) 

Voi. XV, Nos. 1-2, Aprit—JuLy 1959. Japanese Art Lacquers (I): U. A. Casa. P. Pedro Kasui 
(1587-1639) : HuBert Cres_ik. Saikaku and Boccaccio: RicHARD LaNeE. A Biographical Study 
of Tz’ti-én: STANLEY WEINSTEIN. Texthritische Untersuchungen zum Daidoruijuhé (IV) : Otto 
Karow. A Copy of Bonifacit Christiani Pueri Institutio in Copenhagen: JOHN PETERSON. 
Ein portugiesischer Brief Takayama Ukons: JOHANNES LauRES.t Reviews. 


VoL. XV, Nos. 3-4, OcroBer 1959-JaNnuary 1960. In Memoriam—Fr. Fohannes Laures, S. 7. 
Japanese Art Lacquers (II): U. A. Casa. Die japanische Arbeiterbewegung : THEODOR JAECKEL. 
Consanguineous Marriages in Feudal fapan: SaDAO SUGIYAMA and WILLIAM J. ScHULL. 
La Primera Biblioteca de los Fesuitas en el Japén (1556): Jests Lopez Gay. Die Kirche von 
Chikugo: JOHANNES Laures.t Roei, The Medieval Court Songs of fJapan (III): Eta Haricu- 
ScHNEIWER. Das Buch Genjokéan Fi 2 R—Aus dem Shobdgenzd ¥. %: (Rk Hi des Zen-Meisters 
Dogen 345c: HEINRICH DUMOULIN (trans.). Reviews. 


MOoNUMENTA SERICA 


(Tokyo) 

VoL. XVIII, 1959. Chinese in Southern Mongolia during the Sixteenth Century: HENRY SERRUYS, 
c.1.c.M. K’ang Yu-wei and Confucianism: KUNG-cH’UAN Hs1ao. Some Remarks on the Authen- 
ticity of a Western Chou Style Inscribed Bronze: NoEL BARNARD. A Terminology of Chinese 
Bronze Decoration (continued): ELEANOR V. ERDBERG CONSTEN. The Description and Map of 
Kansu by Giovanni Battista Maoletti de Serravalle: B. Szczesniak. Shih Ch’ung and His Chin- 
ku Yiian: HELLMuT WILHELM. The Double Stellar Hemisphere of Johann Schall von Bell, S.7.: 
PasquaLe M. p’E 1a, s.J. The Half Acre Garden, Pan-mou Yiian: J. L. vaN HECKEN, C.1.C.M. 
and W. A. GROOTAERS, C.1.C.M. Russian Works on China, 1918-1958—A Selected Bibliography : 
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Yuan TunG-.i. Postwar Japanese Studies on Chinese Archeology: Got6é Kimpet. Recent 
Publications from Mongolia: JoHN R. KrueGer. Recent Russian Publications in Mongolian 


Studies: JoHN R. Kruecer. Book Reviews. 


NACHRICHTEN 


Der GESELLSCHAFT FUR NATUR- UND VOLKERKUNDE OSTASIENS 


(Hamburg ) 


Nos. 85/86, 1959. Gliickwounsch an Carl von Weegmann. Gliickwunsch an Martin Ramming. 
Dasui’s feurige Lohe. Das 29. Beispiel des Bi-ydn-lu: W. GuNvERT. Eine Erldéuterung des Lin-dji 
(=Rin-zai)-Zen: H. S. Hisamatsu. Achtzig Jahre vorgeschichtliche Forschung in Japan: 
M. RAMMING. Gakutei: K. MEISNER. Zu den Begriffen wabi und sabi im Rahmen der japanischen 
Kiinste: H. Hammnirzscu. Issa und seine Gedanken zur Dichtung: G. S. Domprapy. Die 
Gesetze der Fiirsten Imagawa: W. R6uv. Das Tanaka-Memorandum—weder von Tanaka, noch 
ein Memorandum: K. H. PrincsHetm. Der Kampf um die Autonomie Tibets: E. J. Sovicn. 
Acht Gedichte des Po Chii-i: G. Meter. Gesdnge und Opferspriiche der Lawd in Nordthailand: 
K. Wenk. Neue Gesamtdarstellungen der Kunst Chinas und Japans: D. SeckeL. Buchbespre- 


chungen. Wissenschaftliche Nachrichten. Fahresbericht 1958. 


ORIENS 
(Leiden) 


Voi. XII, Nos. 1-2, 1959. Philologika XV —Fariduddin ‘Attar. IIT: HELLMutT Ritter. Seelen- 
wanderung bet den Nusairi: RUDOLF STROTHMANN. Les inscriptions turques de Brousse: ROBERT 
Mantran. The Turkish Manuscripts in New College, Edinburgh: JouN R. Waxsu. Chants de 
nomades au pays des Ordos: JOSEPH KLER, C.1.c.M. Review of Books and Periodicals. 


ORIENS EXTREMUS 
(Hamburg) 


Voi. VI, No. 1, 1959. Widmung an Walther Aichele. Wissenschaftliche V eréffentlichungen Walther 
Aicheles. Angrok und das Wochenbettgespenst : C. C. BERG. Sumerisch ALAM ‘Statue, Bildwerk’ = 
Luwisch daru8$a=Bild-Luwisch darusa/tarasa ‘Bildnis’: HELMUT Tu. Bosserr. L’inscription 
de la stéle de Ligor—Etat présent de son interprétation: G. Capés. Die sprechmelodische Gestal- 
tung der Aussage und Frage in der Bahasa Indonésia: O. VON EssEN. On Old-Favanese Sentence 
Structure: J. Gonpa. On Sylvain Lévi’s Sanskrit Texts from Bali: C. HoyKaas. Fuyuhiko 
Kitagawa, ein japanischer Dichter der Gegenwart (Das shi als Ausdruck des japanischen Lebens- 
gefiihls der Shéwa-Zeit: ANNELOTTE PIPER. Die mit javanisch rasa morphologisch zusammen- 
hangenden Worter. Ein Beitrag zur javanischen Lexikologie: E. M. UHLENBECK. De Balische 


ballade van Bagus Turunan: P. VOORHOEVE. 


Vor. VI, No. 2, 1959. Ein Gesandtschaftsbericht tiber Fu-lin in chinesischer Wiedergabe aus den 
Jahren 1314-1320: WaLTER Fucus. Were the Ming against the Mongols’ settling in North China? : 
HENRY Serruys. Zum Aufstieg von Handwerkern ins Beamtentum wahrend der Ming-Zeit: 
HEINZ Friese. Attitudes toward the Late Ming Rebellions: James B. Parsons. Das Gesetz 
Takeda Shingen’s: WILHELM ROHL. Aspekte der konfuzianischen Herrschaft. Bemerkungen zu 


einem amerikanischen Buch, ‘Chinese Thought and Institutions’: 


Lionel Muller: W. Fs. 


TILEMANN GrimMM. Dr 
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ORIENTAL ART 
(Oxford) 


New Series, VoL. V, No. 1, Sprinc 1959. Sugimura fihei: J. Hier. Details and ‘Devices’ 
from the Sassanian Sculptures: A. D. H. Bivar. Arts of the Chou Dynasty : RoseMARY C. HORNBY. 
Certain Technical Aspects of Chinese Landscape Painting: Marcaret MEDLEY. Reviews. 
Bibliography. Museums and Exhibitions. Correspondence. 


New Series, VoL. V, No. 2, SUMMER 1959. New Oriental Galleries at Chicago. ‘Export Wares’ 
found in West Borneo: Tom Harrisson. Antique Rugs at Hardwick Hall: May H. Beattie. 
An Ancient Hindu Temple in Eastern Afghanistan: J. E. vAN LonuizeN-pbE LEEuw. Reviews. 
Bibliography. Museums and Exhibitions. 


New Series, Voi. V, No. 3, AUTUMN 1959. Tessai: MICHAEL SULLIVAN. Pedestal of the Statue 
of Yakushi: SHERwoop F. Moran. A Portfolio of Collectors’ Pieces. Indian Art at Essen: 
Puitip Rawson. The Wan Shou T’u: Davip Hawkes. Greek Deities in the Buddhist Art of 
India: E1LEEN Roserts. Chinese Pottery and Porcelain: C. M. KAUFFMANN. Reviews. Biblio- 
graphy. Museums and Exhibitions. 


New Series, Vou. V, No. 4, WINTER 1959. Ancient Chinese Bronzes and Fades: SEucHI M1zuNo. 
The Abbott Fa-ch’ang: Puttiep Rawson. Yung Lo Blue and White: J. M. Appts. A Fain Bronze 
from the Deccan: Doucias Barrett. A Throning Sakyamuni of the Early T’ang Period: 
Gustav Ecke. Reviews. Bibliography. Correspondence. Museums and Exhibitions. 


PAKISTAN HorRIZON 
(Karachi) 


VoL. XII, No. 1, Marcu 1959. Britain and the Middle East: C. M. Woopuouse. The Berlin 
Crisis: WILLY BranpT. Land Reforms in Pakistan: MusHtaQ AHMAD. Problems of Living 
Next Door to a Big Neighbour : KertH CALLarD. U.S. Military Aid to Pakistan: ASLAM SIDDIQI. 
The Sudanese-Egyptian Relations: HAFEEZUR REHMAN Kuan. ‘The Crescent and the Rising 
Sun’: MOHAMED SAMIN Kuan. Notes. Book-Reviews. Documents. Chronology. 


VoL. XII, No. 2, June 1959. Looking at the Commonwealth from New Zealand: K. SARWAR 
Hasan. American Policy in the Middle East: RicHarp N. Frye. Austerity Economy and 
International Economic Relations: Q.M.¥F areep. The American Negro Today : JOHN R. SHEELER. 
Yugoslavia and Her Foreign Policy: Gustav ViaHov. Financing Economic Development 
in Under-developed Countries: Mustara Att Kuan. The Egyptian-Sudanese Relations: 
HaFEEZUR REHMAN Kuan. ‘Indonesia’s Economic Stabilization and Development’—A Review 
Article: ASLAM Sipp1Q1. Notes. Book-Reviews. Documents. Chronology. 


VoL. XII, No. 3, SEPTEMBER 1959. Operations of the U.N. Technical Assistance Programme: 
S. Hapip AHMED. Disengagement Schemes for Europe: Jerzy J. Lerskt. Present Day Thailand: 
Direck JAYANAMA. The Phenomenon of American Political Parties: W1LL1AM B. HESSELTINE. 
The Revolution in Pakistan: SaMin U. Kuan. Islam and Nationalism in Contemporary Egypt— 
Earlier Developments: ZaFaAR IsHAQ ANSARI. The Law of International Rivers and Seas: 
ARNOLD W. Knautcu. A Picture of African Nationalism: S. AMyav Aut. Pakistan’s Relations 
with India—The Recent Phase: Epiroriat Starr. Notes. Book Reviews. Documents. Chronology. 
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VoL. XII, No. 4, DecemBer 1959. The Philippines—Its Government and Administration: Gu. 
J. Puyat. Indo-Pakistan Waters Dispute: HAFEEZ-UR-RAHMAN Kuan. Patterns of Development 
in Asia: GILBERT ETIENNE. Impact of American Aid on Pakistan: Mir Mustura ALI Kuan, 
Book Reviews. Chronology. Documents. 


PHILOSOPHY EasT AND WEST 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL AND COMPARATIVE THOUGHT 
(University of Hawaii Press) 

Vo. IX, Nos. 1 and 2, Aprit—JuLy 1959. Preliminary Report on the Third East-West Philoso- 
phers’ Conference. Introduction: CHarLes A. Moore. Philosophy and Human Conduct: 
Sipney Hook. Societal Structures and Processes: GEORGE P. CoNnGER. Relation of Philosophical 
Theories to the Practical Affairs of Men: S. K. Saxsena. Western Philosophy and Practical 
Affairs: HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. Chinese Theory and Practice, with Special Reference to 
Humanism: WiNG-Ts1T CHAN. The Relation of Philosophical Theory to Practical Affairs in 
Japan: SHoson Miyamoto. Natural Man, Philosophy, and Behavior: Ropert Rossow, Jr. 
Scientism and the Problem of Man: W. H. WERKMEISTER. Natural Science and Technology in 
Relation to Cultural Institutions and Social Practice in India: SteLta Kramriscu. The Status 
of Science and Technique in Islamic Civilization: N. BAMMATE. Modern Trend of Western 
Civilization and the Cultural Peculiarities of Japan: H1ek1 YuKAWA. The Scientific Spirit and 
Method in Chinese Philosophy: Hu Sum. The Development of Ideas of Spiritual Value in 
Chinese Philosophy: T’aNG Cuun-1. Some Cultural Traits and Religions of fapan: HivE0 
KisuimotTo. The Indian Approach to the Problem of Religion: S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Religion 
and Spiritual Values in Indian Thought: P. 'T. Raju. Islam and Spiritual Values: M. M. 
SHARIF. The Mystical Form of Western Spirituality: W. T. Stace. The Meaning and Signi- 
ficance of Spirituality in Europe and in India: CONSTANTIN REGAMEY. Aesthetic Values in the 
West: VAN Meter Ames. Beyond Ethics?: Vinci C. ALDRICH. American Traits and Principles: 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. Values as a Foundation for Encounter: Fritz JOACHIM VON RINTELEN. 
Filial Piety and Chinese Society: Hstex Yu-wet. Basic Thoughts Underlying Eastern Ethical 
and Social Practice: D. T. Suzuxt. Ethics and Social Practice in Islam: Niyazi BERKES. 
Indian Ethics and Social Practice: T. M. P. Manapevan. The Realistic Aspect of Indian 
Spirituality: SwaM1 NIKHILANANDA. Comparative Philosophy and Science in the Light of 
Comparative Law: F. S. C. Norturop. The Influence of Philosophy on Law and Politics in 
Western Civilization: Gray L. Dorsey. The Social Philosophy and Institutions of the West: 
Frank H. Knicut. The Philosophical Foundations of Indian Political, Legal, and Economic 
Thought: D. M. Datta. The Problematic of the Self, East and West: Pau Mus. Chinese Legal 
and Political Philosophy: Joun C. H. Wu. Basic Features of the Legal, Political, and Economic 
Thought of Japan: Hajime Nakamura. ‘Field Theory’ in the Study of Cultures—Its Application 
to Korean Culture: Paut K. Ryu. A Basic Problem in the Quest for Understanding between 
East and West: E. A. Burtt. Concluding Remarks: Cornevius Krust. Retrospect and Prospects 
—Achievements and ‘Unfinished Business’: CHartes A. Moore. List of Conference Program 
Members. Books Received. Current Periodicals. 


Vor. IX, Nos. 3 and 4, Ocroser 1959-January 1960. The Problem of Philosophical Diversity: 
Haro_p E. McCartuy. Vietnamese Humanism: Ncuyen Danc Tuuc. Moksa as Value and 
Experience: Davip Wuite. Theism and Naturalism in Ancient Chinese Philosophy: HOMER 
H. Duss. Book Reviews. Books Received. Current Feriodicals. 
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RoyaL CENTRAL ASIAN JOURNAL 
(London) 


Voi. XLVI, Part I, JANuARY 1959. The Muslim Republics of the U.S.S.R.: THE CENTRAL ASIAN 
RESEARCH CENTRE IN ASSOCIATION WITH ST. ANTONY’s COLLEGE, OxForRD. Visit to Mongolia: 
Group-Captain H. St. Carr SMALL-Woop. Development in Kuwait: E. A. V. DE CANDOLE. 
Water Problems in the Middle East: CoLoNneL K. W. MErryLeEes. Some Notes on Russian 
Intrigue in Tibet: ALASTAIR LaMB. Reviews. 


VoL. XLVI, Part II, Aprit 1959. In Memoriam. The Transcaspian Episode: Cotonet C. H. 
Exits. My Visit to Central Asia, 1958: Sir Fitzroy MacLean. Climbing in the Caucasus: 
Sir JoHN Hunt. The Muslim Republics of the U.S.S.R. Correspondence. Reviews. 


Vot. XLVI, Parts III and IV, Juty-Octoser 1959. In Memoriam. The Muslim Republics of 
the U.S.S.R. Travels in Bashkardia: Dr Itya GersHEvITCH. Britain and the Arabs: LirvT.- 
GENERAL SIR JOHN GLuBB. Anthropological Research in Ceylon, India and on the Borders of 
Tibet: H. R. H. PRINCE PETER OF GREECE AND DENMARK. Le Tibet et la Chine: ELLA MAILLART. 
Ceylon: B. H. FARMER. Reviews. 


Tue SaRAWAK Museum JOURNAL 
(Kuching, Sarawak) 


Voi. IX, Nos. 13-14 (New Series), JuLy-DeceMBER 1959. Two Major Problems in Bornean 
(and Asian) Ethnology and Archeology: W. G. SoLHeiM. Animal Teeth and Oath-taking 
among the Bisaya: ROGER PERANIO. More ‘Megaliths’ from Inner Borneo: 'ToM HarRIssoN. 
A Dayak (Love) Song: Epwarp Georcir. Cock-Fighting—the Dayak National Game: 
BENEDICT SANDIN. Some Baram Kinship Terms: 1. A. N. URQuHART. Chinese Temples in 
Kuching (II): C. P. Law. Lingagat and the Magical Faeces: R. NyANDOH. Phonetics, Phonemics 
and Alphabets: WiLL1AM C. Lees. Lun Daye Phonemics: Suirtey P. Lees. Sarawak Malay 
Fishing Cycles: Tom Harrisson and A. K. Marican SALteH. The Diary of Mr W. Pretyman 
(IV): ed. Tom Harrisson. The Kokok Monster: from Hon. W. C. Wookey. Dusun Bamboo 
Fertility Rites: E. Wuite. Near to Ngadju: BARBARA Harrisson. A Fine Wine-Pot (for Brunei) : 
Tom Harrisson. Establishing Geographical Position and Cave Height at Niah: Jee CHIN LUKE. 
Radio Carbon—C-14 Datings: Tom Harrisson. Paleolithic Attrition of Human Teeth (Niah): 
Lorp Mepway. Niah’s Neolithic Dog: JuLier CLUTTON-Brock. The Tapir at Niah: Lorp 
Mepway. The Piltdown Forgery (I) : Tom Harrisson. Niah Animal Bone (II) :Lorpv Mepway. 
‘Caves of Bones’-—New Finds, 1959: Barpara Harrisson. Birds Nesters’ Cave Dwellings: 
J. F. Goopwin. Melanau Healing: Grorce Jamun. A Doctor among ‘Nomadic’ Punans: 
W. H. Hueune. Sea Dayak Diet—A Longhouse Survey: P. W. Beprorp. The Sarawak Anti- 
Malaria Project: M. J. CoLBouRNE and others. An All-Round Museum in a Small Country: 
Tom Harrisson. Yellow Wagtails in Borneo: K. H. Voous. Bird Notes from Mt. Kinabalu: 
B. E. Smytuies. North Borneo Bird Notes: D. M. Batcuetor. Harry Cusheir Raven’s Travels 
in East Borneo: H. G. DE1GNaN. Two New Frogs from Sarawak: Ropert F. INGER and NEVILLE 
S. Hate. Notes on the Edible Green Turtle (Chelonia mydas)—(8) First Tag Returns outside 
Sarawak: Tom Harrisson. Leeches of Borneo: B. E. Smytutes. Book Reviews. 
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THE SILLIMAN JOURNAL 
(Silliman University, Philippines) 


VoL. VI, No. 1, First Quarter 1959. Problems in Cultural Change in Southeast Asia. Jntro- 
duction. Handout and/or Local Initiative: Ropert B. Fox. Nationalism—A Potent and Growing 
Force in Southeast Asia: PuRA SANTILLAN CasTRENCE. The National Language in the Contem- 
porary Scene: ALFREDO T. Moraes. Objective—Maria and Juan: Mariano N. QUEROL. 
Philippine Periodical Index: G. D. Seca and E. P. BaNas. 


VoL. VI, No. 2, Seconp Quarter 1959. The Essence of True Liberty: Leopotpo T. Ruiz. 
Acculturation Survey of the Dansalan Junior College: Davip L. HAMM and BaTua Macaraya. 
Socio-Economic Conditions of Laborers in Sugar Cane Plantations in Negros Oriental: F. V. 
CaGAMPANG and B. A. Boxinco. Technical Skills in Teaching Poultry Production; EMMANUEL 
T. Gervacio. Philippine Periodical Index: G. D. Sieca and E. P. BANas. 


Vor. VI, No. 3, THrrp Quarter 1959. A 17th Century Gazetteer of Manila: RoBERT WALLACE 
TuHompson. Economic Nationalism: Hersert F. Fitton. Teaching with Authority: MERTON 
D. Munn. A Second Myth from Guinhangdan: Etue: D. Nurce. Science Research in the 
Philippines: Dioscoro S. Rasor. Book Report—The Problems of Moral Phenomena: 
Constancio C. AMEN. Fhilippine Periodical Index: G. D. S1eca and E. P. BANas. 


VoL. VI, No. 4, FourtH Quarter 1959, Farm Management Study of Negros Oriental. Livelihood 
of Corn Farmers: EMMANUEL T. Gervacio. How Coconut Farmers Make a Living: F. V. 
CaGAMPANG and H. B. Ramacuo. Lowland Rice Farming: Ropo.ro C. BANOGON. Diversified 
Crop Farming: BENJAMIN A. BoKinco. Book Report—Designs for Living. Philippine Periodical 
Index: G. D. Sieca and E. P. BaNas. 


T’ounG Pao 
(Leiden) 

VoL. XLVII, Nos. 1-2, 1959. Zur grammatischen Deutung der Fragesdtze mit & fF an so: 
U.ricu Uncerr. La date de l’introduction du bouddhisme au Japon: G. RENONDEAU. Studies in 
Korean history: Micuae. C. Rocers. A note on the origin of the name of Macao: SerEN EGEROD. 
A note on some Chinese numerals as loan words in Tai: SorEN Ecrrop. Umlaut in Tibetan 
numerals: 'ToR ULvinG. Mélanges. Bibliographie: David Hawkes, Ch’u Tz’u, The Songs of 
the South, an Ancient Chinese Anthology: Yves HEervoveT. Nghiém Toan et Louis Ricaud, 
Etude de texte. Annales chinoises. Une traduction juxta-linéaire commentée de la Biographie 
officielle de l’impératrice Wou Tsé-t’ien: R. Des Rotours. Werner Riidenberg, Chinesisch- 
Deutsches Worterbuch: D. R. Jonker. Albert Feuerwerker, China’s Early Industrialization. 
Sheng Hstian-huai (1844-1916) and Mandarin Enterprise: Martina DEUCHLER. Gottfried 
Schramm, Schriftzeichenanalysen medizinischer Termini technici in der chinesischen Sprache: 
A. F, P. Hutseweé. Henri Serruys, Genealogical Tables of the Descendants of Dayan-khan: 
Louis Hamsis. Charles Bawden, The Mongol Chronicle Altan Tobét: Louis HaMsis. Contri- 
butions to Ethnography: J. W. pe Jonc. W. Pachow, A Comparative Study of the Pratimoksa 
on the Basis of its Chinese, Tibetan, Sanskrit and Pali Versions: J. W. DE JONG. Robert James 
Miller, Monasteries and Culture Change in Inner Mongolia: J. W. pE JonG. Willibald Kirfel, 
Symbolik des Hinduismus und des Finismus: J. W. DE JonG. Walther Heissig, Die Familien- und 
Kirchengeschichtsschreibung der Mongolen: J. W. bE Jonc. J. Joiion des Longrais, L’Est et 
l'Ouest. Institutions du Japon et de l’Occident comparées (Six Etudes de Sociologie juridique): 
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G. RENONDEAU. Frits Vos, A Study of the ‘Ise-Monogatari’ with the text according to the Den- 
teika-Hippon and an annotated translation: CH. HAGUENAUER. Donald Holzman, with Moto- 
yama Yukihiko and others, Japanese Religion and Philosophy: A Guide to fapanese Reference 
and Research Materials: BERNARD FRANK. 


Vo.. XLVII, Nos. 3-5, 1959. The tonal system of Tibetan (Lhasa dialect): Kami. SEDLACEK. 
On the morphology of the negatives in Archaic Chinese: J. W. F. MuLDER. Studies in the grammar 
of Early Archaic Chinese. No. 2, The word Jo in Early Archaic Chinese: W. A. C. H. Dosson. 
Some notes on Han-time documents from Chiiyen: MicHaEL Loewe. Religion et magie dans le 
mouvement des Boxeurs d’aprés les textes chinois: G. G. H. DuNstHEmmer. The Dalai-Lamas 
and regents of Tibet—a chronological study: LUCIANO PeTECH. Deux lettres du vice-roi d’ Arakan 
au sujet du rebelle King-Bering: DENISE BERNOT. The etymology of Siamese |dajjin| ‘to hear’ : 
SorEN Ecerop. Chronique—Le X XV° congrés international des orientalistes: P. DEMIEVILLE. 
Bibliographie: E. Ziircher, The Buddhist conquest of China: P. Demiévitte. Paul L.-M. 
Serruys, c.i.c.m., The Chinese dialects of Han time according to Fang Yen: M. J. Kinst er. 
Han-shu hsing-fa-chih, translated with annotations by Tamoo Uchida (and others): A. F. P. 
Hutsewe. Christian Schwarz-Schilling, Der Friede von Shan-yiian (1005 n. Chr.). Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der chinesischen Diplomatie: A. F. P. Hutsew. Tsiang Li-hong # #@ 3%, 
Touen-houang pien-wen tseu-yi t’ong-che #i2 S20 F HTM: CHen Tsu-Lunc FR iff #8. 
C. K. Yang, A Chinese village in early Communist transition; The Chinese family in the Com- 
munist Revolution: M. H. v.p. VaLK. Livres regus. 
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Bl x & # CHUNG-KUO WEN-HSUEH PAO*t 
RAR BAKSUS SH 


JOURNAL OF CHINESE LITERATURE 


(Kyoto, Kyoto University) 


% + iit (-—- Iu & Ft 4F BG A) (No. 10, Aric 1959) ###® OH R—HHTILAOTESE 

CE) : GJS BS (Sorrow at the Passing of Time—The Theme of the Nineteen Old 
Poems of the Han [I]: K6j1rk6 Yosuikawa). 3% J # A & Bf. O BR A—— BE ic 
SX Big O— mC FF) : # REX (Earlier Poets as Viewed by the Poets of the Sheng- 
T’ang Period [II]: Masarumi Ito). { & : wi ## # (Chia Tao: Ken Arar). & Uf ic HF Bt 
Sit BS: HEBER (A Study of the Chiao-fang-chi Aji: TETsuMi 
MurakaMI). @ iA O /)\ RO — BW M—EL EU CHM HIC OW C: Hi RK (One 
Aspect of the Novels of Lu Hsiin: Takasut Arura). #7 # (Reviews). #& TIC MK BR (A 
Bibliography of Books and Articles on Chinese Literature Published in Japan, China and the 
West from Fuly to December, 1958). 


B+ — it (—-tBILE+ FA ) (No.11, Ocroser 1959) HROMME ORBLE): 
i #§ MB (The Life and Literature of Lu Chi [I]: Kazumi Takanasut). = #€ © Bij 4 E: 
A tii (Wang Wei’s Early Years: SENSUKE IRITANI). #1 $@ Bi HK HD BE BL EC: 7) Jl By 
(A Textual Study of the Shinsen-ruirinshé $# # 8h #> : Tamaki Ocawa). 8 A #8 F 
O@ACBOSTERIS & RBI COMT TAS) CeO SRB i 
Bt FE > 1) O BAF (A Stylistic Study of the Forms of Address in The Dream of the Red 
Chamber: Akiko YaMmaGucui). [ RJ IC OW T BR&eo)RBRMIC OW CO— 
& %: FF —- mM (On Pa Chin’s Novel Chia A: Isse1 SHmmojo). HA (Reviews). hye i 
3C BA & (A Bibliography of Books and Articles on Chinese Literature in Japan, China and 
the West from January to Fune, 1959). 








mw A & & DONG BANG HAK CHI 


RRERAKASRAEDSHA H 
JOURNAL OF FAR EASTERN STUDIES 
(Seoul, The Institute of Far Eastern Studies, Yonsei University) 


BOe(—TLEHEKA ) (Vor. 4, June 1959) In Korean: ‘.’ 4 Ae Ke P— 

HEADS GM) At: AH (On the sound value of the obsolete letter ‘.’ in 
Korean: Cuot Hyon-pal). # & 8 it % Ol HEH = HBO) Hoo: BH (On the 
enactment of the law prohibiting ‘Office Chasing’ #¢ %&% in the early Yi dynasty: LEE KWANG-RIN). 
% MG HK: B BF (A study on the ‘Addition’ ¥& i | in Korean: Ryu CHANG-pon). ¥ 
Re \\ FB > & GMB (A study of Dream-novels ¥ i= & in Korean literature: CHANG DoK-sun). 
BAL BHR: SRB (The literary achievements of Sin Kwang-Su [ #4 ¥ & 1712-75): 
Yr Ka-won). #0l/H AA WU Ge AS oO EA: BZk~B (On the transformation of 
archaic words in the Yong-bi o-ch’on ka #8 #% #/ XK #%: Kim Yoon-kyonc). In English: 
Methodology of history, a study of method from Ranke to Toynbee: HAN Tal-DONG. 


* With English Summaries. + Title of Journal romanized by the Editor. 
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sr tn & #% HSIN-YA HSUEH-PAO*t 
G #é H i HR H 
THe New Asia JouRNAL 


(Hong Kong, The New Asia Research Institute) 





+ 6 48 FH —- WAC —- LH IL AE AA) (Vor. IV, No.1, Aucust 1959) @ MMU HAEAPE 

Old im hl HS me 20 EE Ht oo 4 Bad ch Bl itt & : BY sh * (Filial Piety and Chinese Society: Hstex 
is Yu-wel). @A ZR ZH BM SA HB MM: & KG (Self-awareness of the Literati and the 
eng- New Intellectual Trend in China in the 2nd and 3rd Centuries: Y1NG-sHIH YU). Fi #4) 3% ER 
BE Bit NG % 3 Ga wR Zz BAR: RE MK (The Relationship between the Kuang Hsiao Monastery 
SUMI of Canton and the Ch’an School iii 5% from the Southern Dynasties to the T’ang Dynasty: Lo 
(One HSIANG-LIN). 2) AE ie f% fal BE A HE BS ZS WH MB: BR SE (The Rise and Fall of the Power of 
t (A the Grand Secretariat [Shang-shu-sheng] during the Sung Dynasty {House of Liu]: Cx’EN 
d the Cu’I-yuN). $€ FA Jb Why he te Z BOM is PA Bs HR BA (Defects in Local Govern- 


ment during the Southern and Northern Dynasties and Causes of the Enrichment of the Sui: 
YEN KENG-WANG). J KZ BE itt & FA HZ RR: HREM (The Decline of Famous and 


Ea? Aristocratic Families from the T’ang to the Sung: SuN Kuo-tunc). %K XK 5H # ith 88 7 I : 
Ae bi Ih] A] ~(Minh-Huong Xa Village and Thanh-Ha Pho in Thua-Thien Province [Central 
Ee hy Viet-Nam]: Cy’EN CHING-HO). 4% bs $3 YL: HH BH (Supplements to Ku T’ing-lin’s 
SF Collected Poems: C. K. P’an). 4 #3 3%: 3 HH (New Light on Hidden Meanings in 
ani BS Ku Ting-lin’s Poetry: C.K. P’an) THRAKEMRRKEKHPSRBAAARES 
Red 4% — Ba Ef i HAE BAK: HHL (The Discovery of the First Chiian of the Lich Kuo 
o~ Chih Chuan and its Relation to the Wu Wang Fa Chou P’ing-hua and the Novel Feng Shen 
Ix at Yen I: Liv Tsun-yan). 

a and 


5 PG 4 HS — IW (—- IL AKO 42 = A) (Vor. IV, No. 2, Fesruary 1960) $8 4% PO 4 A+ 
ERK th 3 ims COEF ht o BSA B—-RM: BB (The First Principle of the 
‘Eventology’ of the 1 Ching % #: Liu Pai-min). % ¥ /)\ Re #4 oa ERM: BM (An 
Interpretation of ‘Argument’ [Pien] in the ‘Hsiao Ch’ii’ /\\ Wx Chapter of the Motzi % ¥- : 
TANG CHuN-I). X [Hl 3 ## : HHH (Notes on the Poem “T’ien Wen’ XK fi : Su Hstiew- 
LIN). BS im pa GE Ha HR Bh = Se ES BB: BRS (The Central Administration 
and the Development of the Triumvirate [San-t’ai] System in the Han Dynasty: Cx’—EN Cu’I- 
YUN). 3 BRS EK: FB (Hidden Meanings in Li Shang-yin’s Poems: Tun T. Sun). 
NS SE SE EM GC: A= BA (Notes on a Manuscript of Music for the P’i-pa % & from 
Tun-huang: Jao Tsunc-1). i 3c A # BIZ A: REG (The Classification of Yuan 

— Plays: Lo Cuin-1’anc). fF HZ RMS: fi Y (The Ships Used by Cheng Ho 


“> in Si Fil on His Voyages to the West: Pao TsuN-P’ENG). MER MACHAERARKR: HB 
In the i& (Confucian and Buddhist Interpretations of Their Respective Canons: Mou Jun-sun). 
-RIN). 

SF wt 
HSK ERA 
2-75]: HSIN-YA SHU-YUAN HSUEH-SHU NIEN-K’ANt 
ion of & eH Ho 
glish: 


(Hong Kong, The New Asia College ) 


i} ( REPI+/\4E+5 ) (No. 1, Ocroser 1959) HMA: BBR LRSK 
athe ARR CRA + A © Hmm IE AA BSA: BIE © «NIRS : 
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HRM KEGRRAXKEM: RAR BAND: EK MRPMBMHRAR : 
MBER mAs: Pie PREC: Bo BARAT MA CK 
KR I\ME: Ae MaePERKLASHE: EEo AMRARRHRAKWCHME: Ee 
Re KERZCAD BM: RA o ARM iin KES) > ABER MACHA 
COASTERS) > HRM Akin CORE CHEM: Bebo HK: 
ABA ° 


# + KAOGU 
BD 4S th i A 
(Formerly K’ao-ku T’UNG-HSIN) 
dé OS BA he ik 
(Peking) 


@AB=+—-W(—-NAS H—H) (No.1,1959) FERMHKEATSEH BSE) 
hay & 2h Re Sw te |: @& B (Critique of Professor Pei Wen Chung’s ‘Introduction 
to the Stone Age’ in ‘K’ao Ku Hsiieh Chi Ch’u’ [‘The Foundations of Archeology’ ]: Ts’#Nc 
Cu’1). 1h fa Hh HR BS PG BE SN 3c 16 ak : BAR (The Paleolithic Site at Hsi 
Kou, Li Ts’un, Ch’ti Wo County, Shansi: Cuta Lan Po). Pa Ft #4 BE Lh Be FL MS ae HE HS VG 
FE fi 2: BAH (Brief Report on the Excavations of Han Tombs in the Vicinity of Chi 
Hsia Shan, Nanking: Ko Cuta Cun). FARR RAR RMR: AAD 
#22 A& (Brief Report on the Excavations of Ancient Tombs at Chiang Wu Ch’éng, 
Titi Hsien, Hopet: THe COMMISSION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS, 
Hope! Province). Bi T 4 3% 2 AY BME Fe: Bt HE (Researches in the Discovery of 
the Tomb of Tung Shou [A Chinese of Eastern Tsin Dynasty] in An Yiieh, Korea: HuNG 
Cw’Inc Yu). ZRKABRMK BAK A BH HY Hl: BWSR (Notes on the Tomb 
Structure and Burial System of the Tombs in the Suburbs of Chengtu, Ssu Chuan Province, 
from the Five Dynasties to the Southern Sung: HuNG Cuten Min). 4 4 & %@ (Archeolog- 
ical News). % F\ # 4+ (Book Reviews). 


CB=+—W(—-nAENAEK—HW) (No.2,1959) RBMRPA+ESHRABA 
m BA: 4 i Bt te & S (The Symposium on the Forthcoming Book ‘Ten Years of Archao- 
logical Work in New China’: Tue EprroriaL STAFF OF THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHOLOGY). 
Wat ERS RRR L ERR PR+ESHKABSLARAE 
BY @ & (Ten Years of Archeological Work in Shansi Province—A Brief Report Presented at 
the Symposium: Kuo Yunc). 7] Fi 4 iH f/f AY HBR: HF WA Ht (A New Development 
in the Archeological Work of Honan Province: Hsu SHUN CHAN). [ 74 32 RO) F HSH 
BRR: RA KMS HR ARR (A Brief Report on the Excavations at Liu Txt 
Ch’éng, Hua Hsien, Shensi: Tue Hua Hsien SQuaD OF THE YELLOW RIVER RESERVOIR 
ARCHAOLOGICAL TEAM). # 5 4 ty BY BBL: Be 3c ©=(Archeological Reconnaissances in 
Sinkiang [Chinese Turkistan]: HUANG WEN Pi). JKR SEMEL AKRBM: B 
MZ th y Bl E> HB (The Iron Coins Excavated at An Hsien and Chin T’ang, Szechuan 
Province: Kuo Li Cuunc, Liu Cum Yuan and Hsiao Yunc Cun). BF RAKE 
BEM SE Ay Oth ABS GB: HE BE (Certain Errors in the Studies of the Origin 
and Development of Ancient Chinese Currencies: WANG Cu’1ING CHENG). Jt #4 AY 38 BS Hh : 
)} %& (The Northern Dynasties Pottery Tomb Figures of Armored Horse and Rider: Liu Han). 
% HHH (Archaeological News). % F\) #4 (Book Reviews). 
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se: MHSFSM(—-N ENE AM) (No.3, 1959) MF MMS HMA RMS 
am | & 5: AB) (Some Suggestions on the Writing of Archeological Reports: CHou Tao). # # 
fae G th B ft + fF 3K AY B HAL fe fi A: 3c (A Brief Report on the Ten Years of Archeo- 
, bi logical Work by the Liao-ning Provincial Museum: SH&N WEN). + F 2% At Ht Thi Pr HY 
sad mB KS Mi bt : MH XB (Major Archeological Finds of the City of Peking in the 
AH Past Ten Years: Su Tren Cuin). HM ARABS HBAMR: Maw 
(Brief Report on the Archeological Surveys in the West Han Shui Valley of Kangsu: Tue 
Kanosu Provincia, Museum). 7f & ii @ uw SRR ARA RAG: WRB AD 
‘ FA B& (The Eastern Chou Site at East Ku Chén Village near Tsingtao: CPAM, SHANTUNG 
PROVINCE). PX PG HE Eh BY BG > PH BE HE FE Th FA A: BRR (Brief Report on the Excava- 
tions of the Warring States and Western Han Tombs of Yao Hsien, Shensi Province: Ma CHIEN 
Hs). HN BRAARARGBRAR: HMLAXYRBEAB (Brief Report on 
the Excavation of a Han Tomb at Ku T’ang Chén, Hangchou: CPAM, CHEKIANG PROVINCE). 

% Vi GW (Archeological News). % F\ i Zr (Book Reviews). 

9% = + POI (—- ILA ILE HW) (No.4,1959) MFSHBSELRLHESZE RS: 
ie WE | J i (On the Nomenclature of Archeological Cultures: Hsta Nat). 7 3 PR RR HA 
luction —-, -BRRRE: RAKES HAE HDR (Reconnaissance of Neolithic Sites at 
's’ENG Ch’i Li Pu, Shen Hsien, Honan: THe Honan Squad, YELLOW RIVER ARCHZOLOGICAL TEAM). 
at Hsi HOW ac OF WR OR FE OA Gt hk A A: RT kK AS HR HOM RR (Brief Report on the 
CE ii Excavations of Neolithic Sites at Chang Chia Tsui, Yung Ching County, Kangsu Province: 
f Chi THE Kancsu SquaD, YELLOW River ARCHAZOLOGICAL TEAM). 7% & HX Pa A BS i Hi 
i XY i: (i 2% Wt (Brief Report on the Excavation of a Western Chou Tomb in the Eastern Suburb 
“Wh éng, of Loyang: Fu YUNG-k’UE!). AA MRF RAR HBMOR: MAXLHDRBERAB 
MENTS, (Brief Report on the Excavation of an Eastern Wu [Three Kingdoms] Tomb at Lien Chi 
very of Sst, Wu Ch’ang, Hupei: CPAM, Hurer Province). MHA R AHL > HARA Se 
HUNG is PRG : DERG (The Excavations of a Southern Dynasty Tomb at Ching Shan and a 

Tomb T’ang Dynasty Tomb at Tu Wu, Min Hou County, Fukien Province: HuaNG HAN-CHIEH). 
ovince, BAT Pa PGR RRA UAE Rh SS HER NN i CP): mw BI 
@olog- 7B (‘Ming T’ang’ vs. ‘P’i Yung’—A Discussion on the Nature of a Han Dynasty Architec- 

tural Site Discovered in the Western Suburb of Sian: Hsu Tao-.in and Liv Cutn-p’INc). 
: SB BERR EAS A: (HH (On the Date and the Owner of the Eastern Han 
RH. Tomb of Wan Tu, Hopei: Ho Cuim-Kanc). % 7 & 88 (Province Archeological News). 
tl Fi] A> (Book Reviews). 
LOGY). 
6 led ids BR=+AW(—-AIE BW) (No.5, 1959) LHANREBSRRLHU LH 
nted at AY M2 Ke ME: 1h PIC Hy EMS BS (General Survey of the Work Done by the Archeo- 
opment logical Station at Hou Ma: CPAM, Suansi Province). PR Pa MH A BR iB bt BH 
Re au Se: & Ty Br PE BM BS Hh ([R (Excavations of a Neolithic Site at Pao-chi, Shensi: Tue Pao- 
‘iu Titi CHI ARCHAOLOGICAL TEAM, INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY, ACADEMIA SINICA). Fi mt 7\ 
ERVOIR RiP RR: BR RwMRAEAAB (Excavations of Some Six Dynasties Tombs at 
nces in Nanking: CPAM, NANKING). 2& }5] 5X DH #E GC > BR (Reconnaissance of the Ruined Town 
ys of Chiao-ho [ Yar-khoto], Tufian: Kuan-Min). BAF OT HBRRARDPRRHPRHAR 
echuan #& > £7 1A 4% (On the Meaning of Some Motifs found in the Stone Reliefs of the Tomb at 
& FE I-nan, Shantung Province: 'TstNG Cuao-yu). C#ERRABAN HK MS He LH 

Origin ffi 4] SH: 22M) HS (Some Problems of Ancient Pottery Making as seen from a Study of the 
Bs A: method of Modern Pottery Manufacture by the Kava People in Yunnan: Li YANG-SUNG). 
Han). Ob HE Se WE BE BY Re TN AL DE FE: HH (The Dating and Some Other Problems of the Paint- 

ed Brick Tomb at Téng Hsien, Honan Province: Liu Han). # Fi) # 4 (Book Reviews). 
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MB=jA-AW(—-PAILE BAH) (No.6,1959) ite SE 2 HH HA BS SK ak AA: 


& N. (Reconnaissance of the Neolithic Sites in Chang Pu County, Fukien Province: 'TsiNG 
Fan). AWS 18 3% 3 + BS Sl EE: 4 Xe KR (Some Bronzes Unearthed in Chao 
Uda League, Inner Mongolia: Li I-yv). fig K Th & hk -F TH SE WH BR: GF BA (Brief Report 
on the Excavations of Eastern Han Tombs at Ying Ch’éng Tzti, the City of Lii Shun and Ta 
Lien [Port Arthur and Dairen]: Hsti M1NG-KANG). Pa % FH 2B FE RK DK A Ab GE BY BE: 

Be PG 30% FHA AB (The Excavation of an Early Northern Dynasties Tomb at Ts’ ao 
Ch’ang P’o near Sian: CPAM, SHENs!I Province). MR B@RIUBHR: BRTRBRE 
# A & (Brief Report on the Excavations of Chin Dynasty Tombs at Lao Hu Shan, Nanking: 
CPAM, THE City oF NANKING). J& X 9 & @ if fi RM: BWR (Brief Report on the Ex- 
cavations of the Ta Ming Palace of T’ang Dynasty at Sian: Ma Té Cutn). PY +> FE 2K fe Bi 
6 5 RAS EE: C. B. GBA (Research Work on the Bronze Age in the 
Territories of U.S.S.R. in the Last 40 Years: S. V. Kissecev). 4% tH &) 88 (Archeological 
News). %F\ #74 (Book Reviews). 


MB=j+eowW(-tAANEHtH) (No.7, 1959) MWh Re RA Bw AS aS 
#: 4H WAXY EBA BS (The Neolithic Sites at Lanchou: CPAM, Kancsu PRovINcE). 
HMBARRHA > BHA’ RASA AA : HM AD ie (Reconnaissances of 
the Neolithic Sites along the Tributaries of the Wei River: THe Kancsu PRovINcIAL Museum). 
ZREODRAKER DARA BIREAR AA : BBS (Excavations of Neolithic Sites 
and Tombs at Chung Wei County, Ning Hsia Hui Autonomous Region: NiNG 'To-HSUEH). 
PY Jk oe AO Bh ie BT GE a AE: Oe Ck eC HT te BR (Reconnais- 
sance of the Neolithic Sites at Chang-chia-k’ou [ Kalgan]: CPAM, Hopet Province). J dt iX 
RRTFTRERHA > RAKRAHR: AAXWEBEAB (Excavations of 
the Eastern Chou and Western Han Tombs at Wu Chi Ku Ch’éng, Wu An County, Hopei: 
CPAM, Hope Province). FAH RRERAERPW RU: AMAXRHMRBEAB 
(Ancient Kiln Sites at Wu Chi Ku Ch’éng, Wu An County, Hopei: CPAM, Hope Province). 
Py AG RE AR: At 42H EBB AB (Reconnaissances at Chiang Wu 
Ch’éng, Tz’ Hsien, Hopei: CPAM, Hope Province). 2 HB RH GR (MW): REBRE 
Bf fF R (Excavations of Ting Ling—The Royal Tomb of Emperor Wan Li [ Continued}: 
THE ARCHAOLOGICAL TEAM, COMMISSION FOR THE EXCAVATION OF CH’ANG LING). 77 3 AY 
THAR 2C4t > BRR (Archeology of Chinghai Province: AN CutH-min). 4% 4 & % 
(Archeological News). 


@ B= + NIA (I BIL  H N A) (No.8, 1959) Jil Fe $e UL 28 Fe TG 2h We PN SE hk a 
# fi #R > 4 )I| BED ie (Reconnaissance of the Neolithic Sites along the Yangtze River in 
Eastern Sstii Ch’uan: Tue Sst Cu’vAN ProvinciaL Museum). [9 )|Il| @ R= wk kes 
Th a8 # 8 #R > PO )I| BM MH (Archeological Reconnaissance at the Site of the Yangtze 
River Gorges Reservoir in Ssti Ch’uan: Tue Sst Cu’van ProvinciaL Museum). [9 J\| #7 Nu 
7K RG a ht A HR: AMR (The Excavations at the Neolithic Site of 
Shui Kuan Yin, Hsin Fan County, Sstii Ch’uan: Tue Sst Cu’vaAN ProvinciaL Museum). 
Be #8 Fi Fe bk A HR: AM He (The Excavations at the Warring States 
Site of Ch’ing Yang Kung, Chengtu: THe Sst Cu’vaAN ProvinciaL Museum). bx #5 A A 
ily PG EAR MB BE > PY )I| ATE W HR (A Western Han Tomb of Wooden Construction at Féng 
Huang Shan, Chengtu: Tue Sst Cu’vAN Provincia, Museum). Jil KB wwRB EA 
KE 5 FH MR: PY )I| AD te (Brief Report on the Excavations of Ancient Tombs along the 
Mu Ma Shan Irrigation Canal: 'THe Sst Cu’vAN PRovINCIAL Museum). [4 JI| # wi #8 
ZAR BIR BE BHR: Bil Aw DH (Excavations of lis along the Tung Shan 
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| HE : Irrigation Canal: Tue Sst Cu’vuaN ProvinciaL MuszuM). EHRBAHLT APIS: 

SENG 5 HER (Notes on the Great Jade Belt Unearthed from the Tomb of Wang Chien: Fenc Han 
Chao Cu). Fi] # 4+ (Book Reviews). 

meee wo = + ILIA (—- LBL BILIA) (No.9,1959) HRALEARRRARKDAR 
apne Bis Ht > 496 (Improving the Quality of Our Work and Carrying out with 
if Seriousness the Guiding Principle of Conducting Scientific Research with Diligence and Thrift: 
yiodped Nw Cuao Hstx). RYARMRKABRMRMA: MHAXHEREAR 
Hs bad (A Ch’in Dynasty Tomb of Wood Construction at Tso Chia T’ang, Changsha: CPAM, Hunan 
ning Province). tli P45 BE REE AY RE EME: LL AH EM BAB (A Han Dynasty 
<A Se Tomb with Painted Walls at Tsao Yiian Ts’un, P’in Lu County: CPAM, SHANsI PROVINCE). 
he - PG Ae PG AD Bey AF ll SS BH ML: «EE He (Brief Report on the Excavation of a Sui 
“~ = Dynasty Tomb in the Western Suburbs of Sian: T’anc Cu1n-yvu). KER BMWS BA BB: 

ogica 


ii 420% EB BBAB (Two T’ang Dynasty Tombs at Chin Shéng Ts’un, Tai Yiian: 
CPAM, SHANsI PRovINCE). Pa 2% hk #4 4% HE AY fl) Bd $e WE «GR A (Pottery Making among 
+ ht 38 the T’ai People of Hst Shuang Pan Na #4 XX Sh #4, Yiinnan: Cuanc Cui). RB H Hw 
; A 2h We fh 30 16 WY DG ME TR RN : RGM (On the Distribution and Dating of the 





— Neolithic Cultures in the Coastal Regions of South-Eastern China: Lianc Cuao T’Ao). 
. L HE 7 }] 
SEUM). % 4 GH 8 (Archeological News). 
bie #2. 9 PY + Mh IU ILE H+ IM) (No. 10, 1959) +45 Heh AE BR: 
stun). (A Decade of Archeological Discoveries in China: Hsta Nal). +4 RWIRKBSEH 
pagel BRM: tRABSERRAA HAMS (Archeological Training at the Peking University 
I at A in Last Ten Years: 'THE FACULTY OF ARCHAOLOGY Division, DEPARTMENT OF HisTory, 
“a of Pexinc University). 1955-57 F#RHREBRRRMR: SHARP RRR 
opet: 


a (Brief Report on the Excavations at Féng Hsi near Sian [1955-1957]: Tue Fénc Hs1 
ala Arcumotocicat Tram, IOA). 1957 4 tif WG 4 5 ARs de He ABT te HC 1 


yINCE). % th & i (R (Brief Report on the Excavations at Han Tan, Hopei [1957]: Tue Han TaN 
ng Wu ArcH@oLocicaL TeaM). 1958 FRBGRTRRILBROHR: SHHRHBEEB 
ei B {i R (Excavations at Tung Kan Kou near Loyang: THe LoYANG ARCHOLOGICAL TEAM, 
nued J: IOA). KBERRRRBM: SHARHRRB RMR (Excavations of the Sui 
i He fH Dynasty Tomb of Chang Shéng at Anyang: THE ANYANG ARCH@OLOGICAL TEAM, IOA). 
5 Py At ER TT BE AY Be EE HH PR: WG 56% (Reconnaissance of a Sui Dynasty Celadon 
Kiln Site at Chai Pi Ts’un, Tzu Hsien, Hopei: Fenc Hsien Minc). HRERBES BH 
4 hk au: Ba i (Excavations of the Tang Palace Hsing Ch’ing Kung at Sian: Ma Tfé Cut). 
a ie aA ae Ba 7) Bit I BT AG ZS RN C16: HH MH (Some Comments on the Neolithic Cultures of 
K ie the Yellow River Valley: AN Coin Min). BRARRRRRMASEHRALHBATE 
: m fi: 4 HFS (Some Problems in the Archeology of Primitive Society of the Yellow River 
—— Valley: Summ Hsinc Panc). RE: F&F > BRE HB (On ‘shi’ FE: Yu SHENG Wu and 
il al XR CHEN SH1H Hull). RMEZHARREMBEM : Lh R (Notes on the Seal of the 
Site of King of Tien Recently Discovered at Ch’in-ning, Yunnan: WaNG CHUNG Suv). 1949—1959 
JSEUM). SEZABAA RCE) :- SHH HH AH SH (Archeological Books Published in China 
| antes in Last Ten Years [1]). 
cD eA FA 
at Féng + —- WC IL BIL H+ — WH) (No. 11, 1959) HMA RBREM BAS 
ar me ah bk da # ac: H A 4 te B® fe (Reconnaissance of Neolithic Sites at Kuo Chia Chuang and Mo 
long the Tsui Tzii, Wu Wei County, Kansu: 'THE KaNnsu Provincia, Museum). PX Pa 3 HR Bl F BE 
Ly 8 Br-RKRBAHPEBKMB: RAKEA ARARR (The Second Excavation at Liu 
ig Shan Tz Chén, Hua Hsien County, Shensi: THe Hua Hsten SquaD, THE YELLOW RIVER 
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RESERVOIRS ARCHAFOLOGICAL TEAM). PK PG HK Hi AMR: BAH AK 
# 3 i PR (Archeological Reconnaissance of the Wei Valley, Shensi: ‘THE Wet VALLEY 
ArcHoLocicaL TeaM, IOA). 1959 FRR BATR MIN MRA: RIA (In 
Quest of the Hsia Remains in Western Honan [ Summer, 1958]: Hsu Hsu-sHeénc). _ iffa 
HOR: i AY AREA ARS (Archeological Work in Fukien: CPAM, FUKIEN 
PROVINCE) RABBMLA RMA RRM : BBB (Notes on the Eastern Han 
Architectural Models Excavated in Hunan: Kao Cuin-ust). j 3 7\ IG % BS HM: 
ft (Names for Bricks from the Han through the Six Dynasties: TsiNG YuNG). 7% 1H & 1 
(Archeological News). #& F\ #4 (Book Reviews). 


# + & 3 KAOKU XUEBAO 
de OB OR it 


THE CHINESE JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY 


(Peking, Academy of Sciences) 


Bo FSH C-SI S H— IH) (No.1,1959) HRB =H BRIE MIR RS: 
AC 1k 20 HL ER (The Excavations of the Neolithic Sites at San Li Tien, 
Hsin Yang, Honan Province: THE ARCHOLOGICAL TEAM, BuREAU OF CULTURE, HONAN 
PROVINCE). SR UUMRREAMWERRABRNBIBARA: FRE > iE Mw 
(Reconnaissance of the Neolithic Sites in the Ning Chén Range Region and the Ch'in Huai 
Valley Near Nanking: Yrs Huan Cuanc and Cuanc Cuénc Hsianc). & yb #8 BM: WB 
G t€ % te ~=(The Ch’u Tombs of Changsha: Tue Provincia, Museum oF Hunan). 7 
BRRAWMWRARRRSA : WHAM XML tER (The Excavations of the Han 
Tombs at Pai Sha, Yii Hsien, Honan Province: THE ARCHZOLOGICAL ‘TEAM, BUREAU OF 
Cutture, Honan Province). WHR RPRRARRRE: RNA WH (The 
Excavations of the Han Tombs at P’ing Pa, Ch’ing-chen County, Kueichou Province: THE 
PROVINCIAL MusEUM OF KUEICHOU). 


2 6B— +S (—-tAI SF HM) (No.2,19599) BRKBBERKEAL MA Bit 
Wit: ARA BAER XBL fF MH (Microlithic Sites in the Left Banner of Barin, 
Chao Uda League: THe ARCHOLOGICAL TEAM, BUREAU OF CULTURE, INNER MONGOLIAN 
Autonomous REGION). #BWRRARIRARSA : SHMRHBERRER 
(Remains of the Walls of an Eastern Chou City at Chien Ping, Loyang: THE LoYANG 
ARCHZOLOGICAL TEAM, INSTITUTE OF ARCHOLOGY). 74 & PG XD RK BW Hk Bi R 
4] > FE & #8 (Excavations of an Architectural Site of the Han Dynasty near Sian: T’aNG 
Cun Yt) AR RRRAMRRRRRRRO: At Rw tem (Ex- 
cavations of Western Han Tombs at T’ieh Meng Chén, Hsin An County, Honan Province: 
THE ARCHOLOGICAL TEAM, BUREAU OF CULTURE, HONAN Province). --JLE ELBE 
MAR\PRARRRE : WMA Rit XY Le KR (Excavations of Small Han 
Tombs in Chien Hsi District, Loyang, 1955: THe ArcH#oLOGICAL TEAM, BUREAU OF 
CuLturE, HONAN PROVINCE). —-JLE LF BE AARIAARARBRRRRRS: 
Pl SA 20 16 HC YL ER (Excavations of the Northern Dynasties, Sui and T’ang Tombs 
in Chien Hsi District, Loyang, 1955: THe ARCH®OLOGICAL TEAM, BuREAU OF CULTURE, 
HonaN Province). [9 Jil 8B 4b 9 Oe St Hk AS A EB: (The Rock Tombs 
of the Southern and Northern Dynasties in Chao Hua County, Ssti Ch’uan Province: SHEN 
CHUNG CH’ANG). 
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e  — + Bit (— St BI FE HH = MW) (No. 3, 1959) Ba WS ch Be A AY A as A Rs 
ii 4% (Notes on the Bone Implements of Sinanthropus: Cu1a LAN-po). ‘1 ii tL) FF 25 1 ME 
4 SS eS iE: BR HR (The Neolithic Site at Ssti Pa T’an, Shan Tan County, Kansu: 
An CurH-MIN). WAH TAR ERG RS: AAR YMAREAB (The 
Neolithic Sites at Ta Ch’éng Shan, T’ang Shan, Hopei Province: CPAM, Hopet Province). 
i 7. i hk BY 30 1b A By : BE RA TC (Notes on the Neolithic Cultures of Ch’ing Kiang, Kiangsi: 
Yao Hui-yuan). §% PAERK REM EB: #4 (Notes on the Yu ting: Hsi 
CHUNG-SU). Jaq (5 JEE She 3 PA SE Hh A ES SH > Bt (A Byzantine Gold Coin 
Discovered from a Sui Dynasty Tomb near Sian: Hsia Nal). & ¥ ii & Bb Se Bil 
“> 74) BS A te fie (The Chin Dynasty, Southern Dynasties and Sui Dynasty Tombs at 
Changsha: THe HuNAN Provincia Museum). #f i th 7 BMH BMARMA: & iB 
(The Celadon Porcelain Kiln Sites of Yii Yao, Chekiang: Cu1n Tsu-M1nc). 


#2 + KA & & Fl K’AO-KU JEN-LEI HSUEH-K’AN*t 
RMA LMM ABABAKSaXRSRESZSHABSBSHR 
BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


(Taipei, National Taiwan University) 


S$r=>+MWAACKRABYA+ A4+— A ) (Nos. 13 and 14, Novemper 1959) # YH 
i {\ SS We: AS (The Royal Cemetery of the Yin Dynasty at Anyang: Kao 
Cut-Hsin). i HH ae 2 He AY BA 3016: BA iE BS (Nature and Culture in Asian 
Arid Belt: SuHmmapa Masao). MBM MARE RR: RAR» FRA» ERB. 
#§} @& (Introduction to ‘Report on the Investigation of the Tsou Language’: TUNG T’UNG-HO, 
Kuan TUNG-KUEI, WANG SUNG-HSING and CHENG Tsal-FA). $k MAH BHRBAA 
Bz We : BF ii (Somatological Studies on the Atayal Tribe in the Gaogan District, 
Taoyuan Prefecture, Taiwan: 'Tsat CHIN-SHYANG). 3 fi RU MKN BHRAZF SE 
PRR AV WERE > PRD FR» AA Ml » BRA<HE (Palmar Dermatoglyphics of the Atayal in 
Chin-shui Tsun, Miaoli Hsien, Taiwan: CHEN I-L1, HsteH Po-yuaN and CHEN CHIA-WANG). 
BE ME EE TRAV RFE: RLM A «(The Economic Life of the Paiwan: Tu Er-wet). 
38 #3 HE OS A ait EAR OG BAK BR C=) : BR TR » EE 3 A (Woodcarving of the Paiwan 
Group of Taiwan [Part III]: Cuen Cut-Lu and Tanc Mer-cuun). $f #8 Be HE HK HE AB 
tt #9 AE > RH (Family Structure of the Kabiyagan Paiwan: WANG SUNG-HSING). 
Hii ZS Br) 36 RE BY 2 A) > OBE AT HE > «BR BF RR (Pottery-making and Stone-boiling of the 
Vakon Ami: CHEN CuHI-LU). [al # im 20 PF (Book Reviews). BZBAARMBABE 
(News ). 


# + & % 2 KOKOGAKU ZASSHI* 
HAKRRAASESEA 
(Tokyo, The Archeological Society of Nippon) 


5 9 + Po 4 = FE CW MI = -+ PY 4E = A) (Vor. XLIV, No. 3, Fepruary 1959) rh Bi xt 
BA2OBRRICOWCO-4#: AWA (On the Origin of the Chinese-style Stupa 
Form: Yosuiro Harapa). MA XIC(LORANCKEOZHYMRERRMOMBicHt 
4 —#%% > {LR (On the Possibility that Vegetable Cultivation originated in the 
Middle Fomon Period Culture: Teruya Ezaka). MBRMLARRBEREA BARA: 
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ii le} BE 55 (A Report on the Yayoi Period Site at Kamikudo, Gunma Prefecture: Yosuio 
YaMazak!). 4& BMA AA BR ERs AF ZK (A Report on the Tumulus 
at Kokuma, Yamato-mura, Saga Prefecture: YUKIHARU KiNosuita). #\ #% EA 4 3 BH BS Hi 
an A He WAS += 4 BE: RE AS (Preliminary Report of the Excavation of 
the Site of Musashi-Kokubunji Temple in Tokyo: Kyosuke Yajima). fit? 7 x OBR 
4% JH ik: By F¢ Al (On the Ancient Ainu Pit-dwellings: Kazucuika Komal). % Be (R 
*% & & hs MR SE HK (The Preservation of Historic Remains and Archeology: RYOSAKU 
Fuyira). Se 8} BF 1 © A A: RMR X (Stone Implements from Nobeyama, Nagano 
Prefecture: Tatsuo Sato). PERI RARHLABABAR GR: MARE (Horn 
Articles in Shape of Human Figures from the Shell Mound at Numazu, Miyagi Prefecture: 
MasasukE Kusumoto). #§ # dt #BA 7 BRN Hi BS: WR A A 3 (Pottery vessels 
from Rokkasho-mura, Kamikita-gun, Aomori Prefecture: Kenji Narita). % Fi) #4 #¢ (Book 
Reviews ). 





PG + Po 4 PE CH A= + PE =A) (Vor. XLIV, No. 4, Marcu 1959) ik & MK 
BA URRCETSMEBRLOARCOMWT: HAEBKA> FARR > 
#L #4 (On the Stone Implements of the Non-Ceramic Culture at the Ebiyama Site in Gifu 
Prefecture: Kawat Kryoj1, YosHipa Hipetosut, and KOmura Hirosui). 4 JI| % BB & BB 
HEE DERM BR Rs HABWR (A Preliminary Report of the Excavation of the 
Sanami Site, Notojima Town, Kashima County, Ishikawa Prefecture: HasHiImoTo SUMIO). 
BBR +RSeB,. BULURBR: BHAM > WMBRB (The Todogawa, 
Jubeizawa and Katsuyamadate Sites in Hokkaido: Matsuzaki Iwao and WATANABE 
KaNENOBU). FRRREMBRATFMAUAAORM: FHHR—-B. HE 
(The Excavation of the Hakusan Kofun { Tumulus ], Abiko Town, Higashi-Katsushika County, 
Chiba Prefecture: YOSHIDA SHOICHIRO and Amakasu KEN). %@/)!| BO 7 fK 
BHERAROBR : KER (Investigation of the Tokugawa Mausoleum—Excavation 
of VIth Shogunate Ienobu’s Grave: Yajima Kyosuke). 4 4 @%(—-) : RMR 
(Miscellaneous Writings on the Archeology [I]: Fujrra RyosaKu). # fi ®& #6 fi 7H HT 
RARwHLORRMB : KMABA (Implements of Bone, Antler and Tusk from the 
Kashikodokoro Shell Mound, Noshiro City, Akita Prefecture: OWaku SHiNPE!). 3 # (News). 





SU+ESR—-RHCBM=]+ BRA) (Vor. XLV, No. 1, June 1959) RFRAR 
Te RAROBA: KM » MH EB (Investigation of the Tumulus at Yoroi- 
suka, Susaka, Nagano: MiTtsuKAzU NAGAMINE and MAsAMICHI Kame!). dt fa & i & be 
(CeO 6 BERR : RR (A Site of the Yayoi Period on Nagamine Hills in Nor- 
thern Nagano: TAKESHI KirIHARA). % %& O RS Hh SO BR — 015 & Bk 
h : 2328 (The Post-war Development of Korean Archeology—Early Metal Culture: 
Luee CHIN Hyt). MBA eI tM ERRODK: LRM (Maga-tama Beads 
found in the Neighbourhoods of the Places of Discovery of Détaku [bell-shaped bronzes] and 
Déken [bronze swords]: Hirokazu Sano). KALABRRKAEMRORM: BUH 
(Newly Found Examples of Large Nephrite Bead and Pottery Semi-circular Bead: Suiro 
Sawa). # Fi] 44> (Book Review). 


BU+RSBB—RCRM=H+ BIH ) (Vor. XLV, No. 2, SepremBer 1959) [ei #5 (E 
ZOBBRCOWC: KRATAMB (The Restoration of Primitive Dwelling Houses: 
Hirotar6 Ora). HE MRWRORY NEB BOMB RRRO-: BHT 





(‘Hoshi-goya’ in the Area East of Lake Biwa—one of the types of primitive Japanese architec- 
ture: Hironosu IsHIno). A RA AWS: BARE» = ERS (The Ruins of a 
Buddhist Temple at Shiizan, Tamba Province: Mosaku IsHipa and TosHiyuk1 MIyake). 
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OSHIO =—Y¢@RROLBCOW tC : HAAR (The Earthenware Pieces from Futatsukama 
mulus Site: GoRO Nakamura). f@ Ax J Pel i BB LL PGA 7 OCH) Es Oe 
B ii mh » Se AA RR (An Urn of Fomon Type Pottery for a Child Excavated at Nunoda, 
ton of Yamanishi-mura, Aso-gun, Kumamoto-ken: SuHiGETAKA OTOMASU and YOSHIHIRO SAKATA). 
eK | FA fi Sa IC Hi tt AHO BMH > BHA (A New Example of the Picture of a Boat 
BE LR on a Haniwa Cylinder: Cuoxu Katapa). % FIO—-BA: KRW (A New Ex- 
ouend ample of Sword with ‘Fern-frond’ Shaped Pommel: Waxk6 ANazaAWa). % BY fi O FER 
agano 1k HE HE Hy TR WR A FE) 28 ee Ay Le BF > ARAB (A Cremation Tomb of Rouna- 
‘Horn mound Type from the Muromachi Period—at Ueno, Ogose-machi, Irima-gun, Saitama-ken: 
c ne I Hacuir6 Daico). ## (Book Review). t # (News). 
vessels | 
(Book | SU+RBB=R(MM=+ B4+—A) (Vor. XLV, No. 3, Decemper 1959) FM 
Bl > & A) © RR: HEA EA (The ‘Wa no Na no Kuni’ & %& & [1]: Toytn Kayamoro). 
— WARAM ICM Rt SB MIC OW Cc : HM BM (On the Moats around Keyhole- 
~~ shaped Tumuli: SuicEaKt Umesawa). #9 fA if M78 AH: BI BIR (The Tumulus at 
% » Suzukinuma, Tsunoda-shi: Tart Summa). RKB > WKH EZ OBRB(M) —B 
1 Gifu a] ERE RB AO MF : HR (The Post-war Development of Korean Archeology— 
Ee BB Tombs with Wall-paintings of the Koguryo Dynasty: Luge Cutn Hye). & 4B &7E 
of the it % : /\\ AB & KE (Relics from Keika-en, Shimabara Peninsula: Fuy1o Opa). 3 i 
JMIO). Rete hLAaseatagicowc : PHMHK (Stone Bracelets from the 
_— Tumulus at Fujikamibara, Iwata-shi, Shizuoka-ken: Kazuo Hirano). # 4 (Book Reviews ). 
ANABE 
A fe 
ounty, “tie 
ae ee ee 2. 
vation LI-SHIH YU-YEN YEN-CHIU SO TSI-K’ANt 
ja MM Ae ch OWE FE Be 
age BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND PHILOLOGY, ACADEMIA SINICA 
Jews). (Taiwan, Taipei) 
oe S=+ALMCRBMM+ A+ A) (Vor. XXX, Part I, Ocroper 1959) BR BA 
Verei- Ot FE Pr BAL =H + HARB (Thirtieth Anniversary Volume of the Bulletin of the 
i BR Institute of History and Philology). } 3%¢ In Chinese: ##U/A MRE NM HS HM: EH 
| Nor- (Eight Types of Hairpins and the Evolution of their Decorative Patterns: Li Cut). 3 ¥ i} 
ar fk >: AUR (Textual Criticism of Mo-tzi 3 -f—-: WANG SHU-MIN). 7\ 4 2 Sa ch Bi 
dture: % BU 3c 4k: A Hikn (Six Types of Stone Celts and the Prehistoric Culture of China: Sum 
Beads Cuanc-ju). 2 HAS BWA i : 4H (Tonal Distribution of the Dialects in Yiinnan: 
] and YANG SHIH-FENG). /] $ & # AY HM: fH BB (The Evolution of the Meaning of the 
Pg fae Word ‘Ho’: Cui Wan-t1). 7 #€ TE 46 fl) (1723-35) WAKE: SHAR > ERB (The 
SHIRO Prices of Rice of China during the Yung Cheng Period [1723-1735] of the Ch’ing Dynasty: 
CuuaN HAN-SHENG and WaNG YEH-CHIEN). #RKABPKRANMRUERFRRERR Bie 
(—) : BR & (Emending Notes on the ‘Lieh-kuo Chueh-hsing Piao’ and ‘Ts’un-mieh Piao’ 5\\ 
he 1 Bd # RE Re FF BH Rin the ‘Ch’un-ch’iu Ta-shih Piao’ # #K K FR, Supplement I: Cu’EN Pan). 
louses : ASB: KMHK (‘Nephew and Uncle’ States—An Interpretation: Rury Y1H-FU). 
HE a hea BBR : 496 (Dating the Neolithic Cultures in China: CHANG 
chitec- KUANG-CHIH). /& XE % fi BB : 4 BR (Annotations on Documents of the Han Dynasty on 
s ofa Wooden Slips from Edsin Gol: Lao Kan). In English 3 3¢: The Tones of the Tai Dialect 
YAKE). of Songkhla: Evctnir J. A. HENDERSON. 
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Kk HX Pt R FI 
MIN-TSU HSUEH YEN-CHIU SO TSI-K’AN*t 
M Jk th sk WE IE BE 


BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF ETHNOLOGY 


(Taipet, The Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica) 


+ CR BY + VE HB) (No. 7, Sprinc 1959) 1h 22 In Chinese: He 3% HK AY 42 
tt Sf SE Bd 8 ATT TS AH: APRN M (Patri-Lineage and Bilateral Corporate Group of the 
Yami: Hwel-Lin Wel). 32 RA RR Cb REM: HHH (A Working Hypothesis 

for the Early Cultural History of South China: Kwanc-cutH CHANG). ‘} EG fi MB AY HH: 
8% Hi HE (Origin of the Ancestral Temple in China: SHUN-SHENG LiNG). In English 3€ 2% : 
Three Genealogical Stories from Botel Tobago: INEZ DE BEAUCLAIR ( [ij i HE 5G RE AS = TA (it 
Ae BY i: fl be BA) © 


S/H CR BS + EK #) (No. 8, Autumn 1959) ch 3¢ In Chinese: rh BG 7H f% ih = 
Ba 6S BS te BS St FE > Be RL (Ancestral Tablet and Genital Symbolism in Ancient China: 
SHUN-SHENG LING). ‘fh BQ @il tt SR HT A RPE: SRG (The Chinese Crea- 
tion Myths—A Study in Method: Kwanc-cutH CHANG). BRU RFR BRB: 
= $i SES (Translation and Annotation of ‘The Festival of Prolonging One’s Life’, A Mo-So 
Sacred Book: LiN-TSAN Li). [4 #% HE 26 KE FS HE A —- FI: Bl RE (Burial Rites on Botel 
Tobago Island: PiN-HstuNG Liv). In English 3% 3¢: Display of Wealth, Gift Exchange and 
Food Distribution on Botel Tobago: INEz DE BEAUCLAIR (MMHRBRRNM BRA ARBYM 
RMMMAAA : HFM) 


Ye mS SHIGAKU-ZASSHI* 
RARRASB XSeRAkBe 


HIsTORICAL JOURNAL OF JAPAN 


(Tokyo University, Faculty of Letters: Historical Society of Japan) 


BAT RBH RCRMH +S e— FA) (Vor. LXVIII, No. 1, January 1959) K ¥ 
PFRBOVAL RABTORMW: GH # (Changes in the Dazaifu K ¥ IF Institution 
pal the Establishment of the Chinzei-bugyé6 $74 477: S. IsHm). FRM OK H 
KR— 8H - FSH AH OBA: th A fl & (Economic Policy in the Early Years of 
Meiji 8§ }& — The Role of the Trade [tsush6 3% 7% ] and Exchange [Kawase £3 #% ] Companies: 
N. » teat LRRD GMER ANMSMte At Ut: SRR (A Table 
of Chieh Chén & $# in the Period of Wu-tai % f% and early Sung 4 — taking 'T’ung Chou 
fa] MN as an example of Chieh Chén: M. Kurtwara). #RREBARS: RRR 
(A Report on the Survey of the Materials concerning the Clan Han Administration). it i? 
& Hs (Reviews). BRIBE (News). 





at 


VMeA-—#CBA=+ BEA) (Vor. LXVIII, No. 2, Fesruary 1959) = & 
ARE ~-— BERLE Hi—: K 4 ZW (From ‘San huang wen’ = & 2% 
g shen ee iA #4 4 — The Development of the Sutras in Taoism: N. Onvcut). 
Hx HA (The Development 
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of the Silk-reeling Industry and the Function of the Raw Silk Exchanges, Ito-Kaisho # #& Fit : 
A. YosHinaca). BH A ch tt RM RFE O Hi) > Mh HH (Some Tendencies in the 
Studies of the Japanese Vikings in the Middle Ages: T.'TANaKa). 4t # & #41 4> (Reviews). 


BAS te 5 = i CHM = + = A) (Vor. LXVIII, No. 3, Marcu 1959) vy 3 vy © 
Adlicttoe742-vicMto-BRw: AMX (A Study of Timema in 
Solon’s Constitution: S. Kryonaca). EL&@&RPRRBAMR: TWARS= (A Brie 
Account on the Census Register in Shéso-in if. ff Be : R. Takeucni). HK 3 REO KR 
ce CREED OMA OWT : PME (On Sdshd HK tk of Tédaiji’s HK F 
extract from the Biography of Daishokukan X #& vs [K. Fujiwara]: G. Hiraoka). 7 ) 2 
b7 +> FAVCYMR(AFAYYRADKESMRORAMAYA 1645-1736 F |]: KK 
%# F (‘The Dutch East India Company’s Trade in Japanese Copper, 1645-1736’ by Y. 
Nagazumi: K. GLAMANN). #t # & 3 7 (Reviews). 


A +N te HPS HE CH A = +- Pa 4E PY A) (Vor. LXVIII, No.4, Aprit 1959) KAO 
Fico -t: MB fii F (On the K’o-hu & F inthe Sung # Period: S. YANaGpa). — /\ 
tha BP 4 ¥ VU AZORBMB—VsBOoOZ TE AVF VUMB) &L CORR: 
XA we WB HS (Market Structure of England in the first half of the 18th Century— Bewdley 
Price’ and its Meaning: A. Oxécnt). RO BR - WRICOW CTC : BEM (On the 
House- and Land-Tax in Sung #%: Y. Kusano). tthWicsdosmERBow 
1 — FPN FARA KARO A: BA — 2 (The Actual State of the Landlord 
Management in the Middle of the Modern Ages—The Case of the Yoda’s { (1, Shimo-ijiri 
Village F # HUM, District of Kai 2 : J. Fuyrmura). 


RANT te HS HE CW A= + Pa EH A) (Vor. LXVIII, No. 5, May 1959) 1958 42 © 
iE RR [=] GA + A (Historical Studies in Japan, 1958). AAR (Japanese 
History). i @ & (Eastern History). (a 7% (Western History). 





pope 


F4 YICRUOSZHREAABBCRKRULHRORMWE: FRA (Entstehung und 
Geschichte der Dorfgemeinde in Sudwestdeutschland: S.116), 47¥-FY +> Te) YH 
& XH: Mi (The ‘Fardine, Matheson and Company’ Papers: S. YoKoYAMA). it # 
& St (Reviews). BB IB (News). 


RN A He HB te HE CHB MM = + PY 4E-G A) (Vor. LXVIII, No. 7, Jury 1959) ++ + A 
Hitt YF FY FCROSAAOHBELKRORMMB(1) : MOA (Public 
Money and the Evolution of English Banking, 1660-1750 [I]: Y. Sexicucni). % + Be 
OMBMeS<~¢ 6—-Rin : WH B (Toward Understanding of the Idea of Me Tzu 
“sf: Y. Ocura) KAP+t+RFDMSARRCOMtC: HERR (Kofukuji- 
Temple’s Land Register of the 15th year of Tempy6 K 4: T. Torao). B77 v AH tt 
itty -v—-ALGFRORR—VAN7+- Tv FA COMOHReEDLO 
Ct: 2 #AX (Review of the Recent Works on Toulouse, a Medieval City of Southern 
France: M. Watanabe). ft iP & ir (Reviews). BRIBE (News). 


Re KN te HE CH A = + PY 4E 7. A) (Vor. LXVIII, No. 8, Aucust 1959) 3 7 v 
1AVYRUCHEOZRURMBBOMEB—K-vV-S1ARORRe He 
L. ct: # BAX (The Ownership of the Laureion Mines—A Treatise on the Poletai-inscrip- 
tions: S. 176), BRICK AFRMAROV KR —TFRLMBAOMHRe boric: J 
FE %@ £@ (The Progress of Shugo *f %#& Territorial Sovereignty over Echigo i& 4 Province: 
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T. Haga). +e: Ati v7 Fv FERU SA OME L KR ORE (ID: 
BA CI fal tk (Public Money and the Evolution of English Banking, 1660-1750 [II]: Y. 
SEKIGUCHI). «© ’ | > E-¥Y-+ AWA 7 @bHMO MBI Liber Niger CRHEGCZHE 
Ki Ov. Cc : A HT (In England Medieval Peasants in ‘Liber Niger’ of St. Peter- 
borough Abbey: S. Fujita). Ht & Fp (Reviews). BRIBE (News). 


BAN + te Hs TL HE CHR AM = + PY te JL A) (Voi. LXVIII, No. 9, SEPTEMBER 1959) ft af 
PAH AR RI = He )R RAW ORR RE —tttigic ed o> mR 
ES BARS RM ICT RB SS (The Economic Situation of the Independent 
Small Farmer: J. Sasaki). # >’ =Y 2A} OM HM Rie > HH H-- (On Saint- 
Just’s ‘Institutions Republicaines’: S. Yosuwa). i #4 #1 Hi %& : Hy BX (An Observation on 
the Tsu fi and Chiao 4 under the Southern Dynasty in China: N. Koca). { Ml MBH 
i: FA ch #8 (Selected Ninnaji {= #1 = Documents: M.'Tanaka). ) Y ¥ -- ROEM: 
Pa AT Fi — (Recent Works of Professor Ritter: 'T. NisHimura). #t # & #4 4 (Reviews). 


HK A te HB + HE CH A = + PY 4E-+ A) (Vor. LXVIII, No. 10, Ocroser 1959) +- /\ 
Hem RWBC BISA HvMmAS BR (Ra‘iyat) COW: & BK (On the 
Peasantry in Bengal at the End of the 18th Century: M. 'TAKAHATAKE). #4 #K BG A I HE 
CBOSMAKRICOW CTC: BH RE (On the Upper Peasantry * FH ¥ in the Manor 
of Tara X 8 , Wakasa #% ¥& Province: Y. AMINO) EAUARHFCBIESDABLY 
TA: XM 4 (The DA and TA in the Documents of Pylos: H. Outa). # % @ # PR: 
Fl 6G = VE K (Fragments of the Y6rs-Ritsu #% % @ Criminal Code: M. Rix6). #H A & 
Sy (Reviews). 


BH A te FB A HEC A = + PY E+ — A) (Vor. LXVIII, No. 11, Novemser 1959) 
wi KL Hh ER A—HBROBA: F HEB (Local Enterprise and Investments 
by Landowners—As exemplified in Niigata-ken # i #&: S. Moria). KH MIC BU SD 
ARF BO RR & Ht A): AA UE fed BS (How did Sorai Ogiu ¥ 4: 7. @& understand and criticize 
Chu Hsi’s theory A -— 4?: S. Tanara). [> ~](OEMA) mi #ORRHB: EBS— 
(Recent Discussions on the Byzantine Theme-System [OEMA]: K. Watanabe). fit # & #4 JP 
(Reviews). BRIBE (News). 


BAT te 5 ECW = + E+ = A) (Vor. LXVIII, No. 12, Decemser 1959) 
im HEE Bk: EAHA — (A Study of the Lu-lung Fan-Chén mt ff % S%: S. Marsur). 
2H RAR BicseoshkiBeBRh—F4TROBS: JiR (Political 
Ideology in the Formative Period of the Muromachi # J Shégunate as exemplified by Ryéshun 
Imagawa 4 JI| J #: S. Kawazoz). #B—-4Y¥I-WMRKROA VF OGBEROKE 
(© 2st : 48 HH (Of Labour Conditions in Paris on the Eve of the First International: 
A. SuipaTa). Ht A & MS (Reviews). BRIBE (News). 





K we # S TA-LU TSA-CHIHt 
See itxrK & KH it 


THE CONTINENT 
(Taiwan, Taipei) 


B+ BAH ( RB+/E—-A+HB ) (Vor. XVIII, No. 1, January 15, 1959) sL@# 
Me: Bre MAT RENMMHES : BBY RAARACEMY MRK : 
ARGH BI B-ArvAli RFRe MRM CL)  RirRe DFRCRPMMkH 
Fe: RACH Oo AATEC | SRA RT: HEGRE 
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S4+/\88—3i (RBG+/4F-A=+—-8) (Vor. XVIII, No. 2, January 31, 1959) 
BFBHh  BIFSHRAMH (L) : MBH WAM: HEMe TKHRABRRT 
SZRscK (Lk) : SRB ERAS: Joun Evor Boopin 4° H—-RRo FER 
(FF) : SimRe pRyeee ARR —RUARAMB ARE: ARRe SANCAR: 
CRRe AFT SEFAREGRSDRED J > BBS eo 


S47 OB=I (RBM+/44F— A+B) (Vor. XVIII, No. 3, Fesruary 15, 1959) 
FER > PRB=WR > FMR RAW PRAMS BRAAR IHS > RRB MR HK 
iimSG |: Mo 2PrRBh BIFSRRAHT CT) > MRA TNRRARRTACH 
wc (rh) : SRB eo BKR: He AFA CHRIRAMMM > BBS 


S448 ( RBP+/4F=A—B ) (Vor. XVIII, No. 4, Marcu 1, 1959) st (bia sadt 
B: HEB o CHIU Rie: SHR LHR ARS : Ho RAMA 
BRE (Lb) : GH THRAMRTASMTH (CT) >: SBHo RANMA : EK 
fic PSS—BMR RAMEE : RAG AKC MSI: KR RIK: eRe 


SSPE ( RBPY+/4E=A+5.8 ) (Vor. XVIII, No. 5, Marcu 15, 1959) ®éc{AR 
ASB HSA |: BBR] «=6RRS ARITA: RRP |= | RE RRB IRE: EIA 
So MRE RARMH: EK o WAMKSLERMBATORE : Rte RAK 
BARRE (th) : hme KAMAN: BRL M——MBMTASH LAS: 
ARG WR——-ORRLAEATSURA : BRA CMRELRRBH—H : Ro 


BBR (RBMY+/4F=A=+—-8 ) (Vor. XVII, No. 6, Marcu 31, 1959) sat 
WATE () : A AMR RRLNTE : HT BURIAL IE 
SL: AME © MENA CL): ERR RES CF) : Gta o 
FAA SR VERA + AAR © BYARMEIRT YT MEAG ( HYTRIARD] ) + EARRE o 


SSC (REVI+/VEPA+HA ) (VoL. XVIII, No. 7, Aprit 15,1959) se geeaet 
EEK (Lb): Be MBAS IS RI: REM RABE M 
(—): ERMe REMEWEBEE (hh) : HRs MANES MS (CF) : 
ERS o PRR: HBA HPKM BEE : RHIC © 


SSSR ( RBY+/ 44GB K=+8 ) (Vor. XVIII, No. 8, Aprit 30,1959) fH 
Til: h-#o BANKERS: HMA Race BKK CT) >: BRMe 
ROWENMES ES CT) > BHR RAVE (—)  - ERM AMR: tke 
whZ | GS | BRR : RAM eo 


SSR (RBS+/A+HA ) (Vor. XVII, No. 9, May 15, 1959) KB#zZz 
PRR | eS IA: BRS SMe 8 | RR] HAS CL): BRO 
fe? PBR SBA: HAs BMRRMR: Re RAVREEMB( SH): 
wH°e REABRRGRER : Pike RPK Ae RM : BB o 


St /SS+3 ( RE+/4ERAUH—-B ) (Vor. XVIII, No. 10, May 31, 1959) #¥i@ ED hi) 
BARAT Aa > EAE o | APSA Sed : Ms MARTA Cb) Ae BRB 
PE Ta Ali AST RS CE): Rv «| RP | ABS CE) > pao 
Bee o MRED MMR: ARH o MPA T MRSS | PI : BERR © 


B+ BE+—i ( RBP+/VEAA+E8 ) (Vor. XVIII, No. 11, June 15, 1959) [ AF 
ae I|PR CL) RRA PRCBHMHRHKE: Hee ATMRASH A: SRK 
SEBRAHMMARBTRAMS (hb) AER MARIE CT): HAs BARR 
Maas: FRB BHT AA] : RBRe 
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BSS +—3 (RAMS+/VEAA=+H ) (Vor. XVIII, No. 12, June 30, 1959) BARS 
SHB SCAIION : Hie [Wee IPR CT) s memee [Im HI TR 
Pm) Che Paes Te J CRS TB) TH IAM: RAE © SAAR MRA 
ARB: bcktso im —- lS FRRA PM BRR LAS: HL RRB RAMA 
TREAMWS CF) : RE RRTMRANAREE: BRR BAM: Mine HF 
[SPieobe le: RB MSESFALMRMEAEUBLA: HBS ERHERLKH 
( EST GRA) : ZERERE © 


PANES IH CRB +) VEGA+TAB ) (Vor. XIX, No. 1, Juty 16, 1959) we: KAIREX 
REF > GPR © PERRET MMS): RAS RE © Nr Sr LAST > RHA © 
EWA SA BARRE: tM =m TI OT Sh I ae EARL AT CE) : 
Rao PAR RMA RAI : AE o it~ a I (—) > 
fee FF MSA Hi: dhs o 


Bh gam ( RB+/V4Et A=+-—-8 ) (Vor. XIX, No. 2, Jury 31, 1959) Aiitt: 
Seo OC » BRARSRI © ARMSLI : HRS Re PTT RACAL AM CE) > ERG eo Fe 
ie: Moke MHP FI Sl BRS ORRCA CE) : te BRS Me 
APA HE : Bo RR Hp BASE ERA C—-) : PE o FEO 
# | BAH (2—) : EXE 


BTILSBR=aM ( RBA x £4 ) (VoL. XIX, No. 3, Aucust 15, 1959) Ee FE RE AY 
ABR: GE Ml RBASA RS SOAR PICS | 3 RF . _Sitike F 
PERZ MH (CE) : IAs "ii RW BLT GEE | CE) : tesehe se COS 
RRA CF) > ERs e AMR RAT Ae ee : eR ° © bfSeR—rp fe 
oF MEERA) > RH e MBSTRAl RADE MH: Bese 


5 I Jute RPA ( RBP+/4E/\A=+—8 ) (Vor. XIX, No. 4, Aucust 31, 1959) 38%; : 
Stalk © St PS A A [ARRMALHE : aR o |B AS Li zkM@H CL) : HEH 
ae BT atk: GEER o FRERZHARTSR CF) - Hse MMMM MBER I CF): 
heehee JERR RERAER: RAB WR—-bRPeRBSELRRY C=) : et 
So PimPIL'S wel ( MHA H SPU) : MRAM o HH: HRe 


B+ILB HHI ( REY+/44ILNH+3.8 ) (Vor. XIX, No. 5, SEPTEMBER 15, 1959) ALG 
FOP XRBRRE BRK: Bo MATE HTH : Ro MERE I: PtisPRe AALS 
MAS : RMA MAN lKwMe CT) : He FACHM: BEA We—_-bRee 
SEHR CPU) > EB o HRKARAILICALEB GRE : RAH © 


BRB BAW (REMY+/4EILA=+H8 ) (Vor. XIX, No. 6, SepTemBeER 30, 1959) BG 
CAT AR AI EEHS > KRBAS > FRM NHBMAA Heme HORA SESH 
Ma eee ARBSAHMES: Bile CHMURtSelFeRATHAACEL) : Ei 
la BARERRZRK : BE ° its—PREee BERR CH) : RRO 

SAK : ERR © 


SIHSBSesA ( RBPY+/VE+H+H48 ) (Vor. XIX, No. 7, Octoper 15, 1959) Aye i 
KAD: ARE HAAKRRRKREBR: AB Bae kL) KTLe BK 
i: Re CRUE SHCHRRATHMA CT) : See BRA ARR LAH 
f.: $3nthe PekR—cp BERRA CAN): MEH §=6RAPR AB SE BRA TOK 
PRE | : RF Me 








SHEA ( RBY+/4E+H=+—8 ) (Vor. XIX, No. 8, Octoper 31, 1959) SS : 
FRR KHSHRNRELZECHH (LL): HRY REILBPLMERAHRAZY 
SB: Bee BARB CP) - APL HERP RHRG: RAH RMA 
Sk: Re INSR— DBRS MEHRRA (+): He SKMABAME(C—): 
EtKke MERA R/V AR : BK 
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SISA ( RBG+/4E+—-A+28 ) (Vor. XIX, No. 9, Novemser 15, 1959) 3% 
(Rl: BBS HRASHRRRE( BRTIBSB: RRR BSS eA Mot 
FE: SRR PAM CHMRHR (EL) >: RMR KHSHEKREREBSCHACF) : 
4138 Z © 


PATNBB TA ( RBY4/4E+—-K=+8 ) (Vor. XIX, No. 10, Novemper 30, 1959) i 
LSM AKSHS SRA RERHMY BMRA: Hiie HEBER SEZAHSR 
ZHB CE): FRR Rl 77—SK) (ELE) RFR FBEHUMRS : MRA 
ie RARER RRA CMRPR OF) > WMRe PRCA AZCILASMOL : Hb 
ic EDEMA (—) : EKBo 


BtILee+— Ih ( RBP+/4E+—5+28 ) (Vor. XIX, No. 11, Decemper 15, 1959) 
(ER ART MAA: SSB eo scLBARA : BPR BERR: io HE 
BEBRASHEZASRZHR (hh): FRR BRITT Sh) CF) : RFR 
ASBLABRIIG: BHEMe [RARE RR: oe MMB: HS 
Heo ASEAN > SPEDE e 





PHSB S+—oI ( RBY+/4E+—A=+-—-8 ) (Vor. XIX, No. 12, Decemper 31, 1959) 
BIT AFR RIS: RRR MiRLAHSRHBR MY Zo BKRAK 
ie > EIR MHASH: BAe TAKMMRACMAKKEREH: RAK MABE 
RESSEZESRZHR CT): FRR HPRARRROMMRACMR: EeMe HE 
REBABB/\VAR (=): Bdt#o AKMRBAMB(—) : Ete 


wR AF & TOHOGAKU* 
RRRDS 
EASTERN STUDIES 

(Tokyo, The Institute of Eastern Culture) 


BN BCR MH+ SAA) (No. 18, June 1959) HFC BO SHO BM—*# 
BRL SBERL ORE: R=|H=—HB (The Concept of Nature in Chuang-tzu—The 
Origins of the Yang-shéng Theory # 4: is and Epicureanism: M. Mori). 4 t% 0 i & 
mlCOW CT: BRA (On the Thoughts of Hsiin Yiieh 4 t%: T. Himara). 1 & 
% > K til @ BH (On the Biography of Pao Ching tii #1: N. Orucui). % #) © %&—t O 
iid s & 30 BAY BRM: ly jll BR (The Song of Ch’ih-lé %& #4 % — Chinese Translation of 
Turkic Folk Songs and Their Influence on Chinese Poetry: T. Ocawa). HAOB*S & 
iO Bin : Bi tic (The Japanese Code of Posts '& tt 4 and the T’ang Code of 
Ranks '& fa 4% : I. Miyazaki). HAC OW tC : BRB (On the Biography of Kao 
Li-shih % Jj] + : P’enc Ts@-cuov). WHHORBA COW C—Vv vr ICBO S4 
APAM OAM: HM RRB (Concerning Su-chi-tan # & Ft} — The Birth of the 
Islamic Cities in Java: S. Nacaoxa). i fi 4 ¥* BB : BRR (On the Tso-liang-t’ing 
é ¥t WE during the Ch’ing Dynasty: A. Hosu1). BB & FRE IC OVW C— + oH 4H 
i 3 O— Hh: HAAR (On Feng-huang @ & and Fei-lien F< H — A Problem Con- 
cerning the Mother Language of Chinese and Thai: A. T6D6). BARDBHABWEAC+ 
J\) : & BH & Z Bh (Notes on Oriental Studies in Foreign Countries { XVIII]: M. Isutwa). 
Books and Articles on Oriental Subjects Published in Fapan during 1958. 
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3+ CR M=+ GB +— 4A) (No. 19, Novemper 1959) # AMR ROBE ICO 
Ct: [HAWN BH (The Relations of Different Editions of T’ai-tsu Shih-lu X if ® & of 
Ch’ing i Dynasty: T. Mitamura). PRARORBICHEOSARKRCOMWtT: SH 
# Z (Onthe Shen i &% XK [Or a Long Robe] in the Mourning in Ancient China: T.Tantpa). 
WROMMNHRiCMt4=-—=ORMB: KB BX BW (Some Countermeasures Taken 
by Ch’ien-Han {ij % toward Hsiung-nu %: K. Yonepa). @RRBLMREH: 

Ft | 3 W (On the Relation of the Hui-yiian’s Order ** 3% & Hh to the National Powers: Y. 
MouraKaM!). PRICK SHASEO-M: HABB (An Essay on Some Aspect 
of Receiving of Buddhism in China: K. Suzuki). KHMAKBICM TS — FAR— 
WRICARLRRLOMMICOWT : MME IL (A View concerning the Local 
Administration in the Sung % Dynasty: Y. Fuxuzawa). FeROFTRLARS: Hi 
ies #5 BE (Li Yiian-hao % 3c R of Hsi Hsia ¥§ SB and the Order to Shave off the Hair: S. 
Oxazak!). HR ORRS O-f: HWS wf (Healthy Atmosphere Felt in the 
Dramas of Yiian 3 ti: T. Yosuipa). BRAKBORBRO WF: WER (The Germ 
of Yiian Hung-tao’s $ %& 38 Theory of Shing-ling #: & #: T. Martsusuita). £& ij iC # 
CSEBCRFEORRBRA—RIKRe HHL: LHBOB (On Sin- 
Japanese Trade in 1711, Stress Laid on Volume of Dealings between Both Countries: 'T. 
YaMAWAK!). #HAHRABSARABAEBAC+IL) : AHKABM (Notes on Oriental Studies in 
Foreign Countries [XIX]: M. IsHwwa), M@##@OURRICNH + 4 RBO tt H—KE 
i OD BT BE O MFP: At IIA Bl (Dignaga’s Criticism on Vadanidhi’s Theory of Hetvabhasa: 
H. Kitagawa). KB ARBMBMBEABVLRABA: KRREA » WF Bw wR (List 
of Microfilmed Copies of Chinese Presented to Japan by the Courtesy of the Library of Congress 
of U.S.A.: J. Hacrwara and S. Mano). Books and Articles on Oriental Subjects Published in 
Japan during Fuly-December 1959. 


wk A & # THE TOHO GAKUHO 


HAR BABAXBRSH FR PH 
JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


(Kyoto, Kyoto University, The Research Institute for Humanistic Studies ) 


Bo +h BM=+GBH= 4) (No. 29,Marcn1959) MWB LMWA: RRHKEH 
(Yen Li-té fi) XZ % and Yen Li-pén i 2 A: Nacautro TosHio). PRMAK OS Bk 
0 > & 36 (Metallurgy in the Ancient China: Yostwa Mitukunt). &K a2 XK 2 © Hi ah 
55 1M OR He: tN RB (The Interchange of Cultivated Plants between the East and 
the West in the Ancient Time: Kitamura Siro). J ZRMBORM—L << CH= 
RBC OW : RB= (A Classification of the Etsingol Documents: Mort SHIKAZO). 
PRCA ORR: #@MEARK (Chariot in the Yin and the Chou Dynasties: 
HayasH! Mrinao). %& 2 © (@ JE #F > BES (Lists of Buddhist Monks and Nuns in the 
Tun-huang Manuscripts: Fujiepa Akira). KB)GRKABRRODPABARL ZO 
i: # Bia (Yin Site at An-yang: Iro Micumarv).. BREKOBRRMBALE 
KAMRO MMA : PMAX (Hsia Ch’eng-tao’s BZ KM Article on the Chii-chiang- 
ch’th #4 YL #4 and Archeological Survey of the Ch’ang-an & & Site of the T’ang: Hiraoka 
TaKEO). KARAAROWR: BARB (My Impression on Religions in Europe and 
America: Fuyjryosui Jixal). 2 # (Miscellanies). 
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cs | $= +h BM=+48F+=—A) (No. 30, Decemper 1959) RKiceO SRB 
of e+ BK BR OMY : RW WH (Researches on the Shih-shén’s % "4 Star Catalogue re- 
& lated to the Astronomical Instruments of the Han Dynasty: Yasuuti Ktyos!). BHO 
IDA). i IC Dv» C2 KE RI— (On the Wall Cities in Ancient China: Oshima Rucui). ‘} Bi 
‘aken HHH OB M—# 1 BHO MBER: KF ZW (Development of Agriculture 
a2 in Ancient China: AMANO MorTonosuke). AM 4Lio—-4e: FHwH (Some 
i 3 Aspects of Technology in the ‘Chou-li-k’ao-kung-chi’ J4 #8 % I. 32 : Yoswa Mituxun). 
spect th BG ft © FIG BL HY: HF = BE (Medical Treatment and the People’s Conception 
— on Diseases in Ancient China: Miyasuita Sasuro). Hhtv FIC BASH: RHR 
Local (Techniques of Cooking in Ancient China: Stnopa Osamu). iS LMOR FA: KB 
> | 4% K (Notes on Some Chapters concerning the Chariots in the ‘Chou-li-k’ao-kung chi’ #8 & 
re -&. Tac: HayasHt Mrinao). %# # (Miscellanies). 

n the 

Germ 

Ic 3s HK EX #8 S H THE TOKYO SHINAGAKU-HO 

<a LRABRRRBBR 

ses in | BULLETIN OF Tokyo SINOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Se Hk | (The University of Tokyo, Tokyo Sinological Society ) 

hasa: 

(List StH CMM = + PY 455 A) (No.5, June 1959) FKFOTESZAMBWI HO RB ic 
gress Ov. Tt: ii AK (On Mencius’ Phrase [ = 4% Z Mth |: Taku Yamapa). 74 ft 


ed in te BP —-EFRORMmMBRUOMBe bh UT: RRB (Some 
} Social Facts and Chuang-tzé’s Way of Reasoning: KryosH1 AKaTsuKA). 9) $F f{ 8: KF 
wt IE (Some Notes on the Dating of Lieh-tzé: SuHizuo AMANO). Jt #4 © # : /Jy Il HA — (Poetry 
in North China under the Six Dynasties: SHO1cH1 OGawa). DABMOTRRMZAISICO 
vt : MEE BB (On the T’ang Poet Ssu-k’ung T’u’s @ 2 Hh Phrase [RBRZAS: 
TOMIHIKO Funatsu). 76-96 © #2 B&H << OC: EL RIEB (Some Remarks on the 
Summary of the Huachienchi 7€ [ij 44 Written for the Ssu-k’u-ch’iian-shu-tsung-mu-t’i-yao 
PO i 2 SM A eS: Mitsuo Konnd) B@ATHABH) COMWT: BRB 
(On Lu Hsiin’s ‘A Madman’s Diary’: Suojt Takapa). GB HOB: PARA (On 
Chihkung’s & # Conduct, Mentioned in the Analects of Confucius: K6K1cHI SHIZUKUISHI). 


KF x 1, TOYO BUNKA 

& ite ' 

eH RAR RRR KARA RH KH 

t and ORIENTAL CULTURE 

—* (Tokyo, The Institute for Oriental Culture, University of Tokyo) 

AZO) 

sties : %— ++ HCW M= + Y= A) (No. 27, Marcu 1959) A & & itt & 4 Special Num- 
in the ber on the People’s Commune in China. AR AMRMUCOWTO-BR: HRME 
D fi (A Study of the Formation of People’s Commune: K. Furusuima). $B TL # (th HO 
rz BHR & AK RAZik: A i B (People’s Commune Viewed from the Development of Industrial- 
iang- ization Policy of China: A. Moronasni). A RAZ it O KA HL: MB IEX (On the 
AOKA Legal Status of People’s Commune: M. Fuxusuma). # ii OA RAZ ik + 2 €—H MN 
2 and Wi tc 38 FS: YAW B (Memoirs on the People’s Commune in Chéngchow: M. Takeucnt!). 


XA KZ itt © HEB (Symposium—Problems on People’s Commune ). 
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SBSo+ANBCBAM=+Be+=—H) (No. 28, December 1959) Pv 7 AHRIC OW 
CT 2 fe ERM — (On Asian Studies—Western Bias on the so-called General Theory: K. 
Iizuka). 4 » F BH BORD: RRB (A View of Agrarian Problems in India: 
H. Fukazawa). fit» FRBBMORM SS: th HAH (Historical Study on 
the Political Thoughts of Modern India—B. G. Tilak’s Life and Thought: H. NAKAMURA). 
4’ FORBRKE OB: HRERB (The Process of the Agrarian Reform in India— 
On the Establishment of Ceiling on Land Holding: M. Koca). 4 v F 03 @#tHIC oO 
v» tC (Symposium—Labour Problems in India). 


KR YH S 3 TOYO GAKUHO* 
RARRR ASHE 
REPORTS OF THE ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
(Tokyo, The Oriental Society) 


SG + — & HH — FC M=+ 4 AA) (Vor. XLII, No. 1, June 1959) #2 5H 
FF RO MWCL) : ABB (On the Formation of the Tao-té-ching Hsii-chiieh 34 
8 FF R [1]: N. Osucui). HBO HE O Hi: BBW BB (The System of Feudal Princes 
[ Fong-wang #}  ] of the Western Chin Dynasty: S.Ocu!). RHF VP iCBO SHH 
#45 tt @ CFLAO— —- a ttn) : MAA @ (The Chinese Colonies in the South-east 
Asia in the Sung Period: H. Wapa). iit # & #4 4p (Review of Books). 


BYA+— #8 R— KCB MSH+ GB 4I.A) (Vor. XLII, No. 2, Sepremper 1959) 85 X 
OFAKBICOWt: HHA (The Yeh-jén Ju-chih % AXE at the End of the 
Ming Period: K. Tanaka). KREMMHBEDMOF TS lv Fl veowMwet 
(£) : & BK (On the Zamindars of Bengal before the Permanent Settlement [I]: M. 
TAKAHATAKE). @ Fi @@ERPRORWCE) : XH BB (On the Formation of the 
Tao-té-ching Hsii-chiieh 38 7 #8 FF &R [Concluded]: N. Osucui). tt # & Mr (Review 
of Books). 


SA+—BR=8(BM=+44+=—8) (Vor. XLIil, No.3, Decemper 1959) fi 
YAH ABDV AT 1 | MiCOW TC: HB— Ke (On the so-called Sino-Kharosthi Coins: 
K. Enok!). BAROMSBSR—N-+HHMOKRBRACHODELT(E): tb 
fii (The Chiingwang-Piao #3 4 # /Lists of the County Nobles] in the T’ang Period 
[contd.]: O. Ikepa). KREMMRBEDMOF LLY Fi vicowtC(F): 
i & # (On the Zamindars of Bengal before the Permanent Settlement [concld.]: M. 
TAKAHATAKE). it # & #3 4 (Review of Books). 


SBA+—86F BK (RM=+HZ= FA) (Vor. XLII, No. 4, Marcu 1960) 4 v 2 4 
w=K1Y XY ROBB: EUR (The Genealogy of the House Khwaja of Kashghar 
after the Manchurian Conquest: T. Sacucu!). HBHKOBBA—ti»+t#HeoneE 
BAx he UTC) : HB (The Chinwang-Piao 2 & # [Lists of the County 
Nobles] in the T’ang Period [concluded]: O. Ikepa). V47 XY XRHRBARERE: 
@& % K (A Contract Note about a Vineyard in Uyghur Language: M. Mort). #t # & 4 7 
(Review of Books). 
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if 32 & # TS'ING-HUA HSUEH-PAO*t 
= ee a eS R itt 
Tstnc Hua JourNaL oF CHINESE STUDIES 
( Taiwan) 


ee Fl  — HE > FY SB he 30 EC RB PY + 7. 4E += Fh ) Specrar Numser 1, Natural Science, 
DECEMBER 1959. 8 iit Ht # 5 BG BH} + + #% i& In commemoration of the Seventieth 
Birthday of President Mei Yi-chi. Various papers relating to Natural Science. 


Kf &  TUNG-HAI HSUEH-PAO*t 
wah Ke Ke 


TUNGHAI JOURNAL 


(Taiwan, Taichung, Tunghai University ) 


 —- &  — Ch eR BP + VE XK A) (Vor. I, No. 1, June 1959) sh 3¢ In Chinese: 
fi & BRA A A T > MRA (Recent developments in aeronautics and astronautics: 
CHIH-BING Linc). (6 3 & i 8a i 5c HARE: 4 WB (Chemical reactions and unit pro- 
cesses: HAN-YING LEE). Cm ffi BH Bat: MALL (The planning of plant layout: JasEn 
T.S.Sv). KAARAAKRRASZAERRA: RRB HAH (A suggestion 
to revise ‘The Terminology of Comparative Anatomy announced by Ministry of Education at 
1937’: JoHNSON T. F. CHEN and Pinc-cHEN Hu). #& MSW RA 4, BR eae: 
= 52 BH (The modern approach to problems of heredity—chemical genetics: K. C. Sun). 
hn fey f5 1 Fe 5 i ei: HB HE BE (How to simplify the theory of money: CHAo CHING-Hs!). 
jf) BY. Be: HIG MB (The benevolent government of the early Chou Emperors: Hsu Dav- 
LIN). MH RA Ge BHF : Bl 4 (Bergson’s philosophy of life: Liv Suu-Hsten). 
i 7 *H) Bh Sa HE SR A) BE: = (Moral judgment and historical judgment: T.S. Mov). 
sc Fy Gl Hd LS iw: GRE FL (An outline of the poetry of Fang Hui and his essay poetry in 
the Yiian Dynasty: SuN Ke-kuan). 4 i av AUR Bs RIG (The date of Shao 
Nan secton of the classic poetry: Kao Pao-KUNG). MMKHRPRAAKRBHMB: R 
% 4 (How to improve the Chinese transcription of foreign terms: LIANG LUNG-JOo). 4 3 
KZ BB: B3C HM (Chu Sun-suei’s thought: LAN WEN-TSENG). ia | hi & dt KH 
BRIN CBN MRRAY B—RieRRRMN BHR: RW (The mistaken 
identification of Liu-chiu ( iit 3% ] with Taiwan and its unfortunate results: L1ANG CHIA-PIN). 
3C ty RE HE BY 30 #8 Si: ~# G2 BL (On the conception of ‘style’ in Wen Hsing Tiao Lung: Hsu 
Fu-kuan). | @ # R382 : & WZ (An introduction to the interpretation of the 
surnames on the oracle bones: LU SHIH-HSIEN). In English #3¢ : On the recent development 
of quantum-mechanical solid-state masers: CHEN-HOI TaNG ( MMRTFRABZRE 
RR: BRR) 
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Xb 4% &  WEN-SHIH-CHE HSUEH-PAO 
BULLETIN OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS 


( Taiwan, National Taiwan University ) 


SBM RRMY++ +A) (No.8, Jury 1958) HF RR: ERM (Additional 
Notes on Chuangtzu }: ¥-: WANG SHu-MIN). ¥€ Bi FH MA: FE AR MR ( Supplement- 
ary Notes on ‘Huai Nan Tzu’ %£ Ri ¥-: WaNG Suu-mMIn). BSBACGMWPAA SBA 
ac 4 WR AR AY DEE: DR (A Study of the Two Manuscripts of ‘Tai Wan Wai Chih’ & #& 

i and the Different Editions of ‘Tai Wan Wai Chi’ & # 4 32: Maurus Fano Hao). 
RHKRARS +A RRH RHA: WEB (The Cultural Background and 
Repercussion of the Tragic Death of Empress Hsuan-I of Liao, the Alleged Authoress of the 
Amorous Poem ‘Shih Hsiang Tx’ + & %: Yao Ts’unc-wu). -#RMPMA AR: 
* 3 (On the Primary Cause of the Party Strife between Niu 4 and Li: =: Fénc Cuénc- 
cul). #24: #1 & (A Study of Ch’eng-li # #2 — The God of Heaven: Tu Er-wet). 
% AR PS SS BS : (SK (Incidents that Led to the Hsiianwu Men Coup d’Etat: Fu 
Lo-cHENG). 3) # 4 * M8: 8 BR (A Chronological Biography of Liv Meng-té 3) ¥ 7 : 
Lo LIEN-TIEN). 


tu RBS + tute — A) (No.9, January 1960) BRRM HORE HM Bz): 
= AR MR (Experience and Sources [One of the problems of Textual Criticism]: Wanc Sxv- 
MIN). BRFRETRARRIRALCAR(C—-): REBAR R (A New 
Translation of the ‘Secret History of the Mongols’ into Modern Chinese with Critical Comments 
[I]: Yao Ts’unG-wu and S. Jaccuip). ie #} 3 AY ® 8A: Ri 4 (On Scientific Explana- 
tion: YIN Fu-SHENG). } E & & iit 55 be GE HEFT: HH i A (A Comparative Study of the 
Astrological Myths of China and Those of Babylonia: Tu Er-wet). % i 8 fel = FH 
3% (An Annotated List of Sound-Correlated Disyllabic Compounds in the Book of Odes: 
Tu CHI-YUNG). 


te #8 te  3E YA-HSI-YA YEN-CHIU*t 


SHRAS RRM EH BH 
JouRNAL oF AsraTic STUDIES 


(Seoul, Asiatic Research Center, Korea University) 


BB R—-R(—-AAAEAHA) (Vor. Il, No. 1, June 1959) In Korean: & @ BK 
*% °| @& BM: SR (Buddhist Thought of Ko-gu-ryeo: Kim Donc-wua). jf @ KB 
Bel E+ BRAS ARE) : HEB (The Problem of China’s Suzerainty over Korea— 
Before and After the Emeute of 1882: Sum Ki-skok). @ Mi % B2| Rew —) : 
=H (The Dawn of Biological Knowledge in Korea: Let Duck-Bonc). {2 {) H ¥% 2 Ht 
FE: #438 (A Sociological Study of the Religious Community Sin-do-nae, Kae-ryong-san: 
Cuor Jai-sox). PHA XR BRBCRA) : HAR (The Development of the Hu- 
manistic Spirit in China [translation]: T’aNc CHun-1). & Bol RCMB) : 227 
=| - # && (Ko-ryeo Pottery, Sources of Information and Problems [ translation ]: GREGORY 
HENDERSON). # # (Book Reviews). In English: Eastern Asia in Some Current Scholarly 
Journals [III]: EssonM. Gare (HA BHBHAPSERMARAAAHAL=): 
oj - M+ Hi&) © China’s Salt Administration [III]: Esson M. Gate (th BG # 
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MaRABRL=] : | & . M - Al 2) ° An Etymological Vocabulary of Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean and Ainu (I): JoHANNES RAHDER (PRB- AA - BM - + FBR 
[—-]: 2 HHA - atop eG) o 





8 HH (—- ILI += 4A) (Vor. Il, No. 2, Decemper 1959) In Korean: 





wan oR 4) = 4 A Si: HEE HR (On the First Three Songs of the ‘Wei Feng’ in Shih Ching: 
min anu - - 4 Big ‘ BX EB: & 5c HH (The Stone Figures of the Royal Tombs 
aan of the Lee Dynasty, A Study of the Stylistic Changes in Lee Sculpture: Kim WON-YONG). 
- " Aa @ Mey kA SB eC) : FM (Biology in the Ko-ryeo Dynasty: Lez DUCK-BONG). 
ose de Fe UE Be RE BE WG Rh RC) : A HGH (Notes on the Excavations of the Ancient 
deena Tombs with Wall Paintings near An-ak in North Korea [I]: CHAE PYEONG-SEO). X P# if 

ind and # OF rh tk S| HEAR CGR RE) : MT EX (The Present Situation and Prospects of Red China 

as, on i nameless J: Cuenc Cuu-yuan). # (Book Reviews). 7G Bk HE Fol] 2hot «| | HE Bi 

¥E : a5 2 ah Maa WEF : MEBRM (Asian and Soviet Studies in West Europe: Zo K1-zun). 

nied In English: On the Breaking of *i in Korean: Lee Ki-moon ( @ i 9 iG 34 et J 
R-WEI). ol] BUSH 1: 42 3£2c) © The Trusteeship Question and Fapan’s Territorial Appendages: 
ely Donacp G. SmitH (fa MMI AAS HLERA MBM: EES-G-ArlA) © 
— | The Analects of Confucius [newly translated]: PyYUN YUNG-TAl (ig BHC RB): FR 

#) e An Etymological Vocabulary of Chinese, fapanese, Korean and Ainu [II]: JOHANNES 

=v RaHpeR (HA - AA HB: fol > BRAERCo—)]: RSA - Boe) © 
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B. BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


ALISJAHBANA, S. Takdir. The Failure of Modern Linguistics in the Face of Linguistic Problems 
of the Twentieth Century. Inaugural lecture delivered at the University of Malaya on 
December 22, 1964. Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya, 1965. Pp. 36. 


ANESAKI, Masaharu. History of fapanese Religion. With Special Reference to the Social and 
Moral Life of the Nation. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
1963 (first published in 1930 by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London). 
Pp. xxiii + 423. Plates 22. US$7-50 


Annuaire du Musée des Arts Décoratifs et du Musée d’ Art d’ Extréme Orient Ferenc Hopp, VI, 1963. 
Edition de la Maison des Beaux-Arts, Budapest 1963. Budapest: The Francis Hopp 
Museum of Eastern Asiatic Arts. Pp. 246. Numerous illustrations in the text. 


ArakI, James T. The Ballad-Drama of Medieval Japan. Published under the auspices of the 
Center for Japanese and Korean Studies, University of California. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1964 (for whom Cambridge University Press 
act as agents). Pp. xvi + 289. Two plates and one on the frontispiece, and 28 figures in 
the text. 60s. net or US$7-50 


ASPILLERA, Paraluman S. Lessons in Basic Tagalog for Foreigners and Non-Tagalogs. Fourth 
edition (first edition 1956). Manila: Phil-Asian Publishers, Inc., 1964. Pp. xiv + 233. 
US$3-00 


Atatiirk, 1881-1938. Hommage de la Commission Nationale Turque pour l’UNESCO a 
l’Occasion du Vingt-cinquieme Anniversaire de sa Mort. Commission Nationale Turque 
pour lUNESCO, 1963. Pp. xvi + 308. 


Ayers, John. The Seligman Collection of Oriental Art. Volume II: Chinese and Korean 
Pottery and Porcelain. Published for the Arts Council of Great Britain. London: Lund 
Humphries, 1964. Pp. x + 136. Plates 81 including one in colour on the frontispiece, 
four maps and numerous illustrations in the text. £8 8s. net 


BANNO, Masataka. China and the West 1858-1861. The Origins of the Tsungli Yamen. 
Harvard East Asian Series, 15. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964. 
Pp. xi + 367 + xlv. US$7-50 


Bisuop, John L., ed. Studies in Chinese Literature. Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, XXI. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965. Pp. viii + 245. 


Boppe, Derk, translated and annotated. Annual Customs and Festivals in Peking as recorded 
in the Yen-ching Sut-shih-chi # = sc by Tun Li-ch’en. Fully illustrated. Revised 
second edition (first edition, Peiping 1936). Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 
1965. Pp. xxviii + 147. Seven plates including two in colour on the frontispiece; 28 
drawings in the text and one at paper-ends. HK$35-00 or 52s. 6d. net in U.K. 


CHAN Wing-tsit, translated and compiled. A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1963. Pp. xxv + 856. US$10-00 


CuancG Chi-yun 522%. Chinese History of Fifty Centuries P#AF4F HR. Vol. 1: Ancient 
Times @ HH. Translated by Cou Li-hen #372{8. Taipei, Taiwan: Institute for 
Advanced Chinese Studies (in co-operation with National War College), 1962. Pp. 
xxxvili + 458. Plates 153 and 47 maps. US$3-00 or NT$120-00 
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*CuHaNnG Hsin-pao. Commissioner Lin and the Opium War. Harvard East Asian Series, 18. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964. Pp. xvi + 319. Three maps and 
one plate on the frontispiece. US$7-00 


Cu’EN, Kenneth K. S. Buddhism in China. A Historical Survey. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1964. Pp. xii + 560. US$12-50 or £5 net in U.K. 


Cuénc Té-k’un. Chou China. Archeology in China, Volume Three. Cambridge: W. Heffer 
& Sons Ltd., and Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1963. Pp. xxxii + 430. Four 
maps, 44 plates, and 43 figures in the text. £5 5s. net 


Cut Wen-shun, compiled and edited. Readings in Chinese Communist Documents. A Manual 
for Students of the Chinese Language. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1963 (for whom Cambridge University Press act as agents). Pp.xvi-+ 478. 76s. net 


CoHEN, Paul A. China and Christianity. The Missionary Movement and the Growth of Chinese 
Antiforeignism, 1860-1870. Harvard East Asian Series, 11. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1963. Pp. xvii + 392. Ten illustrations. US$7-00 


Cowes, Roy T. The Cantonese Speaker’s Dictionary #% 5% i. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xvii + 1318 + iv + 232. HK$80-00 or 120s. net in U.K. 

Coutson, N. J. A History of Islamic Law. Islamic Surveys, 2. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1964. Pp. viii + 264. 21s. net 

Cowan, C. D., ed. The Economic Development of China and Japan. Studies in Economic 
History and Political Economy. School of Oriental and African Studies, Studies on Modern 
Asia and Africa, No. 4. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1964. Pp. 255. One map 
on the frontispiece. 35s. net 


Cowan, C. D., ed. The Economic Development of South-East Asia. Studies in Economic 
History and Political Economy. School of Oriental and African Studies, Studies on Modern 
Asia and Africa, No. 3. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1964. Pp. 192. One map 
on the frontispiece. 32s. net 


CraccG, Kenneth. Counsels in Contemporary Islam. Islamic Surveys,3. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1965. Pp. xiv + 255. 21s. net 


Davis, S. G., ed. Symposium on Land Use and Mineral Deposits in Hong Kong, Southern China 
and South-east Asia Givé BRR HZ HHA ASA mw CHE. Proceedings of a 
meeting held in September 1961 as part of the Golden Jubilee Congress of the University 
of Hong Kong. Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1964. Pp.x + 260. Plates 21 
and numerous maps and illustrations in the text. HK$60-00 


Dawson, Raymond, ed. The Legacy of China. London: Clarendon Press, Oxford University 
Press, 1964. Pp. xix-+ 392. Twenty-seven plates, one map and 33 text figures. 30s. net 

Dosson, W. A. C. H. Mencius. A new translation arranged and annotated for the general 
reader. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1963. Pp. xviii + 215. Can. $5-00 


Evkins, Richard. Partial Loss of Contrast between a and e in Western Bukidnon Manobo. 
Offprint from Lingua, International Review of General Linguistics, Vol. 12, No. 2, 1963. 
Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company. Pp. 205-210. 

EnpacotTt, G. B. Government and People in Hong Kong 1841-1962. A Constitutional History. 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1964. Pp. xiv + 263. Fourteen plates, one 
map and two illustrations in the text. HK$30-00 or US$7-20 


* Reviewed in this number of the Journal. 
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Fano, Achilles 777 /¥, translated and annotated. The Chronicle of the Three Kingdoms (220- 
265), Volume II. Chapters 69-78 from the Tsi chih t’ung chien RRA of Ssii-ma 
Kuang 1% (1019-1086). Edited by Bernard S. SoLtomon. Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies VI. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965. Pp. ix + 693. 
Typescript. 


Fanc, Lienche Tu #t3t@. On the Establishment of the Chiin-chi ch’'u MY BREW E 
(in Chinese with a Summary in English). The Australian National University, Centre of 
Oriental Studies, Occasional Papers No. 2. Canberra: Australian National University, 
1963. Pp.i-+ 30. 


Fistié, Pierre. La Thailande. ‘Que sais-je?’? Le point des connaissances actuelles, No. 1095. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1963. Pp. 128. Two maps in the text. 


Firer-Haimenporr, Christoph von. The Sherpas of Nepal. Buddhist Highlanders. London: 
John Murray, 1964. Pp. xix + 298. Thirty-two plates comprising 55 illustrations, and 
two maps. 35s. net 


Goepper, Roger. The Essence of Chinese Painting. Translated by Michael Buttock. London: 
Lund Humphries, 1963. Pp. 244. Plates 111 including fifteen in colour. £5 12s 6d net 


Goopricn, Chauncey. A Pocket Dictionary Chinese-English and Pekingese Syllabary ##3&#4B 
+ #8. With a supplement of new abbreviated characters in official use. This reissue is 
reproduced by offset from the American edition, Columbia University Press, 1943, with 
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